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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
Pet 


R. ROOSEVELT attended the “diamond jubilee” cele- 
M bration of the African Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Washington on Monday and delivered a remarkable address. 
Taking for his subject the relations of the various European 
nations and of America with the native tribes whose countries 
they have occupied and controlled, or whose peoples they have 
civilised, Mr. Roosevelt paid a splendid tribute to British rule 
in India. It was, he said, “the most colossal example which 
history affords of the successful administration by men of 
European blood of a thickly populated region in another 
continent.” It was easy to point out shortcomings, but 
the fact remained that the administration of the Indian 
Empire by the English had been one of the most notable 
and admirable achievements of the white race during the 
past two centuries, and, on the whole, it had been for the 
immeasurable benefit of the natives of India themselves. India 
was undoubtedly a less pleasant place than formerly for the 
heads of tyrannical States. There was little or no room now 
for despots who lived in gorgeous splendour, while under their 
cruel rule the immense mass of their countrymen festered in 
sodden misery. ‘“ But the mass of the people have been and are 
far better off than ever before, and far better off than they 
would now be if the English control were overthrown or with- 
drawn. Indeed, if the English control were now withdrawn 
froms India ...... all the weaker peoples and the most 
industrious and law-abiding would he plundered and forced 
to submit to indescribable wrong and oppression; and the only 
beneficiaries among the natives would be the lawless, the 
violent, and the bloodthirsty.” 





The President did not deny the need of reforms, but he had 
no doubt that a successful effort was being made to accom- 
plish them. The great salient fact, however, was that the 
presence of the English in India had been for the advantage of 
mankind, and every true friend of humanity should realise that 
the part played by England in India had been to India’s 
immeasurable advantage. “For her honour, her profit, and 
her civilisation we should feel a profound satisfaction in the 
stability and permanence of English rule.” Turning to the 
African race in America, Mr. Roosevelt noted that while the 
United States had no territorial interest in Africa, it had a 
great moral responsibility, because no other country outside 
Africa had so large a negro population. What was more, 
there were no other ten million negroes in the world who owned 
so much property, and who had as large a percentage of their 
people known to be intelligent, moral, and thrifty. Mr. 
Roosevelt's eulogy of our Indian administration is all the more 
welcome in view of the porsistent campaign against British 








rule in India which has been carried on in America of recent 
years by native emissaries of sedition, and countenanced by 


| the ill-instructed and ill-advised writings and speeches of Mr. 


Bryan, and latterly of Mr. Keir Hardie. 


On Monday in the Chamber of Deputies M. Pichon made a 
long speech on the policy of France in Morocco. <A good deal 
of it was in answer to M. Jaurés, who had declared that French 
troops intended to march to Fez, and that all Europe would 
be embroiled. M. Pichon said that the whole truth was that 
M. Regnault, the French Minister to Morocco, had been asked 
to visit Fez, and would do so. There he would discuss the 
common interests of both France and Morocco, but would do 
nothing to weaken the position of the Sultan, who (we quote 
the Times) was “in complete possession of the power belonging 
to the Sultanate.” The chief questions to be discussed were 
indemnities and the evacuation of the Shawia country. The 
evacuation would be effected as soon as possible. General 
d’Amade had already received the necessary instructions. 
M. Pichon denied M. Jaurés’s assertion that the operations on 
the frontier amounted to a scheme of conquest. A certain 
number of market centres had been established with the 
consent of the Shereefian Government, and these would be 
increased. The object was pacification, and the results were, 
so far, most happy. The Eastern frontier had never been 
crossed by troops except in self-defence. A Resolution 
approving the Moroccan policy of the Government was carried 
by a large majority. M. Regnault’s Mission left Tangier for 
Fez on Wednesday. 


Since the reassembling of the German Reichstag on 
Tuesday week, the Special Committee on Imperial Finance 
and the Budget Committee have resumed their sittings. From 
the summary of their proceedings in last Saturday's Times, it 
appears that while adopting Herr Sydow’s estimates of expen- 
ture for 1909-13, involving a deficit on the basis of existing 
taxation of twenty millions sterling per annum, as practically 
irreducible, the Special Committee “provisionally” rejected 
the only popular proposal in the Budget,—the rescinding of 
the tax on railway passenger tickets. The Handelstag, a 
body representing the Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
Empire, has unanimously condemned the spirit monopoly and 
the taxes on gas, electricity, and advertisements—on which 
Herr Sydow relies for £9,000,000 out of £23,600,000 to be 
raised by new taxation—while admitting the need for fresh 
taxes on beer, wine, and tobacco. Here we may add that on 
Thursday the Special Committee rejected by 15 votes to 12 
the capital clause of the Government’s Spirits Monopoly Bill, 
and referred the rest of the Government's scheme to a Sub- 
Committee to elaborate a new measure on the basis of the 
existing “agrarian” system of spirits taxation, and increase 
of the Excise-duty. This Motion, proposed by the Centre 
and carried by the help of Socialist and Radical votes against 
the Conservatives and National Liberals, indicates a break-up 
of Prince Biilow’s bloc, and is regarded as a severe blow to 
agrarian interests, Herr Sydow's proposals constituting the 
only method for obtaining increased revenue to which the 
agrarians and distillers are at present prepared to consent. 





The difficulties of Herr Sydow’s position are further illus- 
trated by the Prussian Budget Estimates presented by Baron 
von Rheinbaben in the Lower House of the Prussian Diet. 
The financial year 1907-8 closed with a deficit of £3,590,000 ; 
1908-9, now closing, is expected to show a deficit of £8,250,000 ; 
and 1909-10, exclusive of £6,350,000 for matricular contribu- 
tions, £7,800,000, which will necessitate another loan. The 
chief sources of Prussian revenue have declined; £6,300,000 
has to be provided for increased official salaries, and 
£3,000,000 for “extraordinary railway” expenditure, while 
the railways are expected to yield £5,000,000 less in revenue 
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than 1908,—figures which may give pause to British advocates 
of railway nationalisation. Trade is bad, and, according to 
Baron von Rheinbaben, is likely to be worse before it is better. 
But the crux in Imperial finance is the question of matricular 
contributions. Until the present system is revised in drastic 
fashion, all schemes and proposals for meeting deficits will 
be mere palliatives. We may add that several other German 
kingdoms and States are financially in much the same 
condition as Prussia. 


Herr Dernburg, the German Colonial Secretary, delivered a 
striking address last Sunday at Dresden before the King of 
Saxony. His object, as the Times correspondent says, was to 
excite interest in colonial development, and he seems to have 
succeeded admirably, if we may judge from the enthusiasm of 
the audience. German East Africa, he said, would probably 
yield five thousand bales of cotton in the coming season, and 
that would be more than double the yield of the neighbouring 
colonies of British East Africa and Uganda. In German 
West Africa the cotton production also exceeded that of the 
neighbouring colonies. The experimental stage had not yet 
been passed in New Guinea and the Cameroons. Herr 
Dernburg prophesied that German East Africa would have 
also a flourishing oil trade. Rubber was to be found in all 
the colonies except South-West Africa. But South-West 
Africa was as well able as Cape Colony to support successful 
sheep-farming. Moreover, diamonds had been discovered 
there, and the finds would probably continue. Altogether, it 
was a roseate statement. On Thursday evening in Berlin Herr 
Dernburg lectured on German South-West Africa before the 
Emperor and Empress. We note that the German Govern- 
ment has begun to issue illustrated circulars giving details of 
the development of German possessions. We rejoice in the 
success of the German Colonial Empire. Its development and 
prosperity can be nothing but a source of satisfaction to 
this country. We want to see our customers wealthy and 
contented. 


An article in the Times of Monday reminds us how much of 
the world remains unexplored, although it may be true that 
the great days of exploration are over. There is no longer a 
whole continent like Africa before us. The article gives a list 
of the principal expeditions which will start this year. Not to 
méntion Polar exploration (which is being carried on both 
North and South more enthusiastically than ever), it is hoped 
to cross that vast unknown region, perhaps the most forbidding 
desert on earth, which lies in Arabia between Aden and 
Muscat. In Asia, especially along the Tibeto-Chinese borders, 
much remains to be done, in spite of the splendid daring and 
industry of Dr. Sven Hedin, and Dr. Stein will soon start on 
an archaeological and surveying journey. Another very 
interesting undertaking will be the penetration of Dutch 
New Guinea by Mr. Einar Mikkelsen, the Arctic explorer. 
The interior is absolutely unknown. Finally, we may mention 
that about two million square miles are unexplored in South 
America. It is hoped that Major Fawcett, who has done 
much work already, may be able to continue his journeys 
in Bolivia or Central Brazil. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Unionist 
Free-Trade Club was held on Thursday, when the position of 
Unionist Free-trade Members of Parliament was considered 
in view of the action of the Confederates. It was resolved 
that every effort should be made to support existing Unionist 
Members who may be attacked by that organisation, and that 
it be an instruction to the Organisation Committee of the 
Club to take the necessary steps to put the resolution into 
effect. We deal elsewhere with the whole attempt to drive 
Free-traders out of the Unionist Party. We will only say here 
that the attempt is based on a thoroughly vicious principle 
which is the negation of all statesmanship, as that has always 
been understood and estimated in Great Britain. It is a 
pleasure to be able to call attention to the leading article in the 
Z'imes of Friday on this subject, an article which is inspired 
by sanity and responsibility and a full appreciation of the 
traditions of our politics,—qualities of which the Confederates 
appear to be as destitute as young children. The Times, while 
professing its firm allegiance to Tariff Reform, insists that the 
variety and elasticity of our institutions are the secret of their 
permanence. If narrow tests were to be exacted, we should 





nal 
have a couple of machine-made parties confronting one another 
with none of the golden bridges which for ages have brought 
together irreconcilable policies. 


Lord Cromer was the chief guest at the annual dinner of th, 
Leeds Chamber of Commerce on Monday night. We hays 
dealt with his speech elsewhere, but must mention here 
one or two specially striking passages in a memorably 
address. After declaring that one of the most gratify; 
events of late years was the outburst of sympathy with 
Britain on the part of the Young Turks, he went o 
to point out that though at one time the policy of this 
country seemed hostile to the Turkish Empire, we hag 
never failed in showing our disinterestedness and our respect 
for Ottoman rights. A propos of this he told the following 
striking story. Two or three years ago a Turkish gentle. 
man of high social position said to him that whatever 
appearances there might be to the contrary, the British 
Embassy at Constantinople was very highly respected, perhaps 
more so than the Embassy of any other foreign nation. Lord 
Cromer asked him why. He replied: “ Because it is perfectly 
well known that the British Government does not and will not 
support any demand made by British subjects on the Turkish 
Treasury unless they can be justified on thoroughly just and 
equitable grounds.” That, said Lord Cromer, was the wise 
policy pursued by successive Governments, and we were now 
reaping the fruits of our forbearance. “ Believe me, gentle. 
men,” he continued, “it will be an evil day for this country if 
the Diplomatic and Consular representatives of Great Britain 
should ever become mere agents to act in support of company. 
mongers and hunters after concessions.” 


The passage we have just quoted is as sound politically as 
morally, and we do not doubt that the effect on Turkish 
opinion was as Lord Cromer describes, and that to it we owe 
a good deal of the sympathy now shown to Britain by the 
Young Turks. We must not forget, however, another reason 
why the Young Turks feel such a strong debt of gratitude to 
this country, though it was a reason which Lord Cromer 
could not allude to himself. A very great deal of that grati- 
tude is due to the fact that Lord Cromer, in spite of the 
tremendous pressure that was put upon him, steadily refused 
to yield up the Turkish political refugees who had fled from 
the shameful tyranny practised at Constantinople under the 
old régime and had sought safety in Egypt. It is no secret 
that every effort was made to induce Lord Cromer not to allow 
Egypt to be an asylum for Turkish patriots. In spite of the 
fact that to have yielded them up might often have made his 
task in Egypt much easier, he steadily refused to do so. 





As long as the Young Turks in exile in Egypt did not plot 
against the Sultan's life, or take any other unfair advantage 
of the protection accorded them, Lord Cromer secured to 
them immunity from arrest and destruction. A less strong 
and less liberal-minded man might have been taken in by 
the plea that Egypt was in law part of the dominions of 
the Sultan, and that therefore it was not reasonable to refuse 
to render up to the Turkish Government Turkish subjects 
who were accused of having committed grave political crimes 
against their country. Lord Cromer swept all such pedantries 
aside, and declared that he would not yield up, probably to 
torture and death, men whose only fault was that they 
desired to free their country from despotism. It was Lord 
Cromer’s action in this respect that has made it impossible 
for the pseudo-patriots of the Egyptian National movement 
to poison the minds of the Young Turks against British rule 
in Egypt. When they talk about despotism and Britain and 
Egypt groaning under an intolerable tyranny, the Young 
Turks know what their talk is worth. 





The Report of the Royal Commission on Coast Erosion and 
Afforestation was published on Friday week. We have dealt 
at length elsewhere with the Report on the economic side, but 
may note here a political argument of no small moment. If 
the scheme is adopted, in twenty or thirty years’ time the 
State will have a large army of workmen in its direct employ- 
ment scattered throughout the United Kingdom. Are these 
men to be allowed to combine in a Trade-Union? We cannot 





doubt that they will be, nor do we argue that they should not 
be so allowed, because we do not wish to see any of our 
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4 i the rights of freemen. But if they organise 
ss tre e ub. sion what is to prevent them joining 
with the employees of the State in the Post Office, in the dock- 

ards, and elsewhere in putting pressure upon their employer 
. give them more favourable terms of employment? The 
danger is not a small one now. It would not be decreased, but 
increased, by this new army of State workmen. Again, how are 
we to avoid Parliamentary interference with the management 
of the State forests? No doubt in theory the Forestry Board 
will be independent; but is Parliament likely to respect that 
theoretical independence in practice? Members for “ forest 
constituencies” who vote the Forests Loan every year will 
sed to that. Have we not before our eyes the lessons afforded 
by the dockyard Members ? Most of the rural constituencies 
will have a “forest interest” in them, and we shall see some- 
thing analogous to the action of the Post Office servants. 
The notion that Parliament will keep its hands off the forests 
js, in our opinion, quite untenable. If it stops at interfering 
with wages, we shall be lucky; but probably it will have its 
own views as to what is the right kind of timber to plant, and 
the proper system of sylviculture to be adopted. 





In the Regent Hall of Trinity College, Dublin, on Tuesday 
afternoon Mr. Birrell moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Massing- 
ham for a lecture which he had delivered on journalism and 
the duty of the Press to the people. They could not doubt 
that the Press influenced people; but to what extent and how 
far they were affected by the journals they read was a difficult 
question to decide. For instance, at the last General Election 
the Liberal Party had succeeded beyond its wildest expecta- 
tions, “ yet it was opposed by the whole Press of the country.” 
This seemed to show that the power of the Press was subject, 
at all events, to occasional marked limitations. The Press, he 
went on, “reflected what people were supposed to want far 
more than what they really wanted. He wished that news- 
papers had no connexion with party. He did not see why any 
intelligent body of men connected simply with an organisation 
like a newspaper should so wish to hamper themselves. It 
would be of immense assistance to the-progress of thought if 
newspapers were freer than they were from party obligations. 
Nothing was staler than praise of party in print, and it was 
generally wrong...... If newspapers would only regard 
themselves as entirely free from party influence, they would 
be much freer than they were.” 


That Mr. Birrell’s conclusion is sound we cannot doubt. 
Not only do we believe that newspapers would have much 
more influence were they more independent, but we also 
believe that they would actually do better from a business 
point of view. We are sure that it is a delusion to suppose 
that the public likes a slavish paper,—i.e., a paper always 
terrified that it may offend its readers if it speaks its real 
mind. They prefer one which is independent, though, no 
doubt, they do not like to see their pet theories handled too 
roughly. Yet even here they will stand a great deal of 
opposition to their own views if they know that the newspaper 
is acting sincerely and from what it believes to be patriotic 
reasons, and not merely speaking from a party brief or 
inspired by some trivial or unworthy motive. This, we take 
it, is why a newspaper always suffers so severely if it is bought 
by a proprietor who changes its politics. Logically, there is 
nothing dishonourable in a change of proprietorship leading 
to a change of view; but the public, which is apt to personify 
a newspaper, does not like to see a paper's views altered 
through the power of the purse. 

Lord Balfour of Burleigh has a sensible letter on the 
Socialist movement in Thursday's 7'imes, in which he sets forth 
the aims of the British Constitution Association, of which he 
is the president. Holding that all legislation which decreases 
personal responsibility or discourages personal initiative tends 
to weakness, and realising that the “greatest vigilance is 
necessary to prevent the formation of a general opinion that 
there is no limit to the functions which Parliament and 
municipalities may assume,” the Association has “ set itself to 
the work of bringing home to the public conscience the truth 
that the source of well-being is individual effort.” As he 
very properly insists, “if the governing bodies refrain from 
undertaking matters which come within the sphere of private 
enterprise, not only can the work be more efficiently and 








economically done, but they will have more time and energy to 
devote to their proper functions.” 


During the past week three very generous and notable gifts 
have been made to the public. To begin with, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan has purchased the magnificent collection of prehistoric 
weapons formed by Canon Greenwell of Durham, and has 
presented them to the British Museum. Those who have had 
the privilege of seeing the collection in question will realise the 
splendid generosity of the gift. If Mr. Pierpont Morgan had 
chosen to make his gift to an American rather than toa British 
museum, no one here would have had the least right to feel hurt 
or to express the slightest surprise. Mr. Pierpont Morgan in 
presenting the weapons to the British Museum showed, however, 
a tact and a generosity which, without exaggeration, we can 
describe as princely. It was undoubtedly appropriate that 
weapons discovered in these islands should remain on British 
soil, and the fact that Mr. Morgan realised this shows that he is 
not a collector who uses his wealth merely to pile up collection 
upon collection, but that he understands how to “play the 
game” in the region of antiquities as well as of business. We 
wish there was some way of appropriately recognising such 
gifts when they come from persons who are not British 
citizens. Would it not be possible to make Mr. Morgan an 
honorary trustee of the British Museum ? 


Another of the gifts made this week is the presentation 
of the sum of £20,000 by an anonymous donor to the 
London Hospital, to be used in the interests of medical 
research and the promotion of higher education in medicine. 
The money will not be confined to students educated at the 
London Hospital, but is available in the case of any qualified 
medical men from any part of the Empire who are willing to 
give up their time to advancing medical knowledge within the 
walls of the London Hospital or College. The third gift is 
that by Sir John Williams of his library of twenty thousand 
volumes to the National Library of Wales. Among these is a 
very large number of manuscripts and extremely rare books. 
The National Library of Wales is at Aberystwyth. 





The death of the Rev. A. G. Butler, which was announced 
on Monday, will be mourned by a wide circle of friends and 
pupils. Son of one Head-Master of Harrow, brother of another, 
and himself brilliantly distinguished as a scholar and athlete 
at Rugby and Oxford, he was the first Head-Master of Hailey- 
bury, where he did admirable work during his brief tenure of 
office. Returning to Oxford in 1875, he was for twenty years 
Tutor of Oriel, his old College, where his fine scholarship, his 
enthusiasm for all generous endeavour, and his love of manly 
sport combined to give him a peculiar influence over the 
undergraduates. For many years he was a frequent con- 
tributor to these columns, where his verses, over the initials 
“ A. G. B.,” bore eloquent witness to his love of Nature and 
his zeal for social reform. We also note with regret the death 
of Lord Amherst of Hackney, recently the object of general 
sympathy for the undeserved misfortune which obliged him to 
sell the greater part of the famous library and art collection 
which he had spent half-a-century in gathering together. 
Owing to the defalcations of a man of business who managed 
a property of which he was a trustee, Lord Amherst is said to 
have lost no less than £300,000. 





Last Saturday was the centenary of Corufia, where Siz 
John Moore died at the moment of victory. Charle’s Wolfe's 
famous and nobly simple poem on Moore's burial has made the 
name of that great soldier familiar to every schoolboy. 
Mo6re’s military feat indeed deserved eternal honour. He 
conceived and carried out the bold plan of cutting Napoleon's 
communications, and Napoleon, alarmed and already feeling 
the touch of disorganisation, swept back northwards to secure 
his lines of communication and accept Moore's audacious 
challenge. Moore’s only course, having achieved his object, 
was to retreat. His retreat has often been criticised, but that 
does not concern us now. His desire was to reach the sea, and 
his small exhausted army did so after the successful action 
at Corufita. Napoleon never returned south, and Moore thus 
helped Spain to help herself, and prepared the way for the 
subsequent campaign of the Duke of Wellington. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——-——— 
THE NEW SPLIT IN THE UNIONIST PARTY. 


E Unionist Party was shaken to its foundations in 
the year 1903, when, owing to Mr. Chamberlain's 
determination to force his policy of Preference and Pro- 
tection to the front, the late Duke of Devonshire, the late 
Lord Ritchie, and the other Unionist Free-traders were 
driven from the Cabinet, and when Unionists who, like 
ourselves, believed that the welfare and prosperity of the 
nation and the Empire were bound up with the Free-trade 
licy were forced to adopt an attitude of hostility to the 
ulk of their fellow-Unionists. One would have thought 
that such a blow to the unity of the party, resulting as it 
did in the overthrow of Unionism at the polls and the 
unexampled triumph of the Liberals, would have been 
sufficient to satisfy uncompromising ‘Tariff Reformers, and 
that they would have learnt a lesson from the dangers of 
pushing their policy to the logical extreme. It appears, 
owever, that there is no limit to the hostility with which the 
extreme Tariff Reformers regard those who will not accept 
their shibboleths. The Unionist Party is once more to be 
rent asunder, and all are to be driven out of it who will 
not adopt the Confederate position. Think for a moment 
what this means. It does not merely mean that aggressive 
Unionist Free-traders like ourselves are not to be tolerated. 
It means that men who are perfectly willing not to go 
out of their way to attack Tariff Reformers, who have 
worked side by side with them in Parliament against 
the present Government—as, for instance, Lord Robert 
Cecil has done—men, in a word, who have by no means 
carried their Free-trade views to the point of rebellion, are 
now to be drummed out of the party, and that all their 
good work is to be forgotten. If this policy is insisted 
on, we are quite certain that the Unionist Party will suffer 
an injury which will make it unable to take advantage 
of the unequalled opportunity which is afforded to it 
by the internal weakness and political blunders of the 
present Government. But for the Confederates and their 
action, the defeat of the Liberal Party at the next General 
Election would be a certainty. It cannot be a certainty 
if the Unionist Party is to go to the polls distracted by 
internal dissensions. 

That there will be such internal dissensions unless the 
extreme Tariff Reformers change their policy is beyond 
question. We say this, not merely because we believe that 
there is still a very large amount of anti-Protectinist 
feeling latent in the ranks of the Unionist Party, but also 
because we are certain that the Unionist Party as a whole 
will not tolerate the kind of tyranny contemplated by 
the Confederates. No doubt a logical defence for their 
action may be made out by the Confederates. But 
Englishmen are not logical, and we feel confident that 
there are a great many men who, though strong ‘Tariff 
Reformers themselves, regard with the utmost detestation 
the attempt to force matters to a logical conclusion, 
and to refuse tolerance to any who do not hold a 
= pattern of Unionist views. The bulk of 

ariff Reformers, after all, are Englishmen first and 
Protectionists afterwards, and share the Englishman’s 
desire for compromise and moderation in action, and 
his instinctive dislike of pushing a thing, even when 
it is a good thing, too far. Again, as was pointed 
out in a very sensible letter in Wednesday’s Pall Mall 
Gazette, Englishmen hate anything in the nature of a 
Vehmgericht, or secret tribunal, which carries out its 
decrees in the dark without discussion and without appeal. 
Resistance to such tyranny is instinctive among us, and 
will come quite as naturally from those who agree in 
theory with the Confederates as from those who, like our- 
selves, differ from them in toto. To take a concrete case. 
We are sure that all over tle country the impulse of most 
Unionists, when they realise what is happening in regard 
to Lord Robert Cecil, will be to say :—‘t Why can’t they 
leave him alone? He has been dving splendid work for 
the Unionist Party, and even if he is a little unsound 
on the Tariff question, after all he has got a right to 
his own opinion. We want to show people that the 
Unionist Party can accept help from men of all! kinds, and 
that there is no need to force everybody into exactly the 
same mould.” We repeat that we are convinced that if 





the Confederates insist on carrying out the policy which 
has been announced in the Morning Post, and is endorsed 
by that journal, disaster must overtake the party ag 
whole, and a fresh lease of life be given to the present 
Government. 


It will perhaps be said that we do not understand 
the Confederates’ position, and therefore are unjust 
to them. That is a mistake. We understand their 
point of view very well. We are sure, for example, 
that we are not misrepresenting it when we say that 


the Confederates argue somewhat in this way :—*We ° 


believe that the carrying out of the policy of Tariff Reform 
is absolutely vital to the interests of this country and of 
the Empire, and that if it is not carried out we shall seg 
the ruin of our industries at home and the gradual dis. 
solution of the Imperial fabric. That being so, we are 
bound to put the interests of Tariff Reform before all 
other interests. In other words, we have no use for the 
Unionist Party except in so far as it is an instrument for 
obtaining Tariff Reform. Accordingly, if we find latent 
in the Unionist Party an element which, though useful to 
Unionism as a whole, is capable of endangering the 
success of Tariff Reform, we are bound to eliminate that 
element, no matter how great the risks of doing so. When 
you tell us that by doing this we are endangering the 
interests of Unionism, we can only reply that by not doing 
it we are endangering the interests of ‘Tariff Reform. If 
there is a conflict between the two, Unionism of the old 
type must go to the wall. It would be better to postpone 
the achievement of Tariff Reform for ten years than to 
put the Unionist Party in power next year under condi- 
tions which would be inimical to the carrying out of the 
policy of which we approve. We cannot trade and traffic 
in a matter which we regard as vital.” Those who 
adopt this attitude have in reality ceased to be Unionists, 
and have become solely Tariff Reformers. It would not, 
of course, be right to arraign those who hold such views 
as if they were criminals. Their sincerity of purpose is 
clear, and must be admitted. It is, however, necessary 
to point out what the effect of their policy must be 
upon the Unionist Party, because we are sure that 
there are a good many persons who are supporting the 
Confederates who do vot yet realise the meaning of their 
action, and who, when they do realise it, will shrink from 
the conclusion, and declare that they, at any rate, do not 
put Tariff Reform above all other considerations, and will 
not be content to sacrifice Unionism as a whole to Tariff 
Reform. 


Though we feel that it would not be in the least fair to 
condemn the sincerity of the Tariff Reformers who say, 
“Perish the Unionist Party unless it can carry Tariff 
Reform!” we are bound to add that we do not like the 
secrecy with which the Confederates carry on their opera- 
tions. Why are they afraid of coming into the light? 
Why do they object to its being known who are their 
members, and why do they conceal the nature of their 
Confederacy? Is it because they are ashamed of the 
way in which it works, or of some of its members? 
Some light is thrown upon this point by a statement made 
in Thursday's Daily Graphic. The Daily Graphic professes 
to be able to give a list, though not a complete one, of 
the members of the Confederacy. Here are the names 
it furnishes :— 

Mr. Bonar Law, M.P. 
Viscount Duncannon. 
Sir Gilbert Parker, M.P. 
Mr. J. F. Remnant, M.P. 
Hon. Claude Hay, M.P. 


Mr. Ratcliffe Cousins. 
Viscount Ridley. 
Lord Winterton, M.P. 
Mr. J. W. Hills, M.P. 
Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P. 
Mr. Harry Marks, M.P. Mr. E. A. Goulding, M.P. 
Commander W. F. Caborne. Mr. Alan Burgoyne. 

Mr. Page Croft. 


We cannot, of course, say whether this is a correct list, but 
if the name we have italicised, the name of Mr. Harry 
Marks, is rightly included, and if that person is one of the 
members of the Confederacy, the ground for secrecy is 
obvious enough. Whatever else is going to happen, we 
are convinced that the bulk of Unionists are not knowingly 
going to allow the party to be broken up by Mr. Harry 
Marks, and persons who can see no reason why they should 
not associate with him in carrying out their political aims. 
Of course it is quite possible that the nature of the 
Confederacy has been misrepresented by the Daily Graphic, 
and that Mr. Harry Marks is not a member of that 
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‘sation. In that case we must by anticipation offer 

pe ant apologies to the Confederates for having 
i in the matter. 

= hen redhead say a word as to the action of the Central 
Conservative Association. As we understand the attitude 
adopted by that body, it is this. They do not, and will not, 
attempt to interfere with the local Conservative Associations 
as regards the choice of candidates. At the same time, 
they will not recognise any candidate as an official candi- 
date if he does not endorse the policy in regard to Tariff 
Reform, or, to be more correct, Fiscal Reform, set forth by 
Mr. Balfour as the policy of the party. On the other hand, 


if a locality insists on choosing a candidate who cannot. 


receive that official endorsement, and if the Tariff Reformers 
run @ candidate in opposition, the central body will not 

ive their sanction to either of the disputants. Though 
that policy may not be a very heroic one, it is at any rate 
not an actual endorsement of the policy of the Confederates. 
It is rather a policy of neutrality, and more cannot perhaps 
be expected considering the attitude of the chief of the 


Unionist Party. 


STATE AFFORESTATION. 
HE Report of the Royal Commission appointed to 
inquire into and report on certain questions affecting 
coast erosion and afforestation in the United Kingdom was 
issued on Friday week. It contains one of the most far- 
reaching proposals for State trading ever made. It advises 
that the nation shall gradually acquire by purchase some 
nine million acres of land, and spend during the next 
eighty years a sum of money which will amount in all, as 
far as we can see, to over £450,000,000 sterling. ‘To 
induce the nation to assent to this colossal scheme, we are 
told that after the eighty years have elapsed the net 
revenue from the forest at present prices, ‘ which 
promise to be materially enhanced,” should be £17,500,000 
a year, a sum which is stated to “represent 3} per cent. 
on the total accumulated costs of the undertaking.” 
To put it in another way, the State at the end of 
the eighty years should be “in possession of property 
worth £562,000,000, or about £107,000,000 in excess 
of the total cost involved in its creation.” We shall 
make no attempt to check these figures in detail, though 
we should be very much surprised if they do not 
share the defect of all prospective estimates,—the defect 
of being far too optimistic. When estimates of pros- 
pective profit are made for private individuals, even 
by conservative estimators, it is usually safe to assume 
that they are twice too favourable. When they are 
made, not for private people, but for the public, they 
are more likely to be four times too sanguine. But 
this only applies to estimates for a short number of years 
alead. When the estimate has to do with periods so 
distant as eighty years, the likelihood of the profits ever 
materialising rapidly decreases. It may be said, indeed, to 
diminish with the square of the distance. It was hoped and 
believed when the Government took over the telegraphs 
that the State would reap a very great profit. Look at the 
result. In the same way it was honestly supposed by the 
enthusiastic members of the London County Council that 
they would be able to give London a splendid service of 
river steamers, and also in the end make a handsome profit. 
Instead, they made a disastrous loss. Even the Water Board 
is showing us that the savings assumed to be inherent in 
central control, and the substitution of one Board of 
Directors for many, are illusory. Already State action is 
proving expensive. All experience shows that Govern- 
ments when they attempt to trade, especially in a very 
difficult and complicated form of production, tend to make 
a “hash” of the business. Asa rule, they make no profit 
at all. When they do return a profit, it is pretty sure to be 
less than that which would have been made by the private 
trader. The “dead hand ” cannot compete with the living 
interest of the private individual. Well warranted was 
our ancestors’ detestation of mortmain. Milton said in a 
memorable passage: “ ‘I'he State shall be my governors, 
but not my critics.” If the nation is wise, it will follow 
him and declare: “The State shall be my governors, but 
not my timber merchants.” 
We note with regret that almost the whole of the Press, 
Unionist and Radical—the Daily Graphic is, we are glad 





to say, an exception—has joined in a chorus of approval of | it for themselves. 


the proposals of the Royal Commission. We are convinced, 








however, that if sensible men will take the trouble to think 
the question out for themselves, they will realise that it 
would be madness for the nation to enter upon the proposed 
speculation. Take first the salient fact that private owners 
in this country, in spite of a very genuine interest in affores- 
tation, and in spite of the expenditure on several of the great 
estates of no small amount of care and money, have not 
been able to make afforestation pay, except very occasionally 
and on a small scale. We see no reason to believe that the 
Government will be able to do in Britain what the private 
owner cannot. As to the foreign examples, we feel inclined 
to say with Mrs. Gamp :—“ Some people may be Rooshans, 
and others may be Prooshans; they are born so, and will 
please themselves.” We are not Russians or Prussians, 
and their precedents prove nothing for us. The plea 
that the State will be able to effect economies which 
the private individual cannot contrive, and make money 
go twice as far as he can, reminds us very forcibly of the 
kind of argument used by the young man of small or no 
income who is yet determined upon marrying. The 
argument that though the private individual may make 
a loss, the State will make a profit, is in truth very much 
on a par with the assertion that what will not keep one 
will somehow keep two. The inability of the private 
owner to make a profit out of forestry is, we ought to 
point out, very candidly admitted by the Commission. 
‘They say :—*“ In no circumstances do your Commissioners 
suggest that the State should be expected to finance schemes 
of private afforestation, by way of loan or otherwise. The 
security would not, in their opinion, in such cases be of a 
sufficiently substantial kind to warrant such action.” We 
venture to think that if the project is not worth lending 
money upon, it is not worth spending money upon, 
though, of course, we admit that this argument may be 
countered by the assertion that the State manages so 
much better than the individual that all the conditions 
change the moment the State enters the tield. That is 
logical pleading, no doubt, but surely it is a theory which 
experience contradicts. We have not had any experi- 
ence of Government afforestation on a grand scale in 
this country; but there is at any rate the example of the 
New Forest. It will not, we think, be urged that State 
action has proved a success there, either from the economic 
or the aesthetic point of view. 


Perhaps we shall be asked whether we really contend 
that it is not worth while to grow timber in these islands. 
That, we shall no doubt be told, is what our argument 
comes to. We do not shrink from the conclusion. We 
do not believe that timber can be grown at a profit 
here, or, to put it in a more scientific way, we believe 
that the money proposed to be spent on afforestation 
can be better and more profitably spent in other ways. 
That is the common-sense of the question. People in the 
British Isles do not spend money on growing timber 
because they have something better to do with their 
money. Now if that is the explanation—and we challenge 
any one to deny that this is not the reason why private 
individuals do not grow timber—then the spending of 
£450,000,000, or whatever the sum may be, by the 
State upon growing timber must be a waste of the 
national resources. Since the State has no Fortunatus’s 
purse out of which it can produce as many sovereigns 
as may be required, what we mean when we say that the 
State is to spend so many millions of money upon afforesta- 
tion is that the State shall take those millions from private 
individuals and insist upon their being spent upon the 
production of timber. The State will, in effect, say to its 
citizens :—“* You tell us that you can employ your money 
better in other ways, and will not therefore spend it on 
producing timber. We tell you that you are wrong, and 
that you shal/ spend it on raising timber. Since you are 
so perverse as not to do it yourselves, we intend to take 
the necessary money from you and spend it for your good.” 
Can any one deny that this is really what is meant by the 
State spending the taxpayers’ money on afforestation ? 
Of course it is open to the advocates of afforestation to 
say that the State is perfectly right, and that it is 
able to force people to do what they have not the sense 
to do for themselves; but at any rate the transaction 
must be based upon the assumption that the State can 
spend people’s money better for them than they can spend 
The Socialist will find no difficulty in 
assenting to this proposition, but we cannot help thinkiag 
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that those who are not Socialists, when they argue the 
matter out and realise what the proposal really is, will be 
inclined to doubt its wisdom. 

Remember, too, that what we have just said about 
Fortunatus’s purse applies in another direction. The 
State cannot grow money or make it; it must take what 
it spends compulsorily from the taxpayers. This means 
that whatever be the number of millions required by the 
State for planting, they will ultimately be taken away from 
other useful industries. At the best, and even if the State 
does not waste these millions, but makes a good use of 
them, it is only a question of a transfer from one industry 
to another. The £450,000,000, if not used in afforestation, 
will not lie idle in the course of the next eighty years. 
It will be used for some industrial or productive purpose. 
It will be spent on making docks or tramways, or building 
factories, or improving the cultivation of the land, or upon 
a thousand other forms of human activity. Since wealth 
is limited, and since it is impossible to eat your cake and 
have it too, if we set up a great State timber business we 
shall not have the other things upon which the money 
would have been spent in the natural course of events. 
Therefore we come back to the question whether the 
State is likely to make a better use of the £450,000,000 
than private individuals would,—whether we believe that 
the State knows better how to spend money than the 
individual. It is the old choice between Socialism and 
anti-Socialism. 

The objections to the scheme for afforestation are so 
many and so great that it would be quite impossible to 
state even a tithe of them in a single article. We must, 
however, notice one more before we conclude, and that is 
the taxation objection. How are we going to raise the 
money? The Commissioners suggest the modern fashion,— 
by loan. We are to borrow £2,000,000 or so a year 
for the next eighty years. Are we to borrow, also, the 
interest that will have to be paid on those loans? 
Apparently. If that is the case, then all we can say is 
that we are sorry for the unfortunate holders of Govern- 
ment securities, because the effect of such borrowing is 
bound to depress their property even more than it 
is depressed already. Already the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is intent upon taking most of the Sinking Fund 
for current financial expenses. If in addition to this, and 
to the borrowings for Irish land purchase, we are to 
borrow another two millions a year, not only will both 
the old and the new Sinking Funds disappear, but we 
shall actually be increasing the volume of the National 
Debt every year instead of decreasing it. The result must 
be a continuous fall in the price of Consols. Just as a 
systematic reduction of Debt each year, even if that 
redaction is small, must tend to maintain the price, so 
the systematic increase of the capital of the National Debt, 
even though it is only to the tune of two or three millions 
@ year, must tend to depress the security. In view of 
these facts, it would be, in our opinion, most unsound to 
finance afforestation by way of loaus. But if the money 
is to be raised by new taxation, we should like to ask the 
advocates of afforestation how they propose to raise it. 

Before we leave the subject of afforestation it is 
necessary to say a word in regard to the unemployment 
side of the matter. Though the Commission do not 
profess to recommend afforestation expressly as relief 
work, it is obvious that they have been not a little tempted 
to make the recommendations they do make by the thought 
that they will be able thereby to help to solve the problem 
of unemployment. We doubt it. Unemployed labour is 
always shown to be exceedingly dear labour, and, with 
the tremendous commitments involved in an afforestation 
scheme, the first thing that the Forestry Board would do 
would be to point out that it would be far cheaper for the 
State to use skilled labour and to give the unemployed a 
dole than to waste time, money, and energy in using an 
inefficient, and therefore costly, type of labour. 





LORD CROMER AT LEEDS. 


ORD CROMER covered so much ground in his 
valuable speech at Leeds that it is impossible here 

to do more than refer to one or two of the points he 
raised. In particular, we wish at once to express our 
entire agreement with what he said about the House of 


ti 
claim the credit of having pressed the importance of the 
Referendum upon public opinion long before that question 
reached its present urgency. As worked in Switzer} 
the Referendum can only be applied after a Bill has 
passed both Houses of Parliament, and is then set in 
motion on the petition of a given number of electors, 
In this country it would be necessary to make 5 
certain, though by no means an essential, modification 
of the Swiss plan. In the first place, the majority of the 
House of Commons ought to have the power to set up 
a Referendum as a means of overriding the House of 
Lords. The Liberal Party may fairly claim that it ought 
to have this method of overcoming the permanent Tory 
majority of the Upper House. This power could easily be 
given them. It might be enacted that if the Commons 
refused to agree to the Lords’ amendments, the Bill as it 
finally left the Commons should be submitted to a poll of 
the people. To put it in another way, the Lords would be 
deprived of the power of altering clauses twice passed by 
the Commons, or of rejecting Bills in toto, but might add 
a Referendum clause to Bills which contained such clauses, 
The result would be that the Lords, though losing the 
power of absolute rejection, would possess the power in all 
cases of dispute of referring the Bill to the decision of the 
electors. In the second place, a minority of the House of 
Commons—say one of not less than a third —ought to have 
the power to demand a Referendum when a Bill has passed 
both Houses, for otherwise it would be possible for a Tory 
majority in the House of Commons to combine with the 
permanent Tory majority in the Lords to pass an Act of 
which the electors might conceivably disapprove. Estab. 
lished on these principles, the Referendum would remove 
the whole of the legitimate grievance of the Liberal Party 
against the House of Lords. That House would then be 
on surer ground in opposing Liberal legislation, or in 
criticising Tory legislation, for in the last resort it would 
be conscious that its interpretation of the will of the 
people could be checked by appealing to the people 
themselves. 

A large part of Lord Cromer’s speech was devoted to 
the general question of finance, and in particular to the 
coming Budget. Of the intimate connexion between 
sound public finance and the commercial prosperity of the 
country it ought to be almost superfluous to speak. Yet, 
as Lord Cromer pointed out, it can hardly be superfiuous 
to insist upon this point when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer uses language which must tend to destroy 
confidence throughout the commercial classes. The 
members of the Government themselves are aware that 
by their legislation and by their speeches they have 
largely lost the confidence of the commercial classes 
because they have shaken that feeling of security upon 
which commerce must be based. Mr. Haldane, for 
example, on Wednesday pointed out in a passage of 
great seriousness the dangers produced by a lack of 
confidence. 


Nor are they likely to restore confidence, so far as can 
yet be seen, by their Budget. With most of what Lord 
Cromer said on this point we are entirely in agreement; 
but we regret that he went so far as to advocate, or at any 
rate to assent to, a reduction of the Sinking Fund. Itis 
perfectly true that at the present time the Sinking Fund 
is exceptionally large, amounting now to nearly £10,000,000. 
If we were onlv dealing with a Debt incurred in past 
generations, £10,000,000 a year would be a very large 
sum to demand from the existing generation of taxpayers. 
The real fact, however, is that a considerable portion 
of the present Debt was incurred only a few years ago 
for a war which the existing generation of taxpayers 
sanctioned and approved by their votes. We believe 
that war to have been justified in its inception and 
its results, but that does not alter the fact that it 
should be paid for within a reasonable time, and that 
the burden shduld not be laid upon generations which 
will have burdens enough of their own to deal with. On 
March 31st, 1899, the National Debt was £635,000,000; 
in 1908 it was £762,000,000. Thus the increase of in- 
debtedness in ten years is no less than £127,000,000. 
This is the sum which we of this generation ought, in 
justice to our successors, to wipe out as rapidly as possible, 
and a Sinking Fund of £10,000,000 a year is not a penny 





Lords and the Referendum. The Spectator may fairly 





too much for this purpose. There is another strong 
reason why the Sinking Fund should be maintained 
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intact. In previous periods when the fixed charge for 


the Debt has been reduced Cousols — at a aang 
sometimes at a very high premium ; t cd - ses a 
heavy discount. Consequently there is a double advantage 
‘, now making a special effort to pay off Debt; there 
. a greater profit to the taxpayer by buying up Consols 
at a low figure, and it is more important to sustain 
national credit when that credit is low than when 
’ A _ importance of maintaining the national 
credit is obvious to every one, but there is a particular 
reason why Consols should be restored to a par value as 
soon as possible to which insufficient attention has yet been 
directed. Mr. Gibson Bowles, in the very useful pamphlet 
on “National Finance” which we noticed four weeks 
ago, has clearly pointed out the dangerous position in 
which the country stands with regard to the savings- 
banks in consequence of the fall in the price of Consols. 
The State has undertaken a liability not only for the Post 
Office Savings Bank, but also for the savings-banks 
maintained by trustees and for certain funds belonging 
to Friendly Societies. With Consols at 84}, Mr. Bowles 
calculates that the deficiency of assets as compared with 
liabilities is no less than £25,000,000. At the present 
time Consols are nearly 1 per cent. cheaper, thus increasing 
this uncovered liability to over £30,000,000. If, owing to 
any cause, there were large withdrawals from the savings- 
banks, the Government would have to meet the claims of 
depositors at a great disadvantage. 

There is a final reason why no tampering with the 
Sinking Fund should be permitted. Last year Parliament 

dan Act which relieved a large part of the com- 
munity from the obligation of accumulating capital to 
make provision for their own old age. Having thus said 
to its subjects, “ You need not trouble to save,” it becomes 
obligatory on the State itself to do its own saving. Some- 
body must accumulate capital, and if individuals are to be 
deprived of one of the principal motives for voluntary 
accumulation, they must be compelled by taxation to 
accumulate enough, at any rate, to wipe out their collective 
debts. This question is of the utmost importance to the 
wage-earning classes. People too often forget that it is 
ultimately impossible to increase the wage-earners’ share 
of the wealth of the world except by increasing capital, 
and thus reducing the price which capital can command. 
In view of all these considerations, and also of the reckless 
manner in which local authorities are piling up Debt, we 
sincerely hope that all sound financiers—among whom 
we naturally place Lord Cromer in the front rank—will 
combine to resist any reduction of the Sinking Fund. 
Bad as the financial situation is, it is not so bad that we 
are forced to leave off paying our debts in order to pay 
our way. A Sinking Fund is absolutely essential to 
sound finance. 

Among possible sources of revenue, Lord Cromer alluded 
to the increased taxation of licensed houses. What amount 
of revenue can be obtained from this source nobody yet 
knows. It is certain that if the License-duties are 
gueety increased, a good many of the inferior houses 
will voluntarily surrender their licenses, and to that extent 
the revenue will suffer, while in other respects the com- 
munity will gain. Even the brewers themselves admit in 
their more conciliatory moments that there are too many 
licensed houses in the country, and the most scientific 
way of reducing the number is to increase the License- 
duty, so that the uneconomical houses may go out of 
existence. It is obvious, however, that the increase of the 
duties must not be so great as to amount to confiscation 
under the name of taxation, for, apart from the injustice 
of such a method of dealing with licensed property, it 
would be destructive of revenue. While hoping, therefore, 
that some additional revenue may be derived from the 
increased taxation of licensed houses—perhaps as much as 
two, or even three, millions a year—it is safer to confine our 
calculations to those staple sources of revenue with which 
everybody is familiar. That these are still capable of 
giving a sufficient yield to meet the needs of the present 
situation nobody can deny. Let us suppose for the sake 
of argument that the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
to ask the House of Commons to put existing taxes back 
to the figure at which they stood during the pressure of 
the war. That would mean an addition of threepence 
on the Income-tax, of threepence on the Tea-duty, and the 








restoration of the Sugar-duty to the figure at which it 
stood last year. At the present rate of a shilling im the 
pound the Income-tax this year is expected to yield 
£33,000,000, after allowing for the heavy abatement of 
threepence on earned incomes. Continuing that abate- 
ment, but increasing the tax by threepence, we ought 
upon this scale to get an additional revenue of about 
£8,000,000. It will be noticed that the Income-tax payer 
whose income is earned will still be only paying a shilling 
in the pound, whereas during part of the war he was 
paying fifteenpence. The increase of the Tea-duty from 
fivepence to eightpence would mean at least another 
£3,000,000, and the restoration of the Sugar-duty to 
its old figure about £3,500,000. Thus it is possible to raise 
more than £14,000,000 of additional revenue from existing 
taxes, und still to leave the country less taxed, both as 
regards Income-tax and as regards the Coal-duty and the 
Corn-tax, than it was during the war. If, in addition, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer adopted the proposal made 
in these columns for a universal Income-tax of moderate 
amount, levied on all incomes, whether paid in weekly wages 
or otherwise, above £50 a year, the finance of the country 
would be placed on a sound foundation in spite of the 
profligate spending of the present Government. It will be 
said, of course, that in time of peace a country ought to be 
less taxed than in time of war. Of course it ought. But 
what this country has to learn is that it cannot avoid high 
taxation in time of peace if it will persist in adding to 
expenditure. The whole of the present financial trouble 
arises from the recklessness with which the House of 
Commons has committed the country to vast schemes of 
expenditure without for a moment pausing to consider 
where the money is to come from to pay for them. That 
trouble will be even worse in the future, if we once admit 
that the present generation can justifiably escape from the 
liabilities which it has incurred by throwing the burden 
on its descendants. Let those who have called the tune 
pay the price. 





PRINCE BULOW’S POSITION. 


RINCE BULOW must have found in the atmosphere 
of the Prussian Diet a grateful contrast to that 
with which he has of late been familiar in the larger 
theatre of the Reichstag. In the smaller Assembly he 
speaks without interruption and he sits down amidst 
hearty cheers. He has no need to fear rude interruptions 
or inconvenient cross-examinations. ‘The Prussian Legis- 
lature is too carefully weeded in the process of election 
to make any of these things possible. It presents the 
pleasant appearance of a kindly family party. The 
various elements have, it is true, their several tastes and 
wishes, but they are pursued in a temper of mutual 
consideration, and with a constant reference to the 
will of the wise parent who cares for all of them 
and knows how to allot to each its proper measure of 
attention. It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
Imperial Chancellor should have bethought himself on 
Tuesday that he is also the Prime Minister of Prussia, and 
that Prussia is too integral a part of Germany te make 
the Diet an unfit place wherein to speak of German 
politics. For him, to be listened to without interruption 
and without comment has of late been an unusual 
experience, and Prince Biilow’s task is quite difficult 
enough to make him value such an opportunity of speaking 
his mind on Imperial administration. 


In the Diet, probably, the part of his speech that excited 
most interest was his defence of the new taxes which 
Prussia, in common with the rest of the Eupire, will 
shortly have to pay. But outside Germany more interest 
will be felt in his references to the mysterious subject 
of his relations with the Emperor. There has now been 
time for the Sovereign and the Minister to review 
the situation created by the acts of the one and the 
words of the other, and the speech of the Chancellor 
may fairly be accepted as embodying the result of 
their conversations. As stated on ‘luesday, this result 
seems to be of greater, though different, importance 
than was at first realised in England. Prince Biilow 
now holds a position which no other Chancellor has held 
under the present Emperor. We pointed out at the time 
that the residuary legatee of the controversy arising out 
of the Dgily Telegraph “ interview” was likely to be the 
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Chancellor rather than the Reichstag. The Emperor and 
his Parliament have their several spheres plainly marked 
out, and no alteration of them is possible without a formal 
aniendment of the Constitution. Between the spheres of 
the Emperor and his Chancellor there is no such clear 
delimitation. They are what the two agree to make 
them. Prince Biilow’s speech shows that negotiations 
between him and his Sovereign have been going on, and 
that for the present, at all events, there is a clear 
understanding between them. It is incredible that the 
Chancellor would have made so precise a statement 
in the Diet without satisfying himself beforehand that 
it would not be contradicted in the next speech the 
Emperor may think fit to make. The duty of the Imperial 
Chancellor, we learn, is to cover the wearer of the crown. 
He must not allow his master to be misunderstood. He 
must be ready to “explain and justify his attitude and to 
maintain his prestige.” But this is no mere unilateral 
duty. He must equally take care that no dissension shall 
arise between the wearer of the crown and the desires and 
sentiments of the country. The Constitution must be 
observed in the spirit as well as in the letter, and to see 
that this is done is the proper work of the responsible 
Minister. There may be room, so far as form goes, for more 
than one opinion as to the authority to which this responsi- 
bility is owing. But we cannot think that Prince Biilow 
himself has any doubt on the subject. He has no intention, 
we may be sure, of making two Constitutional changes at 
once, or of veiling the greater under the less. The 
Emperor has consented to share his autocracy with his 
Chancellor; he has not consented to share it with the 
Reichstag. Germany is still a long way off from Parlia- 
mentary government in the full sense of the term. All 
the same, she has got something which she had not before. 
The position of the Chancellor is changed. He is no 
longer the mere mouthpiece of his Sovereign. He has 
become an intermediary between the Emperor and the 
country, and he is charged with duties towards both of 
them. 

This, then, to all appearance, is the outcome of those 
“dark November days” in which the Emperor was 
meditating in silence on the measures which his latest 
miscalculation had made necessary. The Reichstag was 
passing out of his control, and in view of this unlooked- 
for change some new departure had to be taken. The 
early rumours of his determination to replace Prince 
Biilow by a soldier, and to govern Germany through 
Ministers against whom the Reichstag might rage as it 
liked without anything coming of it, may have represented, 
at least in part, the Emperor's first intention. But 
William II. is not the man to provoke a revolution for so 
slight a cause. His desire is to lead the German people, 
not to govern Germany without regard to their wishes, or iu 
defiance of their hostility. ‘The incidents that marked the 
close of 1908 were the revelation of an unsuspected force. 
Parliamentary government might still be a fiction, but 
the way to keep it a fiction was to recognise that Parlia- 
ment itself was a reality. It might be humoured, it might 
be managed, but it could not safely be disregarded. The 
Imperial reflections were confirmed, no doubt, by the 
Chancellor's report of the temper of the Reichstag. Prince 
Biilow could no longer guide it on the old lines, and if the 
Emperor was resolved to make no change in those lines he 
would have to find another Chancellor. The issue thus 
presented might well make a less prudent man than the 
German Emperor stop short in the career he may have 
dreamed of. To lower the German Reichstag to the level 
of the Russian Duma was not a task to be lightly entered 
upon, and rather than incur a risk so tremendous, and so 
opposed to all his earlier purposes, he was willing to give 
Prince Biilow the freedom he asked for, and to allow him 
to stand between the Crown and Parliament as the 
interpreter and harmoniser of their several minds. 

In appearance, no doubt, this may not be much of a 
concession. The Imperial Chancellor is still very unlike 
the British ideal of a Parliamentary Minister. Never- 
theless, it marks a change which probably goes as far as 
German opinion at present desires. The nation is not 
anxious to deprive the Emperor of any substantial power, 
but it is anxious to have some means of influencing at 
critical moments the use he makes of his power. If the 
arrangement which Prince Bilow has seemingly concluded 


a 
purpose will be provided. The Chancellor, indeed, wij] } 
no more directly responsible to Parliament than he hig 
been hitherto, but the Emperor has undertaken to consult 
him before doing anything that may bring on a Parlig. 
mentary crisis. In this way an interval will be secured jy 
which the Emperor may turn to account the informatio, 
which the Chancellor is able to give him, and mg. 
express his policy in terms more calculated to dj 
opposition than those which he has occasionally employed. 
In some countries, and in some conceivable states of public 
feeling even in Germany, a concession such as this would 
be valueless. But there is no reason to give it this 
character in the present instance. There are no signs of 
any essential difference of purpose between the Emperor 
and the bulk of his people. The new taxes are unpopular 
—when are new taxes anything else ?—but the dislike to 
them does not extend to the objects for which they are 
raised. Outside the Social Democracy there is no hostility 
to the military expenditure and none to the naval expendi. 
ture, beyond a natural desire to spread it over a longer 
period. Within the Social Democracy, no doubt, a wholly 
different feeling prevails; but formidable as this may 
hereafter become, its present action rather makes for the 
success of the Emperor’s policy. Germany is not Socialist, 
though a great many Germans are Socialists; and as long 
as this remains true, the growth of Socialism in the Empire 
is likely to bring the other parties closer together, em 80 
to make Prince Biilow’s task easier. 





THE CAREER OF A POLICE SPY. 


VERY one remembers the story of Father Gapon, the 
Russian priest who led the fatal demonstrations of 
the populace in St. Petersburg. The shooting down of 
the unarmed crowd, with the priest in the robes of his 
peaceful calling at its head, affected all men’s minds. The 
portraits of this Father Gapon appeared in English papers, 
and one had the impression of a romantic visionary driven 
by high impulses to secure that the wrongs of the people 
for whom he was spiritually responsible should be 
righted. And we dare say that the impression made 
by these acts and pictures was true enough at the 
time. But before long we had to admit that the truth 
about him was very different indeed. He turned out 
to be a police spy and agent-provocateur, and when his 
duplicity was proved to his comrades among the revo- 
lutionaries he was executed secretly by them. Thus 
ended a career which will not easily be forgotten in the 
history of the Russian Revolution. We prefer to believe 
that Gapon was a sincere champion of the people's cause 
to begin with, but that the waut of disciplined thought, 
which made him at once an unpractical leader, was a 
symptom of the mental and moral weakness which was his 
undoing. Perhaps he became terrified at the gigantic 
forces he was helping to let loose in Russia, and wished 
to save his life before it was too late, or else avarice made 
him an easy prey to bribery, and he was bought without 
difficulty by the police. ‘lhis familiar episode prepared us 
to believe almost incredible things about the transference 
of services from one side to the other in that subterraneous 
conflict of cunning which continually goes on between 
revolutionary agents and the secret police; but we were 
not prepared to learn anything quite so bewildering as 
the narrative given by the Paris correspondent of the 
Times on Wednesday. ‘This is one of the most extra- 
ordinary statements we ever read, and an examination 
of it leaves one with a more heightened sense than 
any detective story could give of the intricacies and 
complexities of a Secret Service. 
“It would appear,” says the Times correspondent, “ that 
Azeff, the leading member of the Russian Revolutionary 
Socialists, who has just been condemned by the specially 
constituted secret tribunal of the party in Paris as an 
agent-provocateur, must have held the threads of the whole 
Terrorist organization in his hands. He is represented as 
having arranged most of the outrages and assassinations 
which have been attempted or carried out in Russia during 
recent years, and, indeed, at the moment when his real 
character was exposed he is understood to have been 
engaged in a plot against the life of the Tsar. The theory 
is that he had instructions to let these terrorist machina- 
tions succeed or fail as it suited the purpose of his 
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ionary organizations. He was likewise engaged in 
ae of those demonstrations of the masses and 
tions the failure of which was fatal to the 


hose imsurrec , a 
Cee movement in Russia.” We are then told 


ff a rs to have regarded Gapon as a serious 
en ie the higher position and pay he enjoyed 
in the Secret Service. He also feared that Gapon knew 
of the double réle he himself was playing. We must 
remark here that if Gapon did not know of it, Azeff 
was a better spy than Gapon, for Azeff evidently knew 
all that was worth knowing about Gapon, otherwise he 
could not have coveted his better pay. Azeff resolved 
to get rid of Gapon, and it seems that it was he who 
supplied the information on which he was condemned asa 
traitor, and he who gave the order for his execution. 
Thus one police spy procured the death of another, and 
thereby established himself at the same moment in a 
better position in the Secret Service and in higher repute 
with the Anarchists he appeared to lead! We say 
“ap red to lead,” but as a matter of fact he did actually 
help them to commit crimes, though of course his excuse 


would have been that the encouragement of some crime 


was necessary to the suppression of worse crime. The 
wicked business of the agent-provocateur cannot often have 
been pursued in a more thoroughgoing manner than by 
Azeff. Revolutions were made in order that revolution 
might be prevented, crimes were committed in order that 
crime might be controlled, and blood ran at his dictation im 
Moscow and Kronstadt in order, we must suppose, that the 
land might have peace. The Times correspondent says :— 
“One of the terrorist crimes which Azeff had arranged 
with a view to the arrest of the conspirators before the 
plot was carried out was the assassination of the Prefect 
of St. Petersburg, General von der Launitz, who was shot 
at the ceremony of opening a hospital. The deed was 
accomplished before the date at which Azeff had arranged 
for the arrest of the conspirators. Other cases were an 
attempt to wreck a train in which the Grand Duke Nicholas 
Nicolaievitch was travelling, the attempt upon the life of 
General Trepoff, and an attempt to blow up the premises 
of the Sireté. He also appears to have been involved in 
the two great attempts at armed insurrection at Moscow 
and at Kronstadt, and to have betrayed the cause of 
his confederates.” Things like these, of course, mean an 
inevitable loss of innocent lives. Even when the object 
is not to stir up ineffectual, though bloody, street-fighting, 
but only to conduct a conspiracy against a particular 
person up to a certain point and then throw the whole 
train of events off the line,—even then the scheme may 
“gang agley,” as is proved by the assassination of General 
von der Launitz. The “ half-cock” revolutions and crimes 
of agents-provocateurs only too often turn into the worst 
kind of reality. We do not understand the state of mind 
of Governments which believe that it pays in the long 
run to resort to these methods. 


The Times correspondent goes on to quote a letter about 
Azeff which M. Lopukhin, ex-Chief of the Police Depart- 
ment, lately sent to M. Stolypin, the Russian Prime 
Minister; and here we come to the most astonishing part 
of the whole business. “On the evening of Novem- 
ber 11th,” says M. Lopukhin, “ there came to my residence 
in the Tavistcherkaya, St. Petersburg, Eugtne Azeff, with 
whom, as Chief of the Police Department, I was acquainted 
from May, 1902, to January, 1905, in his capacity of a 
special emissary of the police in Paris. Azeff, who entered 
without being announced, told me that several members of 
the Revolutionary Socialist Party, to which he himself 
belonged, had learned that he was an agent of the secret 
political police, and that the revolutionary tribunal was 
about to sit in judgment upon his case. He was aware 
that this tribunal was going to ask me to give information 
on this subject, and that his life was, therefore, in my 
hands.” It would be difficult to beat this for bewilder- 
ment. Notice, first, that the spy is able to slip into the 
honse of an ex-Chief of Police without being announced, 
and secondly and chiefly, that the revolutionary tribunal 
actually approaches au ex-Chief of Police and asks him to 
give evidence! To get a parallel to this, one would 
have to think of a band of dynamiters in London 
applying to, say, Sir Charles Warren for information 
about one of their own number. And to complete tho 
picture we should have to think of Sir Charles Warren 
as alluding to the incident as quite in the ordinary course 





of nature. M. Lopukhin goes on :—*“ To-day there came 
to me, also without having been announced, the Chef de 
la Sireté in St. Petersburg, General Gerasimoff, who 
stated that Azeff had asked him to question me as to what 
I should reply if the members of the tribunal dealing with 
the Azeff case asked me for the information which the 

required. General Gerasimoff added that all that took 
place before that tribunal, all the names of witnesses, and 
their testimony would come to his knowledge in full 
detail.” In other words, the secrets of the tribunal are 
no secrets, and yet the tribunal, which has thus become 
for all practical purposes a band of assassins working in 
the light of day, is allowed to continue in existence while 
Government officials gravely discuss what kind of evidence 
they shall lay before it, just as though it were a Royal 
Commission. M. Lopukhin finishes his letter by saying 
that Azeff’s demand, together with the assertion of the 
Chef de la Siareté that all is known about the affairs of 
the tribunal, “imply a direct menace” to himself, and 
he therefore appeals for protection. ‘'he logic of this is 
far from clear. Why should the facts in the letter suggest 
that M. Lopukhin’s life was threatened? One does not 
see the drift of it till one has read the letter several times. 
The so-called revolutionary tribunal is evidently composed 
to a certain extent of spies who have succeeded in duping 
their brother-revolutionaries. Now this tribunal wanted 
evidence as to Azeff, who had for some time been the 
trusted leader of the revolutionaries, but had at last 
brought himself under suspicion, and M. Lopukhin was 
sounded as to what kind of evidence he would give. When 
he had been approached by two persons who came to him 
separately al “unannounced”’ on the same errand, he 
realised that he was simply being used as a pawn for a 
particular purpose,—to prove the innocence (from the 
revolutionaries’ point of view) of Azeff. The Secret 
Service people wanted to keep Azeff where he was, 
But M. Lopukhin, in any case, exposed himself to danger 
because he would displease one section of men, who would 
not hesitate to remove him if he stood in their way. The 
Secret Police would be no sort of protection to him if he 
angered the revolutionaries. They might even employ the 
revolutionaries to get rid of him, as Azeff caused the 
tribunal to rid themselves of Gapon! That is perhaps the 
worst fact in all these wheels within wheels, that the spies 
think nothing of using the tribunal of revolutionaries as 
executioners. When Secret Service agents become their 
own masters there is no saying what they will not do. 
And M. Lopukhin plainly assumes that the Prime 
Minister knows little of the doings of his Secret Police, 
because he says, “I regard it as my duty to inform you,” 
and so on. 

Only last week, in writing of the Secret Service Bureau 
in the United States, we explained how necessary such a 
service is under the proper conditions, even in the most 
civilised countries. But in Russia apparently all the 
proper conditions are still disregarded ; and if the Secret 
Police were allowed to go on indefinitely uncontrolled ia 
this way, they would end by being the masters of the 
country, and that in a very sinister sense. It is no more 
right to encourage politicians to commit crime than it is 
to incite thieves to steal. Our readers, with the exercise 
of a little imagination, will be able to conjure up the most 
grotesque and alarming possibilities from the present 
system. The Secret Police could divest themselves of all 
responsibility. If they became convinced that certain 
prominent officials were unworthy of their office, or even if 
they found them personally disagreeable, they might employ 
the revolutionaries to assassinate them. The guilt could 
probably never be brought home. It would only be a case 
of crime which, as the phrase is, had “ eluded the vigilance 
of the police.” All that the Secret Police would have to 
do would be to withdraw their protection for twenty-four 
hours, nay, for half-an-hour, from the man they wished 
to have removed. Thus there might be a body of men 
receiving pay from both sides, and outraging or aiding 
the law as it suited their momentary convenience; and 
all the time the Government would be ignorant of the 
source of its weal:ness and discomfort. Such agents would 
be like the spy employed by the Duke of Wellington in 
the Peninsula, who in the Duke’s belief was always 
in the pay of the French army as well as in his own, 
and who moved freely between the two armies. If 
we remember rightly, however, the Duke considered 
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that he dealt honestly by both employers according 
to his lights. He betrayed them, that is, impartially 
and without malice. 








DULLNESS AND MONOTONY. 
HE larger number of people insist upon a certain 
amount of monotony, however great their energy or 
keen their intelligence. Nature brings us up to it. Her 
variety is but the superficial pattern upon her uniformity. 
“Rolled round in earth’s diurnal course” from the first 
moment of our existence, it is but natural that we should 
love sameness. The idea of a home, which lies, we suppose, 
at the root of civilisation, is interwoven with monotony. It is 
a place of sweet recurrences, where the constant fulfilment of 
expectancy creates a spurious sense of certainty, a half- 
conscious delusion that we know the future, that wo are not 
living beside a precipice after all. Sameness and stability 
seem inseparable. This is what we mean when we talk 
of the necessity for routine and method. Very little 
that is worth doing can be done haphazard. We know this 
instinctively, and are often absurdly unwilling to be put out 
of our habits, and absurdly grateful to some one who puts 
himself out of his habits for us. Monotony is an essential 
part of peace; and most, even among those who enjoy the 
struggle, look backwards and forwards to peace with regret 
and hope. 

But there are certain eccentric people who do not feel 
all this. They have an inborn hatred of the familiar. The 
trivial round does not absorb, or touch, or amuse them. 
It simply palls upon them, and they do not like to feel them- 
selves involved in it. A few of these are good and useful men 
and women, and more than a few are worthless good-for- 
nothings. By far the greater number are unhappy, and 
many are a source of unhappiness. Nature makes all 
rebels pay, and is seldom content with the punishment of 
the guilty alone. 

Take the woman of the present day who hates monotony. 
She is to be found in every class, and all she desires is change. 
Her intolerance of sameness amounts almost to a disease. 
When it is chronic, it produces discontent; when acute, 
caprice; every part of her nature is affected by it. It cannot 
be denied that she has a certain charm, her delight in all 
things new is so genuine and unaffected. She is ready even 
for disagreeable experiences, provided she has not had them 
before, and welcomes them with a zest which is often mistaken 
for courage. Unfortunately, however, nothing remains new. 
The exceptional is soon over, and then she is unhappy,—a 
wet-blanket tending to lower the spirits of all those who 
are finding happiness in the ordinary course of events. With 
a strange power of suggestion she will belittle the thing she 
despises, and with the black art of discontent turn all gold to 
dust. The strange thing is that if only she has the good 
fortune to be born among the cultivated, many people are sorry 
for her, even among those who suffer by her. There is an odd 
notion abroad that it takes a certain fineness of perception, 
and proves a certain depth of feeling and power of imagina- 
tion, to be able to make yourself miserable without apparent 
cause. As a matter of fact, it more often indicates a 
singular thickness of skin. Finely strung natures are as 
seusitive to joy as to pain. Habit cannot harden them. They 
respond instinctively to all sweet influences, and do not ask 
that their pleasures should be pointed by surprise. Of 
course a thoroughly stupid person is generally happy in an 
indifferent sort of way, just as a deaf person is undisturbed 
by discord; but extraordinary sensitiveness to disagreeable 
sounds may accompany an entire indifference to music, and 
proves no fineness of taste, but simply a morbid condition 
of the nerves, 

Considering what an amiable quality contentment is, it is 
strange that it is gone out of fashion among the educated. 
No one talks of it as a virtue, and no one ever affects it. 
Sometimes people seem almost inclined to apologise for being 
contented, as if they thought there was something rather 
“smug” about it. Indeed, people pretend to be discontented. 
But the poor are always old-fashioned, and wonderfully un- 
changing in their admirations. If a poor woman wishes a visitor 
to understand that one of her children is of a really beautiful 
disposition, and gives nothing but satisfaction to all who 


——. 
and if she calls her husband a contented man, she means the 


he has every domestic virtue. One has to remember that if 
a poor man or woman becomes discontented in the sense ¢ 
hating monotony and kicking against the routine of life hy 
or she can only break away from it by sheer wickedness, Hy 
can shirk work and get drunk and desert bis wife; she can it 
her home and her children go to rack and ruin. There is no 
other outlet for either of them. It is one of the most seriogg 
inequalities in the lot of the rich and the poor. 

Sometimes, of course, the desire for change is merely 4 
sudden impulse. At intervals accesses of caprice come upon 
the person who hates monotony. A man feels that he mug 
break the spell of the usual if he dies for it; and if he is aboyg 
getting drunk, he chooses, according to his nature, some mor 
refined form of self-indulgence. A tendency to these moral 
seizures creates an atmosphere of apprehension, especially 
around women, many of whom deplore the moods in which 
they feel a wild wish to have everything different,—the sky, 
the earth, themselves, their friends, everything, from the 
climate to the day of the week. Every one is a little afraid 
of them, because they are not “always the same,” and no 
one likes a woman of whom he or she is afraid. A continued 
hatred of monotony among the greater number of educated 
men means a fall in the social scale; and however firmly 
convinced one may be of the folly of social distinctions, the 
best men do not as a rule go down. 

Like all defects, this curious form of restlessness may be 
completely counteracted by the presence of certain virtues in 
a high state of development, and like so many defects, it can 
be to some extent covered by wealth. The rich man who goes 
to shoot big-game because he hates monotony is commonly 
accounted a good fellow. The professional man who “ never 
sticks to anything” for the same reason is not so lightly 
excused. Now and then we see truly benevolent people, both 
men and women, who cannot endure monotony. As a rule 
they give themselves to a kind of impersonal philanthropy. 
They are always doing good to an ever-changing crowd 
whose items they hope never to see again. We trace this 
hatred of the familiar and love of change in the writings of 
certain modern missionaries. These godly lovers of adventure 
do immense good. The running of risks among new scenes 
and new people in a great cause, and in the certainty 
of Providential protection, bas for some fine natures an 
irresistible fascination—we have seen those who seemed to 
us quite amazingly happy—and their books sometimes ring 
with delight. But for the most part the men and wemen 
who hate monotony have no genuine love of life. They come 
to the common feast without appetite, and must be tempted 
by a continual change of fare. They may be called brilliant 
and accounted sensitive, but in a very real sense of the word 
they are dull. 





EDGAR ALLAN POE. 

OE, who was born on January 19th, 1809, was a great 

master of artifices, and of a cunning style; and we 
would add that he was also a master of morbidity, were it not 
that the word explains nothing while asserting too much. 
His triumphs in technique and in the employment of specially 
invented mediums were wonderful enough in all conscience, 
without our attributing to him accomplishments of which he 
had no trace. In the past few days we have read several 
appreciations of Poe, and have been struck chiefly by their 
extravagance. In the Nation last week there was a paper by 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, who appears to be much surprised that 
Poe should have come out of America, as though the very 
recognition of the existence of genius did not at once deprive 
us of all ground for surprise at its conditions. Why should 
not Poe come from Boston as well as Shakespeare from 
Stratford-on-Avon, or Tennyson from Lincolnshire, or De 
Quincey from Manchester? But America, we are told, is not 
worthy of Poe, and only two men born since the Declaration 
of Independence could avert the everlasting condemnation of 
that erring country if they could and would speak for her. 
One of them is Poe himself, and the other is Whitman. 
Mr. Shaw does not even say two men of letters. So, because 
Poe is insufficiently appreciated in America, as we admit be 
is, that country—the country of Lincoln, and J. R. Lowell, 
and Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Emerson, and Thoreau, 
and Hawthorne, and Lee (greater even in defeat than in 
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victory), aud Jackson, and Grant, not to mention Longfellow 
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and Whittier (who provoke too much controversy with 
Americans for our liking, and whom we shall therefore place 
hors concours)—is to be eternally damned. Yet several of the 
names we have mentioned are linked to great human causes, 
and were borne by men of world-shaking character and purpose. 
Poe was a man without character, though his guilt was probably 
slight, for he was @ weak vessel ; and he cannot seriously be 
made a pretext for the condemnation of his country. He 
left his countrymen what was in its way a splendid legacy, 
though really irrelevant from Mr. Shaw’s point of view,— 
brilliant exercises in material ratiocination (his stories are 
often nothing less) and verses of which the technical finish 
haunts every ear that bas heard the sound of them. That is 
much; but it is an inhuman and perverse judgment which 
discovers in Poe the springs of truly great writing; for he 
was without the finest human motives on the moral side, and, 
for all his art, without the greatest and noblest of those 
resounding harmonies of which Milton and Shakespeare hold 
the secret. 

Mr. Shaw asks if the America of Poe has passed away, or 
whether it ever existed. The question hardly needs asking. 
The background of Poe’s imagination is obviously not America 
more than any other country. It is all countries or no 
country. Poe saw his images against a neutral background, 
and saw them through the discolouring mists which issued 
from a nervous and fantastic mind. If Poe had been a truly 
great man, he would of course have been a great American ; 
but he was not. Mr. Shaw is, we suppose, constitutionally 
unable to perceive that the second defect points to the first. 
And so he goes on grotesquely exalting Poe at the expense of 
Dickens (“for him the great synthetic ideals do not exist”), 
among others, and reminding us that the “gorgings and 
guzzlings which make Christmas our annual national 
disgrace” were recommended by Dickens, as though Poe were 
himself immaculate in the matter of sensuous indulgence 
and controlled his bodily appetites. All of which demon- 
strates, when you come to look into it, that a prodigious 
amount of nonsense can be preached by brilliant humanitarian 
philosophers in the name of progress and art. 

Poe’s true claims to immortality, if of a different kind and 
on a lower plane, are perfectly distinct. No man has struck 
out so many new lines in the region of romance. And he 
was not merely fruitful himself, he rendered others fruitful. 
He was the inventor of the detective story, and Wilkie Collins, 
Gaboriau, Du Boisgobey, Sir A. Conan Doyle, and others like 
these are all his literary descendants. ‘The Murders in the 
Rue Morgue,” “The Mystery of Marie Roget,” and “The 
Purloined Letter” are perfect examples of their class. If 
any one wants to read an engrossing exposition of the 
value of deductive reasoning, we commend him to “ The 
Purloined Letter.” There he will find a lucid philosophy 
of the method which has since yielded such vastly popular 
results in the hands of all the writers of detective stories. 
In years to come it might be printed as a preface to 
“Sherlock Holmes,” for it contains virtually all the 
principles which are there applied with such practical skill. 
Again, Poe originated the story of scientific imagination. 
Read “The Adventure of One Hans Pfaall,” and you see the 
germ of what Jules Verne wrote thirty years later. The 
method is exactly that of “ A Journey to the Moon,” of “The 
Voyage of the Nautilus,” and others,—bold flights of fancy 
mingled with judicious parcels of popular science. Once 
again, Poe originated (though the model is not quite so definite 
in this case) the type of story which is half a tale of adventure 
in savage lands and half a tale of the marvellous. “The 
Narrative of A. Gordon Pym” was the precursor of Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s “She” and similar stories. Yet again, “Tbe 
Gold Bug,” with its memories of Kidd and buried treasure, 
and its map and its cryptic directions, no doubt suggested the 
machinery of “Treasure Island,” though R. L. Stevenson, 
of course, elaborated the method. One might go on for a 
long time giving examples of Poe's originating genius, but 
we will only add two more. “ William Wilson,” that singular 
study of dual personality, was the prototype of Stevenson's 
“Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” And in developing the realistic 
method Poe was before Flaubert and Zola. His parades of 
minute detail gave an intense reality to the scenes into which 
he introduced his bizarre and spectral figures. In one respect 
we might illustrate his success by that of Mr. H. G. Wells, 
who makes his readers go much more than half-way to meet 








the demands on their credence by the lifelike nature of the 
theatre in which the wonders are said to have happened. As 
we pointed out in the Spectator some twelve years ago, there is 
another kind of story in which Poe is supreme. This is the 
story in which modern men move in a dim world of crumbling 
castles and demoniac ladies, and hear, through magic casements 
opening on misty lakes, the thunders of the storm and the cries 
of the dying, while even above the tempest is heard the mutter 
of ancestral voices bewailing the ruin of an ancient live. 
Others have tried to borrow the light, but have never made it 
burn brighter, or, rather, with a more lund intensity. 

The ingenuity of Poe’s stories has its counterpart in the 
notable metrical skill of his verse. “ The Raven” (a master- 
piece in verbal technique) and “ Annabel Lee” live in the 
memory and never spoil; they never give one the impression 
that they are overwrought, like “ The Bells ” and some others. 
Poe once published an account of how he wrote “ The Raven,” 
and Tennyson remarked that no poet had ever before thus 
taken the world completely into his confidence. If we 
remember the paper rightly, Poe explained, though we do not 
suppose he was perfectly serious, that a refrain was the 
important thing to choose first, and that everything else must 
lead up to, and be subordinate to, that. By a regular process 
of ratiocination he then showed that the word “ Nevermore” 
was the most telling of refrains, and that “The Raven” was 
justified as a poem because it led up to that refrain. One 
suspects, after all, that Poe wrote “The Raven” first, and 
attuched his principles to it afterwards. 

What is it that is wanting in Poe’s work in spite of its 
high technical skill, and in spite of the almost universal 
appeal made to the imagination of men by tales of mystery 
and horror? We take the defect to be that there is no true 
human interest. We note as a sign of our times that the 
want is apparently not felt by Mr. Bernard Shaw and several 
other critics. We may be dazzled, horrified, and dismayed to 
any extent, but if there is no humanity in the stories there is 
no permanent delight. “Ligeia” is a marvellous description 
of a woman, but it is of a woman carved out of marble; she 
does not begin to impress us till another wife takes her place 
and she becomes a memory, and then has that mystical 
influence in a man’s life which Poe knows so well how to 
handle. But that is not a human impression. The more we 
read of Poe, the more we feel that we are really walking on 
the sands of the desert. There is gold in the sand, and there 
are the mysteries of dawn and eve, and the mirage shows 
shining castles and glowing pageants of woods, wastes, and 
waters. Yet it is not enough. We thirst for real running 
streams, and the kindly works of men and oxen, and the 
wholesome faces of human creatures, and the homely charities 
of the green earth. 

Even when Poe fascinates us most, Pope’s couplet, forged 
for so different a man and in so different an age, rises to 
our lips :— 

“Thus with each gift of nature and of art 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart.” 
Poe had not got, at any rate on his literary side, an honest 
heart, or, indeed, any heart at all. But what a tale of horror 
he might himself have written of “The Poet without a 
Heart,” and how he would have delighted in the intricacies 
and sophistries of such self-dissection. 





GARDENING IN A CATALOGUE. 

TEVENSON writes somewhere of the pleasure of 
voyaging in an atlas. If he had been the possessor of an 
English garden, he would have taken an equal pleasure in 
planting and sowing in the seedsmen’s catalogues. The 
gardener has the same chance of happy expeditions to 
terraced walks and flowery spaces of his own imagining; he 
may possess all the rarest and most difficult of blossoms for 
the mere trouble of turning over pages. He may choose this 
and reject that; in a moment of time, without the labour and 
difficulty of sowing, and watering, and pricking out, and thinning 
out, he may clothe his beds and borders with the newest and 
most brilliant of carnations and columbines and larkspurs and 
pansies; and then without ever giving the gardener or any- 
body else any reason whatever he may pull them all up and 
put in something else. He may build rock-gardens and water- 
gardens and wall-gardens in which all the most charming 
and most difficult of Alpine flowers flourish at will. His 
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roses will be the envy of his neighbours for miles; his 
herbaceous border will hold a profusion, a riot, of phloxes and 





Greenwood.” There is no illustration. “Lovely, not 
with Prima Donna,” is another observation which should by 


delphiniums ; his azaleas and rhododendrons will light his | the result of experience. But it is the kitchen-garden which 


lawns with gold and crimson. He will be no less successful 

in the orchard and the kitchen-garden. His apples will deserve 

all that the nurserymen say of their apples; his peas and 
beans will be as large and as perfectly flavoured as those in 
the pictures; his gardener will win all the prizes. To sit with 

a pile of the January catalogues on the floor by an armehair, 

and to pick them up and scan them critically, with a nice 

eye for possible defects and improvements, is to be a gardener 
indeed. 

There is even a kind of freemasonry in the making of 
catalogues, or at all events in the making of catalogues of 
flowers and plants; vegetable seeds are a little different. It 
would probably be too much to expect nurserymen to be 
enthusiastic about the merits of each other’s marrowfat peas, 
or runner beans, or turnips, or onions. Occasionally they are 
even rude, and one will describe another's pet seed as 

“somewhat coarse,” or as “suitable for exhibition only, being 

deficient in flavour and quality.” If you turn to the catalogue 

of the firm who originally introduced this seed, you will find 
a very different story; the quality is not less admirable than 
the flavour. But there are no disputes over the charms of the 
flowers; there is, as we have said, a real freemasonry among 
flower-gardeners, and their catalogues hold nothing but praises, 
particularly for the roses. Perhaps the gardener in rose- 
catalogues finds the best. How do the rose-growers contrive 
to invent so many different descriptions of roses? School- 
masters who have a difficulty in writing different reports for 
different boys ought to take lessons from the catalogues of 
roses. You may read page after page of descriptions of 
roses without finding a repetition; each little picture is set 
differently, even if it is only in the order of the words, 
putting “fine” before or after “free-flowering,” or adding an 
“exquisite” or a “ very distinct,” or surprising you with some 
strange tint that you have never seen in any rose. Of all 
delightful catalogues of roses, the French are without doubt the 
most varied and the most ingenious. The French rose-grower 
has all the colours and all the graces at the end of his budding- 
knife, and he grafts them on to his pages till the little book 
glows and smells of roses. He takes the trouble, even, to 
translate his catalogue into English, whereas it is much better 
in French; but the English has the right touch, and the true 
spirit of the rose-grower informs the most businesslike para- 
grapbs. “According to the importance of the order I 
invariably do myself the pleasure of adding a few pretty 
varieties over and above,” he announces. What could be 
better? ‘Expeditions are made from the 10th of October to 
the end of April.” ‘“ Expeditions” means the despatching of 
orders; but there is a romance about an expedition that a 
mere consignment does not know. Nor do we guess in 
England all the uses that roses may be put to. In the parish 
of Ockley, in Surrey, there used to be a pretty custom for 
lovers to plant roses over the graves of their sweethearts; but 
the French rose-grower goes further than that,—he offers you 
“twelve magnificent white dwarf rose-trees, two of which are 
climbers, for decorating tombs, 5s. 9d.; twenty of the same 
for large tombs, 7s. 3d.” _In every case he spares no effort to 
ensure “ good germination and the sincerity of the species.” 
His names and adjectives are better than ours. “ Evergreen 
rose, very climbing,” describes the rose exactly. “ Mistress 
Bosanquet” is fascinating. Undergraduates would perhaps 
deride “ Queen of Bedders ” ; but who is to dispraise “ Liberty, 
Ige. full fl. magnificent shape, col. dark fiery red, the nec [sic] 
plus ultra of red roses”? After that, one reads almost 
calmly of “ a vigorous shrub, excessively floriferous.” Perhaps 
the most attractive name of all is “ The sweet little Queen of 
Holland.” The mere label would be an ornament. 

The English flower-garden evokes fewer emotions among 
the catalogue-makers, but there is a depth of devotion even 
in their restraints. When Chinese pinks are described as 
“very showy, almost gorgeous,” the presence of the “ almost” 
adds a distinction to every flower on the page. Sweet-peas, 
next to roses, call forth enthusiasms of word-painting; they 
can be lovely, delicate, gigantic, slightly flushed, unequalled, 
robust, most dazzling, grand, most unique, and bold. But 
the names are a difficulty ; so many of them are the same, or 
the same but a better kind. “Lord Kenyon superseded by 


urges the catalogue-maker to his higher flights, Over the 
potato he exercises the careful supervision of a 
attendant. “We advise that in planting, a small piece be 
taken off the end opposite the eyes, in order that the old tuber 
may decay, as it is found that when the mother potato remaing 
sound, the crop is a small one.” The magnitude of thy 
maternal sacrifice demanded of the potato is only equalled by 
the potato’s rakish propensities when left to its own devicg, 
A danger, you read in another catalogue, “ frequently recurrip 
is the gradual undermining of the constitution of the potato” 
You must study the catalogue if you want to know how to 
build it up again. Here and there you come across a “tip” 
which possibly most gardeners have heard of, but of which 
certainly not every gardener makes use. Cabbage and broeeolj 
seed is often sown in vain. “To prevent the ravages of birds 
and mice, it will be found a good plan to steep the seed for 
about fifteen minutes in paraffin oil before sowing.” How 
many gardeners conld name a dozen cabbages at sight? 
There are many more than a dozen in the catalogues, all in 
their own way attractive. But you must be thoroughly 
familiar with a kitchen-garden seed catalogue to appreciate 
the nuances of description which tell the important truths, 
There might be an examination held, perhaps, in proficiency 
in deciding on the meaning of catalogue-characters. Thus: 
“ Fine handsome fruit, scarlet fleshed, prettily netted, luscions 
flavour; it is a fine setter and good constitution.” A setter 
that is prettily netted is a riddle for gamekeepers and fisber. 
men; but the answer is a melon. “Dark brown skin, good 
keeper, firm and heavy”; that is an onion. “The fruits are 
of an intense and brilliant colour, and of excellent flavour, 
and are borne in large clusters from fifty to seventy all 
united to one footstalk, resembling a huge branch of 
grapes; a splendid long-keeping variety.” It sounds like 
the fruit that Joshua and Caleb brought back from the 
brook of Eshcol; it turns out to be an admirable sort of 
tomato. On the opposite page you may read of “one 
of the most popular of radishes.” These are within the 
reach of all, and the gardener at work among the 
catalogues merely has to select; the seeds do the rest, 
But it is when the catalogues suggest impossibilities 
that they are really inspiring. Gardeners who have such 
pleasant accessories to a kitchen-garden as cellars, or out- 
houses where the temperature can be maintained at 50°, can, 
of course, do what they please. But it is when the owner of 
a small garden wants to grow his own mushrooms that he 
realises the ambitions which a catalogue can inspire and 
quench. “The cultivation of this nutritious esculent is 
extremely simple. The mushroom-beds are best made under 
cover, say under the benches of a greenhouse. ..... Should 
the bed get at all dry, water with tepid water; keep the walls 
and floor, &c., about the place damp so as to ensure a moist 
atmosphere and watering the bed unnecessary.” But suppose 
the greenhouse is also wanted for flowers, which need watering? 
Suppose it is the only greenhouse? “The high quality of the 
mushroom spawn we offer is beyond question...... Eight 
bricks will spawn a bed 12 feet by 4 feet.” There is nothing 
more tempting in the catalogues; the ease, the speed, the 
certainty of the crop would allure the most apathetic. The 
only requisite needed in the small garden, besides tlie eight 
bricks, is the vacant, well-heated greenhouse set aside for the 
sole purpose of growing mushrooms. 








CORRESPON DENCE. 


THE NAVIES OF THE WORLD. 
VI—THE ITALIAN NAVY. 
(To tus Eprron or Tue “ Sprcrator.” | 
Sir,—Italy is always included amongst the great naval 
Powers in Parliamentary Returns and discussions. Ever 
since the kingdom of Italy came into existence the great 
importance attaching to sea power has been recognised by her 
ralers, and large expenditure has been incurred on the war 
fleet even at times when the financial conditions were difficult. 








Lord Rosebery,” you read, and “ Venus superseded by Gracie 





In 1866, when the battle of Lissa took place, the Italian Fleet 
was much superior to the Austrian in numbers and types of 
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a 
sng: but the thorough preparation and organisation 

Se ee Fleet, the high spirit of its personnel, and 
above all the leadership of Tegethoff, prevailed over material 
disadvantages, a8 similar qualities have prevailed again and 
in in warfare. Italy has never forgotten the lesson 
taught at Lissa, and it has influenced all subsequent naval 
administration. a's 

Italian shipbuilders were famous and experienced long 
before England possessed a Royal Navy. Henry VIII. 
invited some of them to this country when he began the 
systematic construction of a war fleet. This ancient tradition 
bas been maintained, and no Navy has shown greater 
originality and boldness in design since the use of armour 
began more than fifty years ago. In Italy it is possible for a 
certain number of naval officers and naval constructors to 
become Members of Parliament without relinquishment of 
office; and this fact bas undoubtedly increased the interest 
and value of naval debates as well as influenced naval policy. 
Amongst these official Members, Benedetto Brin has played 
the greatest part, serving bis country as Director of Naval 
Construction, Minister of Marine, and Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. An accomplished naval architect and a keen 
student of foreign achievement, he exercised exceptional 
power on Italian warsbip-building during many years; and 
to him and his able successors in the office of Director of 
Naval Construction must be largely attributed the excellent 
types that have been produced. His grateful countrymen 
have marked their appreciation of his services by giving 
his name to a powerful battleship launched about seven 
years ago. 

Italy showed the way in the construction of battleships of 
large dimensions and extremely high speed, armed with very 
heavy guns, by laying down in 1877-78 the ‘Italia’ and 
‘Lepanto,’ four hundred feet in length, of about fourteen 
thousand tons displacement as originally designed, and nearly 
sixteen thousand tons as completed, the speed being eighteen 
knots. These ships carried four seventeen-inch one-hundred- 
ton guns, protected by nineteen-inch armour; there was no 
vertical armour on the sides, but a strong steel deck pro- 
tected the vitals, and the maintenance of buoyancy and 
stability was entrusted to minute water-tight subdivisions 
and water-excluding material placed above the protective 
deck. At that time the largest British ship building was the 
‘Inflexible, three hundred and twenty feet in length, of eleven 
thousand four hundred tons, and fourteen knots speed, carry- 
ing four eighty-ton guns. Whatever opinion may be held as 
to the wisdom of the Italian authorities in making a great 
experiment, there can be no question as to their courage, or 
as to their successful accomplishment of the plan they 
considered of supreme value to the national defence. The 
geographical position of Italy and her physical configuration 
impose certain exceptional conditions on her Fleet, and these 
conditions have been treated as paramount in their influence 
on warship design. High speed as well as large coal-supplies 
are prominent amongst these essential features. Similar con- 
siderations, supplemented no doubt by financial limitations, 
caused the Italian authorities to enter upon the construction 
of the modern type of armoured cruisers, in which they also 
were pioneers. Equal courage and resource have been shown 
in the design and construction of small swift cruisers, 
destroyers, torpedo-boats, and submarines, constituting a 
defensive flotilla auxiliary to the sea-going fleet. In the 
adoption of improved types of guns and explosives, in the 
use of steel armour, in the utilisation of oil-fuel, and in many 
other directions, Italy has played a distinguished part. 

There has also been a concurrent development of ship-yards, 
engine and steel works, armour and gun factories, and other 
establishments on a scale which has enabled Italy not merely 
to meet her own requirements, but to build and arm warships 
for foreign countries. The Government has given great 
encouragement to private enterprise, and in this way has 
overcome difficulties arising from the inferiority of Italy to 
other countries, so far as is possible in view of her comparative 
poverty in coal and iron. Amongst Italian-built warships of 
recent years are the armoured cruisers ‘ Nisshin’ and ‘ Kasuga,’ 
bought by Japan when war was obviously inevitable. These 
vessels did excellent service at Port Arthur and in the battle 
of Tsushima. 

Mention must also be made of the fact that the whole naval 
policy of Italy has been based upon a settled plan of campaign, 








which for a long period was largely influenced by the con- 
sideration of a possible conflict with France, whose navy 
was greatly superior in force. Consequently the construction 
of the Fleet has been accompanied by the provision of fortified 
naval bases at points of great strategic importance,—Spezzia, 
Maddalena (in Sardinia), Taranto, and elsewhere. Very large 
expenditure has been bestowed on these shelters for the Fleet, 
and great ability has been shown in their design and arma- 
ment. The whole system of coast defence has also been most 
carefully studied and efficiently organised. 

At the present time the Italian Navy includes eleven modern 
battleships afloat, two of which are incomplete ; their aggregate 
displacement approaches a hundred and thirty-six thousand 
tons. Ten armoured cruisers are built or building, their 
aggregate displacement being nearly sixty thousand tons; the 
oldest of these vessels was launched sixteen years ago. Four 
are stillincomplete. Last year the Minister of Marine proposed 
the construction of two battleships, each exceeding eighteen 
thousand tons in displacement, designed to carry ten or twelve 
twelve-inch guns and to have a very high speed (twenty-two 
to twenty-three knots). One of these vessels is actually in 
progress, and the other will probably be proceeded with this 
year. In addition to this armoured fleet, Italy possesses a 
number of small swift cruisers and a powerful torpedo flotilla, 
which includes seventeen destroyers less than twelve years 
old, about a hundred and twenty-five torpedo-boats of various 
classes, and six submarines. 

During the last ten years the total sum voted in the Naval 
Estimates of Italy has varied from about £4,600,000 to 
£6,300,000. Of these amounts from £300,000 to £400,000 
must be deducted for expenditure on coast defences and on 
the mercantile marine in making comparisons with British 
estimates. Since the year 1900 the expenditure on new 
construction has varied from rather less than one million 
to about one and three-quarter millions. The weak spot 
in Italian naval administration consists in the disproportion 
between the annual vote for new construction and the total 
liability on incomplete ships. The period of construction of 
individual ships is consequently lengthened inordinately, and 
an undue proportion of current expenditure is represented by 
vessels in various stages of progress, but of no value for active 
service. Italy does not stand alone in this respect, but 
she is one of the most striking illustrations of a policy which 
is certainly objectionable. It may be due in part to frequent 
changes in the Ministry of Marine. Each occupant of that 
post naturally desires to have his name associated with the 
commencement of some new type; but if effect is given to 
that desire, while no corresponding financial provision is made, 
the result must be most unsatisfactory. Italy has proved this 
to be true. Armoured vessels which were launched in 1905 
are still incomplete. It is the custom in Italy to launch ships 
ata much earlier stage of construction than is the custom 
here; but after allowing for this difference in practice, it 
cannot be doubted that it would be wiser for Italy to con- 
centrate expenditure on the more rapid completion of a less 
number of ships. The traditional friendship between Italy and 
Great Britain, and the important influence which the existence 
of a powerful Italian Fleet must exercise upon the mainte- 
nance of our position in the Mediterranean, make it a matter 
of the highest importance that Italy should not decline from 
ber position relatively to other Mediterranean Powers, or lose 
the place that has been so bardly and honourably earned 
amongst the war fleets of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. H. Wurrs. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
YUAN SHIH-KAL 


[To tae Eprror or tas “Srecrator,”] 

Srr,—There have been two earthquakes during the opening 
days of the year, one physical, which has aroused widespread 
sympathy and ready help, the other political, which has been 
given little attention. The fall of Yuan Shih-Kai from power 
as virtual Premier of China is a disaster affecting the happi- 
ness and progress of a nation numbered by hundreds of millions, 
Without dwelling, however, on the consequences, actual or 
probable, I will attempt to indicate what sort of man Yuan 
Shih-Kai is. 

The following story was related to me and to others by 
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‘Ts’ai Taotai (Ts’ai Hsiao Chi). In 1900 four “Boxer” delegates 
visited Yuan, then Governor of Shantung Province, at his 
yamen, and begged his support for the anti-foreign movement. 
Yuan had good cause to be aggrieved with the foreigner, for 
it was from Shantung Province that the colony of Kiao-chau 
and the port of Tsing-tao had been taken by force. He 
resisted the appeals of the “ Boxer” delegates, however, on the 
grounds (1) that the movement was revolutionary, (2) that it 
would involve its adherents in warfare. The delegates replied 
that the movement could not be called revolutionary when it 
had the support of the Throne, and as regards an appeal to 
arms, the “ Boxers” were rendered by their religious charms 
immune from danger from sword or gun. The conversation 
on these points took place at a meal in Yuan’s yamen. On its 
conclusion, Yuan invited his visitors into a courtyard. Here 
he had them tied up to four pillars, and a detachment of his 
soldiers, armed with rifle and ball cartridge, was marched 
in. “ We will now test your immunity from bullet wounds,” 
said Yuan, “and after that, I will send my answer to your 
leaders.” The order was given to fire, and the four dead 
bodies were sent out to the “ Boxer” camp for answer 
Yuan was called to power, on the failure of the “ Boxer’ 
rising, by the late Empress-Dowager. He was appointed to 
Tientsin, with the duty of facing the foreign Powers. It is 
bis conduct in front of the armed Powers at this crisis which, 
I think, it would be a serious thing for the foreigner to forget. 
Most of the Powers were falling over each other in their 
eagerness to claim leases of territory, indemnity for expendi- 
ture, compensation for losses, satisfaction for outrage, and 
privileges and concessions of many kinds. At the same time 
that the Powers were claiming restitution as a matter of 
right, they were, unhappily, inflicting on China every 
kind of wrong. I should wish to pass quickly over the 
horrors of the military campaign, in which no prisoners 
were taken. Several of the military commanders exerted 
themselves at an early stage to stop the outburst of 
sanguinary violence which others considered a proper retribu- 
tion. It is sufficient to say that the Chinese, high and low, 
were submitted to many wrongs. Yuan's action was note- 
worthy. He invited the foreign community and the officers of 
the garrisons to his yamen. He gave them entertainments, 
dinners, theatrical performances. The concessions of territory 
that were asked for by the foreigner were granted. The whole 
of the river frontage on both banks at Tientsin was divided 
among the Powers. Several Powers who already held territory 
there now acquired extra concessions. Some acts of another 
kind were then performed by foreigners. Thus the railway 
was yielded,—first, by the Russians to the Germans, by the 
Germans to the British, and by the British to the Chinese. 
The United States declined to accept a valuable concession of 
territory. Feelings of amity began to displace the hatred and 
violence of the “ Boxer” time. In this movement the responsible 
British representative, Sir Ernest Satow, and the British 
commanders, Sir A. Gaselee and Sir O’ Moore Creagh, took an 
honourable and leading part. It may be doubted whether 
they could have done so much if they had not had the cordial 
and intelligent co-operation of a man of like mind on the 
Chinese side in Yuan Shih-Kai. 

During the seven years or more of his Viceroyalty at 
Tientsin the relations of Chinese and foreigners in North 
China, notwithstanding occasional local eruptions, became 
closer and more friendly than ever before. The native city of 
Tientsin, one of the most populous in the Empire, became a 
model of cleanliness, and a centre of order and honest 
administration, as well as of humane and progressive effort. 
Yuan’s policy of non-resistance to the foreigner, right or 
wrong, was accompanied by seven years of unexampled 
prosperity in the area for which he was specially responsible. 
A good example of local administration had been set by a 
joint Military Commission, the Tientsin Provisional Govern- 
ment, which, among many other things, pulled down the walls 
of Tientsin and laid down broad macadam roads where the 
walls had stood. Yuan broke down other barriers and made 
broad roads of another kind. He suppressed more than one 
boycotting movement directed against foreigners, and set the 
example of using foreign methods. He installed the foreign 
electric light in his yamen, imported foreign steam-rollers 


ie 
a British military officer as instructor of his son ang thy 


accomplished daughter of a missionary of the Lop 
Mission as instructor in the women’s part of his household. 
he suppressed false coinage and set up a foreign mint. he 
introduced bronze coins, English fashion, in place of the 
antiquated “cash.” He reformed the native banking systey 
of North China, after violent opposition. His administration 
of justice, and the strict honesty which he enforced, to the 
best of his power, among his own staff, were such that the 
recollection may endure as a tradition among the Chinese 
for generations tocome. The Chinese Law Courts at Tientgig 
are, as far as I know, the only such Courts where an atten, 
has been made to conduct cases in foreign style, with fy 
publicity of proceedings. I attended at one Court where, 
claim was being pressed by a foreigner against the Ching 
Government for services rendered. The Judges behaved with 
quiet dignity, and the Chinese witnesses told their 5 
plainly. The only unseemly conduct was that of the foreign 
plaintiff, an Austrian subject. The proceedings were cop. 
ducted in English for general convenience. I was present at 
this trial in my capacity as a journalist, and was provided with 
facilities for writing a report. I could not but contrast 
the procedure with that adopted in certain cases in the 
British Consular administration, where a British subject 
may be apprehended, condemned without trial, imprisoned 
and deported, contrary to all our notions of the rights 
of individuals. 

From 1900 to the present year—that is to say, throughout 
Yuan Shih-Kai’s term of office—there has been no serious 
complication between China and any of the foreign Powers, 
There has been ample opportunity of friction. There have 
been innumerable compensation claims, there have been the 
Mackay and other Treaties, the Shanghai riot, the Nanchang 
murders, boycotts of American, British, and Japanese goods, 
and, most dangerous of all, the Russo-Japanese War, fought 
to a great extent on Chinese soil. 

In the encouragement of education, including that of girls, 
in the promotion of public charities and philanthropic institu. 
tions, in prison reform, and in the relief of distress, Yuan's 
administration was as vigorous and successful as it was in 
the repression of gambling and other forms of vice, including 
the use of opium. 

It would be idle to attempt to forcast what the future has 
in store. My purpose is to indicate what manner of man has 
been put on one side on the accession of a new Emperor. 

It may be added, as an item of news, that Yuan’s friend and 
colleague, T’ang Shao Yi, is due in England in a few days on 
his recall from America. He is an upright and honoured 
Mandarin, who, during the relief expeditions of 1900, was 
subjected to many indignities, and, according to rumour, was 
compelled by the soldiery to run in a ricksha. I do not know 
whether that story is true. I do know that both Yuan Shib- 
Kai and T'ang Shao Yi deserve the respect of British citizens 
and sympathy in their present position.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JOHN CoWEN, 
late Editor of the China Times, Tientsin. 

6 Bedford Place, W.C. 





UNIONIST FREE-TRADERS AND THE PRESENT 
GOVERNMENT. 

[To tue Eprron ov tux “Seecrator.”) 

Srr,—Although I find myself in agreement with nearly all 
the political articles in the Spectator, I confess I cannot 
follow you when you advise Unionist Free-traders to 
endeavour to bring back a Protectionist Government into 
power as a less evil than allowing the present Cabinet to 
remain in office (Spectator, January 2nd). As a convinced 
Unionist and anti-Socialist, the only men in the present 
Parliament who (as far as can be judged from their speeches) 
represent my ideas are the small group ably led by Lord 
Robert Cecil, and also Mr. Harold Cox. Now I am told in 
Monday's Morning Post that the former group of Unionist 
Free-traders are to be annihilated at the Genera] Election, 
even if Radical-Socialists are elected in their places owing to 
a three-cornered fight; and I quite fail to see what security 
you have that a Government formed by the “Confederates ” 
will be less Socialistic in their legislation than the present 





for his roads and steam-launches for police duty on his 
rivers, decorated his reception-rooms in foreign style, trained 
his army after foreign methods, obtained the services of 


Ministry. One thing appears to me to be obvious,—they will 
be anxious to spend the money they will raise by a tariff. 
The Tariff party in the United States are the strongest 
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ir iniquitous system of pensions, as if these 
poems ¢ i ae sae Fea the raison d'étre of such an 
it yevenue from Customs would be greatly weakened. 
Again, they will be anxious to bring the Labour Party round 
to their views, and one of the Tariff Reform candidates for 
Manchester is already telling the electors that Tariff Reform 
will enable old-age pensions to be given at sixty. Further, 
you said in last week’s Spectator that the Irish Members were 
Protectionists at heart, in which opinion I quite agree; and 
we have already seen an avowed Home-ruler receive a blessing 
from Birmingbam simply because he was a Protectionist. As 
a Conservative, I objécted far more strongly to the Trade 
Disputes Bill, the Old-Age Pensions Bill, and the Miners’ 
Eight Hours Bill, all of which the Lords passed, than to the 
Education and Licensing Bills, which they threw out; and I 
firmly believe they only passed the first three for fear of 
damaging the cause of Protection. In conclusion, I have 
made up my mind to vote for no party who prefer a Socialist 
in the House of Commons to Lord Robert Cecil.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LANCASHIRE CoTTon SPINNER. 


[We may refer our correspondent to what we have written 
this week on “The New Split in the Unionist Party.” 
We agree that many of the Tariff Reformers are quite as 
fully prepared to advocate Socialistic measures of an injurious 
kind as are the Liberals. At the base, Socialism and Pro- 
tection, as Bastiat pointed out sixty years ago,areone. Never- 
theless, at the present time it is more necessary to oppose the 
Socialism of the Liberals than that of their opponents. The 
yeason is plain. While the Socialism of the former is active, 
that of the latter is only latent. It is more important to 
arrest a burglar at work than one who is merely contemplating 
an attack on the safe.—Ep. Spectutor.] 
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THE LESSONS OF HISTORY. 
[To tux Eprror or Tas “ Spectator.” )} 
Siz,—In your article in the issue of January 16th on “The 
Lessons of History” occurs the following statement: “ There 
are thousands of Fiscal Reformers to-day who recommend 
Colonial ‘preference’ without knowing that it was tried 
before, and with disastrous results.” As a constant reader 
of your journal for many years, can you kindly give me data 
and “authorities” for this statement, which must be a most 
powerful argument against Colonial preference, &c.?—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. RaMsDEn. 
Littleton House, Blandford. 


[From the close of the great war in 1815 to 1845 our Colonies 
enjoyed in our markets, and we in theirs, a system of Prefer- 
ence almost exactly analogous to the system proposefl by 
Mr. Chamberlain. This system, not to be confused with the 
Colonial system which existed in the eighteenth century, was 
maintained on the very grounds put forward by Mr. Chamber- 
lain —namely, that it would cement the Empire. (See the 
speech of Mr. Vansittart, who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
about a hundred years ago, who defended a high Colonial 
preference for Canadian timber on the ground that the Empire 
ought to be self-supporting in the matter of wood.) Though 
the preferences were on a very generous scale—the prefer- 
ence given to Colonial timber was in some categories as high 
as 200 per cent. ad valorem, and Colonial coffee was so highly 
preferred that it paid to bring Brazilian coffee to London, 
tranship it in bond to the Cape, and bring it back here as 
Colonial coffee—the system did not tend to make the Colonies 
content, or to make the true spirit of Empire flourish at 
home. The anti-Colonial, anti-Imperialistic school grew up 
here during the Preferential period—i.e., from 1815 to 1845— 
and infected all our statesmen, Whigs and Tories. Almost all 
the statesmen reared in the Preference epoch were pessimists 
about the Empire, just as almost all those on both sides reared 
in the Free-trade epoch have been or are good Imperialiste.— 
Ep. Spectator. } 





THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 
[To tae Eprror or tae “ Srecrator,” } 
Sir,—I do not desire to raise the question of Free-trade and 
Protection, but simply to consider how far the interest of 
Ireland is served by the extension or reduction of what you 
call the pastoral system, which is at present fostered by the 


There is no use in saying that “the economic forces are 
working in favour of cattle-raising ” (Spectator, January 16th). 
That is not the question. By all means raise cattle; but will 
you do it by “extensive” or by “intensive” farming? Let 
me describe a concrete case. 

About six miles from Galway is a townland where, as you 
drive along, nothing can be seen but a screen of brownstone. 
Each field is surrounded with a wall of stone piled so high 
that one cannot see any grass from the road: wall rises 
behind and beyond wall. These stones have all been picked 
or blasted from the fields. This townland is occupied by 
farmers so prosperous that they can give good fortunes to 
their daughters; their houses grouped together in a village 
are large and comfortable. The land they farm is of such 
nature that it cannot be left a second year in grass: fern and 
heather show directly. Left to itself, it is sheep pasture only; 
cattle will not improve upon it. I catechised one man what 
he had on his farm of a hundred acres. Over a bundred 
sheep; ten beasts (and these men never sell yearlings: they 
keep a bullock till he will fetch from £15 to £17); a sty of 
pigs ready for sale worth £35 to £40; three horses; a 
lot of poultry. Farmed on your pastoral system, this 
hundred acres would carry the sheep only, and then 
neither so many nor so good. It would not produce hay. 
Now suppose that estate to be in the landlord’s power; 
suppose he could clear off all these people, and let the land for 
pasture, thereby, perhaps, increasing his income,—would that 
serve the economic interests of Ireland? Part of it was, till 
the other day, retained in his hands, untilled. At the sale of 
the estate this was apportioned to add to the few small hold- 
ings, and every perch of it that is not sheer rock will be torn 
up with the plough. Is that against the economic interests of 
Ireland? This townland is near the most disturbed district in 
Ireland, but on it everything is as quiet as in Tyrone or Antrim. 
In Ulster there is no grazier question. And why? Because 
tenant-right prevented clearances being made, In the Galway 
townland that I speak of clearance never took place because 
the land would not stay in grass; consequently you have the 
habit of agriculture maintained, and prosperity diffused, as in 
agricultural Ulster. 

But, you may say, on the rich land “economic forces are 
working in favour of” the pastoral system. Oolonel Everard, 
the most capable farmer, probably, in County Meath, thinks 
otherwise. He continues to break more land every year, and 
if any one disputes his assertion that it pays, offers to produce 
his accounts. But he is a man who wants to work and to 
invest capital in his land. Why do not others imitate him? 
Some begin to, but more are deterred by the wis inertiae. 
Farmers are a conservative class, and enterprise is rare in 
Ireland. You talk of supply and demand: well, there is a 
great demand in Ireland for small, safe returns which can be 
earned without labour. We want to decrease the average 
where men reap simply the natural productivity of the soil, 
and to increase the amount held by men who are so circum- 
stanced that they must bring labour to bear on the land. You 
tell me it is pure moonshine to think that the yield of the land 
in actual wealth will be thereby quadrupled. Well, let us put 
it this way: you will be able to sell four times the value off 
the land. My Galway man on his hundred acres utilises fully 
the labour of himself and his family, which if he made the 
land a ranch would be going to waste. On my view, the 
labour power of its citizens is a main part of the wealth of any 
country,—wealth that is wealth only if utilised, like coal that 
is wealth only when discovered and worked. 

What you find in Ireland is (1) young men and women bred 
at Ireland’s expense till they become capable of producing 
wealth, who then go to produce wealth for some other country ; 
(2) land left to lie as third-class pasture which if laboured 
would produce better crops than the land now laboured 
because it is not even good enough to leave in grass. I say, 
use (1) to correct (2), and use (2) to correct (1) If this 
is Protection, I stand convicted. But consider your own 
position. You support in the interests of Ireland what is 
de facto a protected industry. Every one knows that if 
Canadian cattle were admitted there would be widespread 
ruin in Ireland. That is why we were overjoyed to learn the 
fact (do you know it?) that last year the export of butter, 
bacon, poultry, and eggs together exceeded in value the cattle 





fact that upon untenanted land the State does not interfere. | 





exported. All these compete in an absolutely open market. 
You want us to continue putting our resources in the trade 
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that a Minister’s signature may disorganise. Even as it is, 
the other industries are more elastic; poultry and eggs, for 
instance, have increased astonishingly. Need I point out 
that there are neither pigs nor poultry on a cattle ranch? or 
that the Irish trade in butter is always defeated by the 
Danish because the Danes, tillers of the soil, supply all 
the year round, whereas Irish creameries often close in 
winter ?—Commending these facts to your observation, I 
am, Sir, &c., STEPHEN GWYNN. 


(Mr. Gwynn's argument comes to this. He knows better 
what will pay in Ireland than those who are engaged in the 
cattle industry, and if they are foolish enough to dispute his 
view, be will employ the forces of disorder, pending legisla- 
tion, to teach them the true principles of agriculture. Being 
Free-traders, we hold that if Irish agriculture is left alone by 
Mr. Gwynn and other political agriculturists, the land which 
is suitable to tillage will go under the plough, and the land 
on which it pays better to raise cattle will be used for that 
purpose. Like other Protectionists, Mr. Gwynn has a very 
poor opinion of the working of supply and demand. By 
looking over the stone wall he can tell at once to what uses 
a piece of land should be put. We cannot continue this 
correspondence.—Ep. Spectator. } 





OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 

(To tue Epitor or tae “ Specraror.’’} 
Srr,—For the past twenty years my wife and I have lived in 
close touch with the two or three hundred inhabitants of our 
village, knowing their circumstances and befriending them in 
difficulties, and we are astonished at the way in which the 
old-age pensions are allowed. Of the six cases where our 
neighbours are in receipt of these pensions, only one may be 
described as really necessitous. Glad as we are that any of 
our old friends should have more of the comforts of life, we 
cannot help feeling that the working of the Act is radically 
wrong. A hale and hearty mother living with her son-in-law 
and his wife on a fairly prosperous farm, which she probably 
helped to stock, and certainly still helps to work, receives a 
pension as having no means of her own. The thrifty wife of 
a jobbing gardener, who has saved enough to buy himself a 
house and to add to it, also receives a pension fora like reason. 
A third case is very similar. A woman lives with her sonand 
daughter; theson is always uble to get work, and the daughter 
left service to live with her mother; between them they have 
recently purchased their cottage and shared in the purchase of 
another. The other two cases are thuse of a man and his wife 
asting as caretakers and earning something by letting lodgings, 
with help from children and grandchildren; we have never 
known them in want of food, clothing, or fire, and being 
frugal people their extra 10s. a week is—affluence. What 
need for pensions in these cases! Would that the money 
thus wasted could be diverted to meet the very real and 
pressing wants of the lone, the maimed, and the incurable, 
whose sufferings cry to us on all sides. But Iam wandering 
from facts as they are. Surely the unwisdom of the Act in 
its general principles is only matched by that of the provisions 
on which the Pensions Committees have to work. The needs 
of the aged poor are not to be fairly gauged by the number of 
shillings they have to spend, and often the pensions given are, 
as your correspondent “A Trustee for Twenty Years” 
(Spectator, January 16th) describes, “unnecessarily large.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., A FRIEND IN ADVERSITY. 

[To tHe Eprror or tur “Spectator,” ] 

S1r,—You have opened your columns to the subject of the 
abuse of old-age pensions. What can we do to arrest the 
rapid demoralisation which is sure to follow? Iam here on 
the business of a trust estate, and one question was the 
pensioning of two old servants,—gardener, aged seventy-eight, 
and his wife (once dairymaid), aged seventy-two. Though 
past work, their wages continue at the old rate, respectively 
£40 and £10, with cottage, coal, milk, vegetables, say £60-£65 
for the two, and with that they have been content and well 
paid as local wages go. Their mistress was proposing to 
pension them off, but is amazed and annoyed to find that the 
wife has been awarded an old-age pension of 3s. a week. This 
is quite contrary to the intention of the Act, which is surely 
not for those earning wages, and specifically “lumps” the 


i 
or (2) false information, though the latter, as the locality ig 
a remote Highland one, where every one’s means are probabj 
well known, is unlikely.—I am, Sir, &c., TRUsteg, 

Glasgow. 





AN ECHO OF CORUNA. 
(To tae Epitror or tHe “ Specraror.”] 
Sir,—I think you may like to print the enclosed letter in the 
Spectator in commemoration of the hundredth anniversary of 
Sir John Moore’s death at Corufia. The MS. is a copy, made 
by the daughter of the recipient, Robert Graham, he 
married Wellington’s favourite gunner, afterwards Figld. 
Marshal Sir Hew Ross, and it is her daughter, Mrs. Francig 
Coltman, who now sends me the document. One point of 
interest in it is that it records, what Napier does not mention, 
that Moore was confident of beating the French, and “earnestly 
wished” them to attack. “I never saw him in such spirits ag 
when their columns were advancing” reminds one of Words. 
worth’s “ Happy Warrior.” —I am, Sir, &c., 
Henry Newsotr. 
Netherhampton House, Salisbury. 


“Cot. GRAHAM oF BaLtaowan To Ropert Granam, Eso. 
On Board the ‘ Audacious’ in the Channel, 
Sunday, Janry. 22d, ’9. 

I had not time nor power to write you from Corunna my dr, 
Graham, for I was almost blind with an attack of opthalmia; but 
I desired Ld. Cathcart to communicate to you what I had said 
to him in two lines. Before this can reach you Hope’s report to 
Sir David Baird will have informed you of what happened on 
the 16th. 

But for the sad loss of the most perfect Soldier & Gentleman 
I ever knew, it was a most fortunate circumstance that the Enemy 
made the attack. It was what he (Sir J. M.) earnestly wished, 
I never saw him in such spirits as when their Columns were 
advancing, & that it was evident the attack was to be a serious 
one; and he only regretted there would not be light enough to 
profit much of the advantages he anticipated as certain. His 
features were so little affected by the pain of a wound which 
broke the upper ribs and almost tore off the left arm, that I could 
hardly believe he was struck till I got off my horse to help to lift 
him against a Bank, & I saw with horror the state of the wound, 
which was evidently mortal. He lived however above two hours 
—was carried back to Corunna in a Blanket (near 3 miles) & 
spoke to Col. Anderson with perfect recollection about different 
things—particularly enquiring about the result of the action, & 
expressing his satisfaction at having beaten the French—asked 
after me & all his aides de camp by name, said that Anderson 
knew that that was the kind of death he wished for, sent 
messages to his family and Friends in England, & hoped his 
Country would be satisfied with his conduct. In short his death 
like his life was most exemplary, bespeaking that consciousness of 
rectitude & that firmness of mind which characterised him on 
every occasion. I have since reproached myself a good deal for 
not having remained with him, but the case seemed desperate. 
It was of much consequence to inform Hope that the command 
had devolved upon him, & I left him in the hands of others, 
& was surprised to hear after the action was quite over that 
he was still alive—The Enemy did not expect to meet such a 
resistance. 

Their attack was impetuous, entirely directed against our point 
(our right) in the first instance, & was in fact defeated by 
Ld. W. Bentinck’s Brigade, with the left of which Sir John 
remained speaking to the 42d & reminding them of what they 
had done on former occasions. While it lasted, the fire was 
extremely hot. The Enemy had great advantage in artillery— 
most of ours was embarked. Theirs entirely commanded the 
right of our bad (but necessary) position, & it was admirably 
well served. With some hours of daylight, I have no doubt but 
that a complete victory would have been obtained, as Paget’s 
division had nearly turned their left, & might have been 
supported by Frazer’s, not at all engaged; our léft was so strong 
as to be almost unattackable & therefore many men might have 
been drawn from it in the advance. The whole of the Enemy’s 
position was strong, but their left the least so. 
Adieu, Ever yours, 
J. 


Gq.” 





THE ECONOMICS OF DESTRUCTION. 
(To rue EviTor or TAR “SpxKcraton.”] 

S1r,—In your article on “The Economics of Destruction” in 
last week’s Spectator you are surely too hard on the 
“philosopher of the street,” as you call him, who remarks 
when a window-pane is broken that it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody any good, for it will make a job for the glazier. 
Surely he is right. You say be fixes his mind only on what he 
immediately sees, and forgets to ask further questions. Now, 
as I agree with him, I may also call myself a philosopher of 
the street, and I will point out that I see all that you point 





family income. I imagine two solutions,—(1) local patriotism, 


out about the loss to the householder, and I see something 
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farther which you apparently overlook. It is true that the 
owner of the window-pane, inasmuch as he has had to pay the 
price of the repair to the glazier, cannot buy with it shoes or 
stockings for bis child. But, on the otber hand, the glazier, whose 
child may have been without shoes or stockings, is now able 
to buy them. It is, as the philosopher of the street observes, 
“an ill wind that blows nobody any good,’—the householder 
bas lost, the glazier has gained. Of course, if the glazier has 
been prevented from doing another job which increases the 
wealth of the world, there is a net loss of wealth; but this is 
unlikely. The probability is that he would have been at 
leisure, and in that case the wealth of the world is the same 
as before the window was broken,—one man has done a job he 
would not otherwise have done, and there has been.a small 
redistribution of wealth in consequence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
South Parade, Wakefield. JOSEPH THOMPSON. 


[If our correspondent’s argument is sound, he ought to begin 
to do his best to dissipate poverty and unemployment by 
smashing windows, blowing up houses, burning furniture, and, 
in fact, carrying havoc and destruction into every trade where 
there are unemployed. Under his theory, there can be no 
national disasters. Occurrences like the Messina earthquake 
are merely redistributions of wealth, and the countries that 
endure them are not in reality suffering. The truth is, of 
course, that you cannot destroy the things that people need, 
and the men and women who supply those things, without 
reducing the wealth of the world. Scarcity can never be 
the source of abundance.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PRAGMATISM AND RELIGION. 
[To rue Eprror or tue “ Specrator.”’ | 
Srr,—I recently had occasion to discuss pragmatism in a 
dissertation presented to, and favourably accepted by, the 
University of Oxford. I beg leave, therefore, to make the 
following observations. 

Pragmatism is utilitarianism taken from ethics, where it 
is a doctrine of obligation, and made a doctrine as to the test 
of truth. The essence of pragmatism is that a proposition is 
true if belief in it has some utility, is conducive to some 
ultimately desirable end. Now utilitarianism is a generic 
doctrine which admits of specific variation along various lines. 
Most utilitarians are hedonists, or, rather, dualists, admitting 
two ends as ultimate,—pleasure and freedom from pain. 
According to Cicero, Hieronymus the Rhodian denied the 
ultimateness of pleasure as an end, and recognised only 
freedom from pain as the ultimate end or summum bonum. 
Hieronymus was therefore a monistie utilitarian. There is 
also the “ideal” or pluralistic utilitarianism recently 
expounded by Dr. Rashdall, who considers as ultimate ends, 
not only pleasure and freedom from pain, but also virtue, 
beauty, &. Now as a doctrine of right and wrong, utili- 
tarianism in its generic character is not disproved by the 
existence of three alternative species of it. No doubt two 
must be false, but it does not follow that all the three are 
false. The case is different with pragmatism, with utili- 
tarianism asa doctrine of truth and error. The pragmatic 
test cannot be used before two possible forms of it have been 
eliminated as erroneous, and this elimination must therefore 
be effected without the help of the pragmatic test. Again, 
utilitarianism, and therefore pragmatism, may be either 
egoistic or altruistic or else universalistic. Here, too, we 
must eliminate two possible forms of the pragmatic test, and 
do so without the help of pragmatism. Similarly with regard 
to all other lines along which utilitarianism admits of specific 
variation. There are thus several questions which are 
supremely important from the standpoint of pragmatism, 
and which yet cannot possibly be decided one way or another 
by means of the pragmatic test of truth and error. 

In the above-mentioned dissertation, moreover, I have 
pointed out that, for minds which are not omniscient with 
respect to the total consequences of contemplated beliefs, the 
pragmatic test is useless unless they (the minds) can rely on 
the trustworthy guidance of an omniscient Mind. Thus it is 
necessary to establish some form of theism independently of 
pragmatism before the pragmatic test can be utilised at all. 
Theism is one of the indispensable premisses of pragmatism, 
which cannot, therefore, serve as a foundation of theism. It 
is true that for theists the pragmatic tests must have some 
value in deciding matters which may be supposed to depend 





on the will of God for their realisation, just as we may infer 
with more or less probability what happened on particular 
occasions from what we know of chief agents involved. In 
other words, the pragmatic test derives some measure of 
validity from theism, if this doctrine has been established 
independently of that test. This is the kernel of truth in 
pragmatism, but it is not pragmatism.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Oxford Union Society. M. Sopors, B.Se.Oxon. 





A PARALLEL TO THE “SUFFRAGETTES.” 
[To Tus EpiroR OF Tua “SrecraTon.”) 

Sir,—History has the knack of repeating itself, as we all 
know. But I question very much if it has ever furnished a 
closer parallel between modern and mediaeval events than 
that afferded by the proceedings of the “ Civilly Disposed 
Women” of 1643 and those of our latter-day “ Suffragettes.” 
Perhaps you may think the excerpt worth reprinting in your 
pages. It is taken from “ A New History of London,” by John 
Northouck, Citizen and Stationer; and the quotation given 
here will be found on p. 179 of that work :— 


“ But this was not all the trouble that Parliament had to con- 
tend with, for...... the women, frightened by the present incon- 
veniences of war, and not reasoning to remote consequences, framed 
a petition intitled ‘The Humble Petition of many Civilly Disposed 
Women inhabiting the Cities of London and Westminster, 
the Suburbs and parts adjacent.’ The petition prayed for 
a speedy settlement of the Nation, and the renovation of 
Trade, and was carried by 2,000 or 3,000 mean women, with white 
ribbons in their hats. The Commons told them they did not 
doubt answering the end of their petition in a short time; and 
desired them in the meanwhile to return quietly to their habita- 
tions. This vague answer not satisfying them, they continued 
clamourously about the House, where their numbers increased, 
and among them several men dressed in women’s cloaths; they 
crowded about the door of the House, calllng ‘Peace! Peace! 
Give us those traitors that are against peace, that we may tear 
them to pieces. Give us that dog Pym!’ These Civilly Disposed 
Women proved such arrant termigants, it was found necessary to 
oppose them by force: some of the Trained Bands were sent for, 
who being saluted with vollies of brickbats, and stones, were 
provoked to fire among them: some being thus killed, and others 
wounded, the rest thought it proper to run away. Nor ought 
the trained bands to be accused of tarnishing their military 
renown in this encounter: for when the gentle sex can so 
flagrantly renounce their character, and make such formidable 
attacks on the men, they certainly forfeit the polite treatment 
due to them as women.” 

Substituting “Suffragettes” for “Civilly Disposed Women,” 
Mr. Asquith’s name for that of Pym, “ Police” for “ Trained 
Bands,” the cry of “Vote” for the word “ Peace,” “ dog- 
whips” and “chains” for “brickbats” and “stones,” and, 
finally, the somewhat comic anticlimax of the ride in “ Black 
Maria” and the subsequent Police Court proceedings for 
the more tragic termination of their predecessors’ demon- 
stration outside the Houses of Parliament, and it would read 
like a contemporary report of the foolish extravagances of 
our modern hysterical women.—I am, Sir, Xc., 

Epaar H. 8. Barnes-AvstIn. 





RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 
[To tue Epiron or tHe “Sprcrator.” 
Srr,—In the Spectator for last week (p. 91) a correspondent 
says that he hears “every one shouting for rights, but none 
advocating duties.’ Burke was fond of saying on every 
suitable occasion: “Men love to hear of their power, but 
have an extreme disrelish to be told of their duty.”—I am, 
Sir, &e., JoHN Kent Spenper, M.D. 
Bath. 





PREVENTION OF CORRUPTION. 
[To tue Eprror or rae “Spectator.” | 
Sr1r,—Your readers may be interested in the following record 
of convictions under the Prevention of Corruption Act to 
date :— 
Six months’ hard labour.—A general merchant for offering a 
bribe to a solicitor’s clerk engaged in debt-collecting. 
£50 (and one month’s hard labour, followed by deportation).— 
An emigration agent for attempting to bribe a ship’s 
doctor to pass unhealthy emigrants. (£10 10s. costs.) 
Two months’ hard labour without the option of a fine.—A coal- 
dealer, member of a football club, for offering players 
money to play badly. Tal 
£50.—The managing director of a printing company for giving a 
bribe to obtain orders. (£10 10s. costs.) 
£50.—The clerk for receiving the bribe. (£2 2s. costs.) 
£10.—A warehouseman for bribing a carman to carry parcels. 
(£10 10s. costs.) 
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£10.—A woman for trying to bribe 4 police’ constable. (£2 5s. 
costs.) ‘ ' ; 
£10.—A grocer for sending a mess sergeant a bribe. (12s. 6d. 
costs.) 


£5.—A tailor's: traveller for offering a porter 3d. per name for a 
list of visitors at an hotel. (£10 10s. costs.) 
£5.—A coal merchant for giving money to railway booking-clerks. 
(£3 costs.) 
£5.—A woman owner of properties for offering a bribo to a 

municipal official. (12s. 6d. costs.) 
£2.—A butcher for sending meat to a cook. (Costs included.) 
£1.—A warehouseman’s clerk for giving money to a railway carter 
to carry parcels. (Court costs and £10 10s. extra.) 
I may say that I have had several inquiries as a result of the 
paragraph which you were good enough to publish in last 
week's issue. Particulars as to membership of the League 
and specimens of the literature which it has issued will gladly 
be forwarded to any applicant.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SECRET COMMISSIONS AND 
BRIBERY PREVENTION LEAGUE, INCORPORATED. 

8 Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.C. 


[We congratulate the League on this excellent record of 
punishment awarded to those who infringe the Prevention of 
Corruption Act. We believe the unseen results would be 
even more imposing could they be set forth,—we mean the 
cases where men have not dared to offer or receives bribes for 
fear of the Act. We hear of plenty of cases of tradesmen 
refusing commissions to cooks, coaclhimen, butlers, &c., because 
of the “new law.” Sir Edward Fry and all connected with 
the passing of the Act deserve the warmest thanks of their 
countrymen.—Eb. Spectator. | 





A REMEDY FOR A “BROKEN WIND.” 
{To Tak Epitron oF Tue “SeKoraron.”] 

Srr,—I know of one case in which a valuable borse that had 
broken his wind was saved for many years of usefulness by 
the simple expedient of turning him out. He was grain-fed 
on the grass, and was, of course, never clipped. He preserved 
a good, hard condition, and was equal to any slow work that 
might be required of him. Polo ponies are made in Ireland by 
turning out thoroughbred foals on mountain pastures and 
keeping them there for the firet three years of their lives. 
What they lose in size they gain in vigonr and soundness. 
On the other hand, it is the common experience of horse- 
masters that when you stable a horse off the grass he almost 
invariably develops catarrh. I enclose newspaper report of a 
prosecution by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals for alleged cruelty in the outdoor wintering of 
horses, which the Magistrates were sensible enough to 
dismiss. You will see that one of the witnesses, a groom, is 
reported to have said that he wintered as many as thirty 
horses in this way.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. F. 





A CORRECTION. 
[To tae Epiror or rae “Srxctator.”] 
Sir,—A slight error crept into my letter to you on the subject 
of “ Moors and Horsemastership” in the Spectator of January 9th. 
A sentence reads : “lf the Goumiers’ little rats of yellow mares 
get called on to do fifty miles a day,” &. What I wrote was: 
“If the Goumiers’ little rats of yellow mares get fat on fifty miles 
a day.”—I am, Sir, &c., Reoinatp Rank. 
White's. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 


publication. 








POETRY. 


A BEETHOVEN NIGHT. 
Music awaits you. Let it melt 
Round aching heart and weary sense, 
Like night-dew on parched summer grass, 
Cool-fingered with beneficence. 


Is the soul choked, the heart oppressed 
With hopes unspoken, foiled, denied ? 
Adclaida sweeps you free 


Does troth seem cold, Truth cloak his face P 
Hark! Leonora’s faith dares all : 

Outsings the shadow even where Death 
Races the rescuer’s trumpet-call. 


Is life too heavy, sense made dumb 
With the old questioning “ To what end” ? 
Grief-taught, the Master, too, heard Fate 
Knock at the door, yet would not bend. 


Those summoning notes that high and low 
Now leap in surge, now ripple by, 

As though the inexorable should smile 
And say: “ Love, too, and light am I,” 


These you shall hear to-night begin 

The symphony’s splendour: then half drowned 
In beauty, pierce the charméd ear, 

Whispering tbe Infinite in their sound. 


Fate knocks—you hear ?—serenely stern, 
Bars and unbars :—the Master knew, 
And from her strength his harmonies 
A sustenance immortal drew. 


He knew, he felt—and in his hand 
Music became no weakling toy, 
But resolute and strong bade man 
Mingle Necessity and Joy. 
LEonarRD Hvuxiey, 








BOOKS. 


JOAN OF ARC.* 

On December 13th, 1908, the decree of beatification of 
Joan of Arc was published in the Consistory Hall of the 
Vatican; and on April 18th in the present year a ceremony 
will be held in St. Peter's declaring that the Maid of 
Orleans has been admitted to the ranks of those who await 
final canonisation. So far as the voice of the Church of 
Rome is effectual, the long controversy is closed. And though 
the Protestant conscience may revolt at the miraculous 
healings which are alleged to have been wrought by the 
Maid's intercession, there are none, we fancy, who at this date 
will refuse her the possession of those virtues which must be 
displayed “to an heroic degree” in all candidates for beatifi- 
cation and canonisation. “Fortitude, justice, temperance, 
humility, chastity, faith, hope, and charity” have seldom had 
a more perfect exemplification than in the peasant girl whose 
death cast so dark a blot on our national honour. And while 
we make no effort at extenuating the guilt, or adjusting 
the criminality of her executioners, it is something to be able 
to feel, in the words of the 7imes correspondent, “ that her 
memory was cleared and venerated in England long before it 
became a matter of any concern in Rome, and that, even 
to-day, her warmest champions are found in the ranks of 
English literature.” 

Among these champions Mr. Andrew Lang's pre-eminence 
is undisputed, and the recent excursion of M. Anatole France 
into the realms of historical biography has roused him to the 
production of what has hitherto been wanting in our libraries, 
a complete and critical Life of Joan of Arc, based on a study 
of all the original documents, and equipped with full refer- 
ences. On Mr. Lang’s peculiar qualifications—his enthusiasm, 
his critical acumen, his minute accuracy, and the psychical lore 
which aids him in the treatment of the still unsolved problem 
of Joan's voices and visions—there is no need to dilate. The 
spirit in which he approaches his task may be gauged by a few 
sentences taken from the introductory chapter :— 

“She was the consummation and ideal of two noble human 
efforts towards perfection. The peasants daughter was the 
Flower of Chivalry, brave, gentle, merciful, courteous, kind, and 
loyal. Later poets and romance-writers delighted to draw the 
figure of the Lady Knight; but Spenser and Ariosto could not 
create, Shakespeare could not imagine, such a being as Jeanne 
d’Aro. She was the most perfect daughter of her Church ; to 
her its sacraments were the very Bread of Life; her conscience, 
by frequent confession, was kept fair and pure as the lilies of 
Paradise. In a tragedy without parallel or precedent the Flower 
of Chivalry died for France, and the chivalry of France, which 
had deserted her; she died by the chivalry of England, which 








Full flood on love's impassioned tide. 


* The Maid of France: being the Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne a’ Arc. 
By Andrew Lang. With Portraite. London: Longmans and Co, [12s. 6d, net.) 
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destroyed her; while the most faithful 

Ts eer ot yr thee "the ‘celestial science,’ and dull 

litical hatred of Priests who impudently called themselves 
‘the Church.’ ” ’ 

Mr. Lang does not often write in this strain; but we are not 
prepared to eay that his language is exaggerated, and it would 
be impossible to conceive a stronger justification for the saeva 
indignatio of a champion than the elaborate sneering depre- 
ciation of the Maid to which M. Anatole France has devoted 
his flawless style and his studiously cultivated gift of irony. 
In many respects Gibbon and M. France are as far asunder as 
the poles, but we can detect the rumble of our own historian 8 
wheels in the choicest pages of the author of L Etui de Nacre. 
It is a hard and grievous fact that the girl who first turned the 
tide of victory against the English should have become, nearly 
five centuries after her death, a bone of contention between 
the Clericals and the Anti-Clericals of her native land, and 
that some of the brightest intellects among her countrymen 
should feel compelled to explain her away and reduce her to 
the level of one of the “curious myths of the Middle Ages” :— 

“To-day,” writes Mr. Andrew Lang, “the quarrel over her 
character and career is especially bitter. If the Church canonises 
her, the Church is said by the Anti-Clericals to ‘confiscate’ her, 
and to stultify itself. Her courage and her goodness of heart are 
denied by no man, but as a set-off against the praises of the 
Clericals, and even of historians far from orthodox, her genius is 
denied or is minimised ; she is represented as a martyr, a heroine, 
a puzzle-pated hallucinated lass, a perplexed wanderer in a realm 
of dreams; the unconscious tool of fraudulent priests, herself 
once doubtfully honest, apt to tell great palpable myths to her 
own glorification, never a leader in war, but only a kind of mascotte, 
a ‘little saint,’ and a béguine—in breeches.” 

Fortunately, our knowledge of Joan and her exploits is 

based on documents which, though they vary in degree, come 
much nearer the standard of judicial evidence than is usual 
in the transactions of mediaeval Europe. There is the short- 
hand note of her trial at Roven in 1431, if we may apply that 
term to the official record in which day by day the clerks of 
the Court professed to take down her replies to the questions 
of Judges and assessors. We have letters dictated by her and 
avout her from April, 1429, when she started for the relief of 
Orleans, down to May, 1430, when she was captured outside 
the walls of Compiégne. We bave the newsletters of the age, 
the diplomatic instruments, the jottings of contemporary 
diarists, the records of the chroniclers. Finally, there is the 
trial of Rehabilitation, which dragged on from 1450 to 1456, 
containing the depositions on oath of more than a hundred 
and forty eyewitnesses who knew the Maid at various periods 
from her infancy to her martyrdom. There are gaps in the 
chain of testimony, but, if we may be forgiven the comparison, 
there is no single individual save the late Roger Charles 
Tichborne whose daily life and whose most trivial acts and 
sayings have been exposed to so searching an investigation. 
This material, more especially the evidence taken at the two 
trials, is easy of access, and ought to form common ground 
for the seeker after truth; but Mr. Lang complains that 
M. Anatole France “ supports his very strange statements by 
references to books and pages in which I can find no such 
matter.” ‘To quote a single instance, he 
“gives a reference to chapter and verse for his allegation that 
Jeanne had told her fairy-tales of crowns and angels in France. 
This is enough for the general reader; but a glance at the 
reference given proves that M. France's so-called evidence has 
no bearing on his statements. The passage referred to merely 
contains part of the story told to the judges, and is no evidence 
that the tale was told by her in France.” 
Domremy, it must be remembered, the home of Joan's infancy, 
was in the duchy of Lorraine, and it was an important issue 
at her trial whether these “fairy-tales” belonged to her village 
childhood, or to the fifteen months of her active mission, when, 
to use her own language, she had “ gone into France.” 

The modern detractors of the Maid seek to eliminate not 
merely the supernatural but the abnormal elements of her 
story. They treat her as the puppet of designing ecclesiastics; 
they belittle her achievements in the field; they grudgingly 
admit her sincerity, while they contend, not without justice, 
that the English occupation of France must have come toa 
disastrous termination, Maid or no Maid. The case against 
the peasant heroine bears a strong resemblance to that against 
the “ Stratfordian " authorship of Shakespeare's plays. On 
& priort grounds, it is ridiculous that a simple, illiterate 
child should have roused a nation from the depths of despair ; 

Should have convinced ribald men-at-arms and war-worn 





captains and sceptical Princes of her divine mission. It seems 
equally impossible that she should have turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens, and have given proof of that common- 
sense and rapid appreciation of the objective which stand 
second only to military genius. The answer is to be found in 
the pages of history. Joan did make her way from Domremy 
to Chinon; at the head of the most experienced warriors in 
the French Army she did compel the English to abandon the 
siege of Orleans ; and she did bring her “ gentle Dauphin” to 
receive the sacred unction at Rheims. And in the failures 
which marked the close of her militant career she was 
hampered more effectually by a lukewarm and treacherous 
Court than was ever Marlborough by the Dutch deputies or 
Wellington by the Spanish Junta. It was the magnitude of 
her triumph which caused her ruin, and made Bedford and 
the English nobles her ruthless foes. The Court of Iniquity 
never underrated her exploits; it enly sought to convict her of 
diabolical possession, of being the agent of Beelzebub; and 
it is in this guise, as the potent instrument of England's 
disgrace, that she is masqueraded through the first part of 
Henry VI. So good an authority as Mr. Fortescue insists 
that her military talents were of the slightest; he admits, 
however, that at any rate “she possessed the magic of leader- 
ship and the amazing power of restoring the moral strength 
of her countrymen, which had been impaired, as never before, 
by an endless succession of defeats.” Mr. Lang shows con- 
clusively that her contemporaries, English and French alike, 
regarded her as “a military personage” and the leader of the 
hosts of the Dauphin; “it has been left,” he caustically 
remarks, “to modern writers to contradict them.” 

It was this mixture of fear and fury which was responsible 
for the horrible maltreatment of the Maid during her 
captivity. It should be remembered that she refused to give 
her parole, and that she made one determined effort to escape; 
but for months she lay shackled night and day to her pallet, 
and night and day she was exposed to the vile talk and ribald 
companionship of English archers placed about her by a 
leader as brutal as themselves. It casts a lurid light on our 
fifteenth-century warfare to reflect that her chief gaoler 
was Richard Beauchamp, Karl of Warwick, named by the 
Emperor Sigismund the “Father of Courtesy.” We can 
understand the savage ferocity which stained the fields of 
Wakefield and Towton and Tewkesbury. 

From the hour that John of Luxembourg sold the Maid 
to the English her doom was sealed. They bad from 
the first proclaimed their intention of burning her alive 
if they could catch her, and had she been acquitted by her 
ecclesiastical Judges, Bedford was resolved to drown her in 
the Seine. But the priests and Judges who tried and 
condemned her were French, and she perished a victim to 
Armagnac and Franco-Burgundian feuds. So far as the 
authorities enlighten us, she was absolutely abandoned from 
the first hour of her imprisonment by the King whom she 
had crowned. No effort was made at rescue or negotiation, 
nor do Charles and the clergy of her party appear even to 
have supported her appeal to the Pope. But on the subject of 
her trial Mr. Lang makes a very pertinent observation :— 

“No person in the situation of Jeanne, a feared and hated 
captive in hostile hands, no man accused of high treason or witch- 
craft—had anywhere, for centuries after 1431, the slightest chance 
of being fairly tried. More than two hundred years later than 
1431, a great Scottish lawyer, Sir George Mackenzie, observed 
that he had scarcely ever known a witch to be acquitted, if 
tried, as was customary, by the judgment of her neighbours. 
The Scottish witch was tortured, illegally, into confession; 
she was not allowed, as by the Inquisition, any place for 
repentance; and she was burned with the full approval of 
the Scottish preachers, two of whom led her to the stake. 
ose It must be remembered that wealth, rank, and gallant 
military service could not save an accused wizard and heretic, 
even among his own people. The companion in arms of the 
Maid, the Maréchal de Rais, who had fought with her at Les 
Augustins, at the Tourelles, and at Paris, was tried, like her, for 
magic, heresy, and unspeakable crimes. He was condemned, like 
her, by judges who had a strong personal interest, and was found 
guilty on evidence which to-day would be reckoned worthless.” 
Joan complained that the notaries wrote down what was against 
her, and omitted what was said in her favour. But it was a 
foregone conclusion. And as for the abjuration to which she 
was at last persuaded, Mr. Lang says that we shall never know 
exactly what occurred. The confession which has been 
preserved is contained in a document of some five hundred 
words in forty-six lines of very close writing, in which she 
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expresses contrition for ferging the revelations of her saints, 
for superstitious divinations, for blasphemy, for adoring and 
invoking evil spirits. At the Rehabilitation trial there was 
substantial agreement that what she signed was a very brief 
document, written in large letters and occupying about six 
lines, which could not have been the abjuration given in the 
official record. Whatever she signed, the terms of her 
sentence were grossly violated before the ink was dry. 
Instead of being remitted to a solitary cell under the 
guardianship of warders of her own sex, she was dragged 
back “to the den of unspeakable moral torment” where 
“the merry men of John Gray and William Talbot” jested, 
drank, and swore. And now she was deprived of the frail 
protection of man’s dress. “The details of her ‘relapse’ we 
can never know, and gladly avert our eyes from the cruelty 
wrought in that dark place of the earth.” 

On May 30th she was burnt in the old market at Rouen, 
and “that the world might have no relic of her of whom 
the world was not worthy, the English threw her ashes 
into the Seine.” To the end she maintained that her voices 
were from God, and all that she had done was by God’s 
command. “The doubt of an hour was ended, she and her 
Saints were reconciled, she may have seen them through the 
vapour of fire.” 

On the general topic of the voices which guided the Maid 
through her short and glorious history Mr. Lang tells us that 
he had written a long chapter, but jettisoned it as unfit 
for an historical treatise. Years ago he published a paper on 
the subject in the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical 
Research, which is embodied in The Valet’s Tragedy, and other 
Studies. A short extract from an appendix to the present 
volume gives his own attitude :— 

“ Nobody now asserts that her psychical experiences were feigned 
by her; nobody denies that she had the experiences; nobody 
ascribes them, like the learned of Paris University, to ‘Satan, Belial, 
and Behemoth. ..... I incline to think that in a sense not 
easily defined, Jeanne was ‘inspired,’ and I am convinced that she 
was a person of the highest genius, of the noblest character. 
Without her genius and her character, her glimpses of hidden 
things (supposing them to have occurred) would have been of no 
avail in the great task of redeeming France. Another might have 
heard Voices offering the monitions, but no other could have dis- 
played her dauntless courage and gift of encouragement; her 


sweetness of soul; and her marvellous and victorious tenacity 
of will.” 





LUKE THE PHYSICIAN.* 
Sir Wror1aAm Ramsay has just republished, with great 
modifications and enlargements, a set of critical and religious 
essays under the title of Luke the Physician. Whatever Sir 
William Ramsay writes has a deep interest and a real fascina- 
tion, even though his theories seem at times to be a little 
fantastic or extreme. His attitude towards modern criticism 
of the Bible is, as his readers know, strongly reactionary. 
“The question ‘ Shall we hear evidence or not ?’” we read upon 
the first page of his new book, “presents itself at the threshold 
of every investigation into the New Testament. Modern 
criticism for a time entered on‘its task with a decided negative. 
Its mind was made up, and it would not listen to evidence 
on a matter that was already decided.” Surely this con- 
demnation is unduly sweeping. ‘“ At present,” he goes on, 
“we are struggling to throw off the fetters which impeded 
thought in the nineteenth century.” The Biblical critics of 
yesterday, in our author’s opinion, suspected the evidence of 
every writer who showed belief in the supernatural, and set 
aside the verdicts of tradition as worthless. During this first 
decade of the twentieth century a turn in the tide has been 
visible, and the change has been specially marked by the 
appearance in 1906 of Professor Harnack’s book uphold- 
ing with fervent conviction the Lucan authorship of the 
Book of Acts and the Third Gospel. This conviction 
Professor Ramsay shares, and the essay from which 
the present volume takes its name is in reality an 
appreciation of the work of the German theologian. Agree- 
ment about the question of authorship, however, leaves 
wide scope for other differences of opinion. Professor 
Harnack, according to his English critic, is still not free 





* (1) Luke the Physician, and other Studies in the History of Religion. By 
W. M. Ramsay. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [12s.]} (2) The Acts of 





the Apostles: the Revised Version. Edited by C. West Watson, M.A. Cambridge : 
[1s. 6d. net.]|——(3) St. Luke: the Revised Version. 
[1s. 6d. net. |——(4) The 


at the University Press. 
Edited by E, Wilton South, M.A. Same publishers. 


from nineteenth-century prejudice. While Professor Hurnack 
regards Luke as a theologian and man of letters, and places no 
certain reliance upon the sustained accuracy of his narrative, 
Sir William Ramsay regards him.as before all things a carefy] 
historian. “The cases in which I find myself obliged ig 
disagree with the author [Harnack] are generally of one class,” 
we read, “and are due to the fact that he frequently regards 
as indicative of Luke’s individual character details which ays 
forced on the historian by his subject.” The birth narratives 
were, Sir William Ramsay thinks, received in substance from 
the Virgin herself, and while he does not deny that there are 
in Luke’s Gospel, as in the other Gospels, “ traces of the age 
and the thoughts amid which they were respectively composed,” 
he thinks that these traces can easily be “ recognised” and 
allowed for, and have no serious bearing upon the truth of the 
picture as a whole, of which they make no integral part, but 
upon which they are “stains.” That St. Luke passed on to 
the world—through the medium of his own mind—what he 
had received from eyewitnesses, and learned from docu. 
ments he thought credible, both scholars are agreed; but Sir 
William Ramsay has a theory about the nature of one of those 
documents which is entirely his own. 

It is plain to the least scholarly reader that St. Luke made 
use of the Second Gospel. This, Sir William Ramsay tells 
us, “is practically universally admitted” :— 

“He took a copy of Mark in much the same text and extent as 

we now possess, and he wrote out three-fourths of it in his own 
Gospel in much the same order as Mark wrote it. He improved 
the Greek, he touched it up with explanatory additions and 
‘improvements’ or ‘ corrections,’ and he added greatly to it from 
other sources of information, oral or written; but the style, 
syntax, and vocabulary of Mark are clearly discernible in the 
borrowed passages.” 
That he had some other source which Matthew also shared is 
likewise regarded as an established fact, and our author is 
convinced that that lost common source, to which the critics 
usually refer as “Q,” was older than Mark. By a long chain 
of very clear argument he endeavours to lead his reader to the 
following conclusion :— 

“ The lost Common Source of Luke and Matthew...... was 
written while Christ was still living. It gives us the view which 
one of His disciples entertained of Him and His teaching during 
His lifetime, and may be regarded as authoritative for the view of 
the disciples generally. This extremely early date was what gave 
the lost Source the high value that it had in the estimation of 
Matthew and Luke, and yet justified the freedom with which 
they handled it and modified it by addition and explanation 
(for the author’s [Harnack’s] comparison of the passages as 
they appear in Luke and Matthew shows that the lost Common 
Source was very freely treated by them). On the one hand, it 
was a document practically contemporary with the facts, and it 
registered the impression made on eyewitnesses by the words and 
acts of Christ. On the other hand, it was written before those 
words and acts had begun to be properly understood by even the 
most intelligent eyewitnesses.” 

If this be true, it follows that the Gospels contain a sub- 
stratum of literally contemporary evidence, not merely the 
recollections of contemporaries. None but scholars who 
have devoted themselves to the study of the Gospels can 
attempt to judge of the merits of such a theory. 

Another striking paper in this remarkable volume is one 
on “The Date and Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews,” 
and still another is ‘“ The Church of Lycaonia in the Fourth 
Century,” containing translations of many early Christian 
epitaphs and inscriptions, several of which exalt the memory 
of physicians. Perhaps with some thought of Luke the 
physician, the study of medicine seems to have been highly 
honoured among Christians in the first centuries. Our author 
quotes the following curiously modern passage from a letter 
written by Basil in about 374 to the physician Eustathius :— 
“Humanity is the regular business of all you who practise as 
physicians. And, in my opinion, to put your science at the head 
and front of life’s pursuits is to decide reasonably and rightly. 
This, at all events, seems to be the case if man’s most precious 
possession, life, is painful and not worth living unless it be 
lived in health, and if for health we are dependent on your 
skill.” 

Three other new books may be mentioned in connexion with 
St. Luke, all of them school-books. The first two are The 
Acts of the Apostles: the Revised Version, edited by C. West 
Watson, and St. Luke: the Revised Version, edited by E. Wilton 
South. Mr. Watson’s introduction is interesting—it contains 
an admirable little sketch of “St. Luke’s World”—and his 
notes enlightening, if occasionally somewhat didactic and 
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Kk. M. Knox, Principal of Havergal College, Toronto. 
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biassed. The following comment upon the Ananias ané 
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s to us to be gratuitous. The 


hira incident seem ‘ 
pin we are told, “shows us the infant Church 


exercising its disciplinary power—the punishments, though 
not repeated, are a witness for all time to the reality of 
that power.” Are we then to suppose that Peter killed this 
man and woman as a measure of ecclesiastical discipline? We 
think Mr. Watson has overreached himself in his desire to 
point a moral. Mr. South's notes on the Third Gospel are 
full of information and of suggestions for teachers. In 
this case, also, the only thing we should complain of is that 
some of them are unnecessary. It is a pity to suggest hidden 
meanings in simple moral teachings. Why suggest, for 
instance, that the two brothers in the parable of the Prodigal 
Son personify the Publicans and Pharisees ? The third book, 
which comes from Canada, is a sort of paraphrase of the 
Book of Acts, drawing simply and well many moral lessons, 
and explaining historical and geographical side-points in the 
text without notes. 





RUSSIAN STUDIES.* 

Mr. Maurice Barrne has a curious mind, nicely observant of 
the small things which float like straws on the stream of these 
tearing years of change in Russia. No one writing in English 
gives us a more truthful picture of the Russian peasant as he 
works and lives and talks; and Mr. Baring is able to do this 
because he simply sets down what the peasant has said to him 
in conversations of which (being a first-rate linguist) he has 
had the good fortune to understand the fine shades. Of 
course Mr. Baring exerts a selective power even when he 
appears to be only an exact chronicler. To say that is merely 
to say that he is an artist, which he proves himself to be to 
the tip of his pen. He is no politician, and in many ways we 
are glad of it, as in the occasional passages in which he forces 
himself to turn from life and literature to politics he, at all 
events, has no prepossessions. In this respect he is rather like 
a cultivated Russian himsel®. The first demand of his brain 
is to be acquainted with ail that is both new and old in 
literature and art, and he becomes a politician only when an 
excessive degree of idiocy on the part of those who rule has 
forced the affairs of government on the general notice. 
The educated Russian is ashamed not to know something 
about a book or an author that has any chance of being 
mentioned in the conversation of intelligent people. Educated 
Englishmen, so far as they are typical, are perhaps divided 
into two classes: those who frankly do not care much whether 
they are thought bornés or not, and, in fact, generally escape 
all humiliation by successfully avoiding the uncongenial 
company of persons among whom humiliation would be 
possible; and those who do feel as the Russian does, but 
are perhaps more chagrined by being forced to a confession 
of ignorance than by the actual consciousness of it. One 
chapter of Mr. Baring’s graceful and entertaining book is 
called “A Conversation with a Landowner,” and this is all 
about Russian literature. We had expected it to be about 
land. The choice of the title is very characteristic of Mr. 
Baring. His method is made up of implications, or, to put it 
differently, there are myriads of refracted lights which 
illuminate things that he does not expressly offer to tell us any- 
thing about. The landowner was a fair specimen of his class, 
and, the noble and professional classes being what they are in 
Russia, it was even more likely that he would speak to an 
educated stranger about Russian literature, which belongs to 
all the world, than about the piece of land which belonged 
only to himself. All that is implied in the title. 

Mr. Baring is conscious of so little violence in his political 
feeling about Russia that he concludes he must be impartial. 
We are far from thinking that detachment always means 
judiciousness, for ardent human sentiment often inspires the 
greatest political causes, and without it truth could not even 
be perceived, much less compassed. But in this case we 
believe Mr. Baring has come very near the truth, and we 
might name the chapter on “ Prince Ourousov’s Memoirs” 
as an excellent example of fair-minded investigation and of 
the power to apportion guilt without passion. 

To our thinking, the most attractive pages in the book are 
those which describe conversations in third-class railway 
carriages. Take this conversation with a dock labourer :— 

















* Russian Essays and Stories. By Maurice Baring. London: Methuen and 
Co. [5s. net.) 





“He asked me what I was. I said that I was an English corre- 

spondent. He asked then what I travelled in. I said I was not that 
kind of correspondent but a newspaper correspondent. Here he 
called a third friend, who was sitting near us, and said, ‘Come and 
look ; there is a correspondent here. He is an English correspon- 
dent.’ The friend came—a man with a red beard and a loose 
shirt with a pattern of flowerson it. ‘I don’t know you,’ said the 
new man. ‘No; but let us make each other's acquaintance,’ [ 
said. ‘ You can talk to him,’ explained the dock labourer; ‘ we 
have been talking for hours. Although he is plainly a man who 
has received higher education.” ‘As to whether he has received 
higher or lower education we don’t know,’ said the friend, 
* because we haven’t yet asked him.’ Then he paused, reflected, 
shook hands, and exclaimed: ‘ Now we know each other.’ ‘ But,’ 
said the dock labourer, ‘ how do you print your articles? Do you 
take a printing press with you when you go, for instance, to the 
north like you are doing now?’ I remarked that they were printed 
in London, and that I did not have to print them myself. ‘ Please 
send me one,’ he said; ‘I will give you my address.’ ‘But its 
written in English,’ I answered. ‘ You can send me a translation 
in Russian,’ he retorted.” 
The whole story of the railway journey is a singularly lifelike 
record of small politenesses and annoyances, and of combined 
strictness and leniency in the officials in dbaling with poor 
passengers. The theory of writing which is understood by 
the French definition of choses vues has caused many sins in 
English, but in Mr. Baring’s hands it is safe, because he sees 
the precise limits in the value of an idea; he knows where to 
begin and where to end; and, above all, he has the humour 
which salts the whole. One old peasant in Mr. Baring’s 
carriage travelled without a ticket :— 

“He remained there nearly all night, but at one of the stations 

the guard said: ‘Is there no one for this station ?’ and looking at 
the peasant, added: ‘ Where are you for, old man?’ The man 
mumbled in pretended sleep. ‘Where is your ticket ?’ asked the 
guard. No answer. At last when the question had been repeated 
thrice, he said: ‘I am a poor, little, old man.’ ‘You haven’t got 
a ticket,’ said the guard. ‘Get out, devil, you might lose me my 
place—and I a married man. Devil! Devil! Devil!’ ‘It is on 
account of my extreme poverty,’ said the old man, and he was 
turned out.” 
We like, too, the answer of a recruit to whom Mr. Baring 
offered 1 meat patty after some conversation: “ No, thank 
you. lam greatly satisfied with you as it is, without your 
giving me a meat patty.” 

As may be imagined when all educated men profess a certain 
culture, there is bound to be a good deal of superiiciality even 
though the standard be high. Mr. Baring met a business man 
in Moscow who was aghast because Mr. Baring admitted his 
ignorance of all the laws of dynamics. But this same man 
believed that Browning’s “ Ring and the Book” was “an old- 
fashioned milk-and-water poem, rather like one of Trollope’s 
novels.” The advantage of Russian criticism, however, is 
that it does come from an open mind. It is not intolerant 
and exclusive as too much French criticism is, for all its 
lustre ; nor does it follow up false scents with the industrious 
enthusiasm of so many Germans. In dramatic literature 
Mr. Baring finds that Russia owes nothing to France. She 
was untroubled by the exigent theories of the “ well-made” 
play. Indeed, to read Mr. Baring one might think that she 
had never even heard of the unities. He says :— 

“ Russian playwrights have proved that excellent plays can be 
written in which the situations are neither more nor less dramatic 
than those which occur every day before our eyes among our 
immediate circle of acquaintance. They havealso proved another 
thing—that the public finds this kind of play interesting in the 
extreme and flocks to see it; and this leads ofe to conclude that 
the secret of the matter lies possibly in the fact that these plays 
are true pictures of life, and not would-be pictures of Life which 
are in reality false, and that the former cannot help being 
interesting, and the latter cannot help being tedious. 1 believe 
that plays written about real life, in which the characters live and 
behave as they do in reality, would be not only interesting but 
successful in any country.” 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Baring is wrong here, and 
the reason is probably that the artist is stronger in bim than 
the critic. However “everydayish” a play may seem, it is, 
in fact, conveyed to us through an artificial medium, and the 
impression received by the spectator is not the reality, but 
only the symbol or the equivalent of it. There is a trans- 
position of the reality just as much as there is when a human 
voice comes out of a gramophone. Mr. Baring might tell us 
that the conversations he reports are “ real,” and so they are 
in that they are obviously and essentially true; but they are 
something better than real. If his artistry had not played on 
them, they might have been as commonplace as we dare say 
they seemed to the tired peasants and recruits who took part 
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THE POLAR ESKIMOS.* 

Mr. Kxruie in one of the unforgettable chapter-headings te 

his Jungle Book stories bas summarised the character of the 

Polar races. The “ People of the Elder Ice,” he tells us, 

“beyond the white man’s ken— 
Their spears are made of the narwhal horn, and they are the last 
of the Men.” 
It is to the Elder Ice that Mr. Rasmussen takes us, to the 
race who, in the words of the old Greenland legend, live at 
the end of the earth and dress in bearskin and eat raw flesh. 
To be exact, his book deals with the West Greenlanders and 
the East Greenlanders as well; but it is mainly concerned with 
the Polar Eskimos, the small group of nomads who wander 
between Cape York and Cape Alexander (between 76° and 
78° N. latitude), and are the most northerly dwelling people in 
the world. The expedition left Copenhagen in June, 1902, and 
in the March of the following year it arrived at Cape York. 
Ten months were spent among the Polar Eskimos, and after a 
long stay in West Greenland it returned in the autumn of 
1904. Few Polar explorers have been interested in the ethno- 
logical side of the subject, and therefore Mr. Rasmussen’s 
book is a novelty in Arctic literature. These “ People of the 
Bilder Ice” are few in number and rapidly dying out. They 
are kin to the Eskimos of North America, but their extreme 
isolation gives to their manners and legends a unique interest. 
Mr. Rasmussen was probably the last, as he was the first, to 
explore their curious life. We are grateful to Mr. Herring 
for providing us with an admirable translation of a fascinating 
work. The author, the son of a Danish pastor in Greenland, 
not only was brought up in the country, but has Eskimo 
blood in his veins, so that he approaches his subject with a 
peculiar gift of comprehension. He is a careful and scientific 
inquirer, but he is also alive to the romance of this ultimate 
people, and he bas a gift of vivid and memorable description. 
Count Harald Moltke, in spite of serious ill-health, and the 
difficulty of sketching in a temperature some thirty degrees 
below zero, has provided a set of drawings which seem to us 
remarkable for their beauty and power. All who love a 
glimpse into a world far removed from human knowledge will 
welcome this book. 

Hospitality is a characteristic of these Eskimos. The 
travellers were heartily received, they were admitted into the 
inner life of the community, they were urged to take wives, 
they were taken on hunting trips, and they were told endless 
tales. On their arrival they came in for a spirit-conjuring, 
an old magician, Sagdloq, being desirous of curing his wife. 
Spring bad almost come, that Polar spring when the sun, 
refracted from endless snowfields, is as scorching as in the 
tropics. In temperate latitudes summer is the norm, and 
winter sees the temporary disorganisation of the world; but 
in the far North it is summer which upsets the equilibrium :— 

“The sun was already beginning to shine warm; the water was 
dripping down the sides of the snowfield, and runuing off in 

listening icicles which fringed every sheer descent. The plains 

own below us were bare of snow; the blades of grass lifted their 
timid length under the hot kiss of the sun. In front of the 
glacier white bubbles of water floated away beneath a transparent 
crust of ice, and at the bend of the stream you heard the ice 
erack. As we sat silent on the stones, chewing at our frozen 
walrus meat, our dogs lay with ears pricked; one of them got on 
his feet and looked up to the top of the mountains. ‘Do you 
think he can scent reindeer?’ I asked Piuaitsog. He shook his 
head and answered smilingly, with his mouth full: ‘No, he is 
sniffing the earth, beginning to melt. The dog thinks it is winter 


1?” 


still, and does not understand the smell of spring! 
One of the finest episodes is that where the writer and his 
companion Quisunguag are weatherbound in the cave. The 
Eskimo begs to be taken to the south country that he might 
become rich, and the other consents. Then comes a fit of 
home-sickness, Quisunguaq goes mad and sees the spirits of 
his race, and he struggles desperately with his friend. The 
madness ended with convulsive weeping, but there were no 
more dreams of travel in Quisunguaq’s head. Here is another 
dramatic little scene :— 


“On my way home I met an old heathen woman, Arnaluk. She 
stopped me and pointed out over the sea. ‘Dost thou see that?’ 
she asked. ‘What?’ ‘That—out there over the sea. It is the 


Dark coming up, the great Dark!’ she said gravely, and crept 
away home. The sea was calm, and the awl-like summits of the 
bills stood up against the sky like supports. It was twilight, but 





* The People of the Polar North: a Record. By Knud Rasmussen. Compiled 


ne 

‘ou could see a long way. A black bank of fog la: i 
theteen: so that i the Polar night pivgneinn. P T went man 
our cave and found there a score of Eskimos, men and wo; 
almost standing on one another for want of room, listening to ong 
of the records of the phonograph orchestra; it was Wagner's 
‘Tannhiuser.’ The light dazzled my eyes. When the phono. 
graph ceased, the cave rang with peals of happy laughter, No 
one had a thought to spare for the Dark and the Winter.” 

A large part of the book is taken up with the folk-lore of 
this Polar people, their curious beliefs and outlandish 
customs. Sometimes the stories are crude animal fables, of 
the type familiar in all savage races, such as that of “The 
Man who Took a Fox to Wife.” Now and then, however, they 
are strange little moral apologues, not without a certain 
beauty and a hint of old folk-wanderings. Such is the tale of 
“The Two Friends who Wished to Travel Round the Worla” 
on p. 102. There are multitudes of evil spirits in their 
mythology, but, as in some of the sagas, these spirits are not 
immortal, and can be slain by a bold man. The bear bulks 
largely in their life, and must be treated with great respect 
after he is killed. This recalls the habits of the Canadian 
Wood Indians of whom Mr. Stewart E. White has told in hig 
charming book, The Forest. A curious brand of nominalism 
prevails, for they think that the name has an existence apart 
from the person who bears it. A dead man’s name must at 
once be given again, and must not be mentioned till it hag 
found a human abiding-place. When a child cries at birth it 
is because it wants its name. Some of the most interesting 
legends are culled from the West Greenlanders, who are 
more sophisticated than the people of the North. One of 
the strangest is that of the Hillmen. When a Greenlander 
grows tired of his fellows, he goes off to the hills, and 
speedily becomes a species of devil, with uncanny gifts 
of magic. “As a rule they grow so wicked that they 
cannot die, and then the Devil takes them to him alive.” 
But once a Hillman became a Christian, and was found dead 
in a cave with his head turned to the East. There was a 
colony of East Greenlanders which the expedition visited, 
and some of the tales of these people in their pre-Christian 
days are among the most horrible records of barbarism 
extant. The doings of one convert, who murdered people and 
ate their hearts, and is now a Christian in West Greenland, 
should be studied as an example of the savage side of this 
Northern race. 

We may conclude by quoting the words of farewell which 
an old woman of the Polar Eskimos spoke to the traveller :— 
“ Listen now, before you leave us, to a word from an old woman 
who understands only love and—food. You are like the sea-king. 
When the spring warms the country, it visits us. It comes from 
a country far, far away, which we do not know. You came here 
like the sea-king, with the welcome spring ; but when the summer 
was over and the flight began, you stayed. Se that is why you 
are eager now to get back to your country and your people; and 
it is good for you to go. Do you hear? Your dogs are whining. 
Never wait for the dawn when you are eager to be gone.” 





THREE BOOKS ON LOUIS XVIL* 

Ir would seem as if there could be nothing left to add to the 
literature of this mysterious subject, and yet the truth is no 
more certainly known now than it was a hundred years ago. 
The only change appears to be a slow and gradual movement 
of opinion in the direction of the belief that the child who 
died in the Temple on June 8th, 1795, was not Louis X VIL. 
Whether, according to M. Joseph Turquan’s new and startling 
theory, the Prince bad been murdered and buried by Simon 
some months before, or whether he escaped, and one of the 
many pretenders was a reality, seems to be still quite 
impossible to decide. 

The Little Dauphin is a particularly charming book,—the 
sad story of the boy’s whole life, as far as we know it, simply 
and eloquently told, with a clear and interesting account of 
the mysterious tales and conflicting theories that grew and 
flourished in so many forms after his disappearance. Miss 
Welch has studied the last words on the subject, and the 
subject is very much alive. A grandson of Naundorff, the 
most likely of the pretenders, calls himself Jean III., King of 


* (1) The Tittle Dauphin. By Catharine Welch. With 16 Illustrations. 
London: Methuen and Co. |6s.] (2) The King who Never Reigned: being 
Memowrs upon Lowis XVII. by Eckard and Naundorff. With a Preface by Jules 
Lemaitre. of the Académie Frapcaise, together with Introduction and Notes 
by Maurice Vitrae and Arnould Galopin, to which is added Joseph Turquan’s 
“*New Light upon the Fate of Louis XVII." London: Eveleigh Nash. [15s. 
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France, and is supported by books and magazines devoted to 
the cause. Miss Welch believes in none of the claimants. 
But neither does she believe “the conventional story of the 
Dauphin’s death.” She states her conviction that the child 
escaped from the Temple. Beyond that she finds only two 
suppositions tenable: “One, that the boy died soon after his 
escape and when still a child; the other, that he survived 
for a life of obscurity, too broken in body and mind to 
attempt to reclaim his real rights.” 

It is impossible to deny some probability to M. Turquan’s 
theory, which will be found fully set forth in MM. Vitrac 
and Galopin’s handsome volume, The King who Never 
Reigned, under the heading of “New Light upon the Fate 
of Louis XVII.” This book also contains other matter of 
great interest, among which M. Lemaitre’s very slight preface 
can scarcely be included. Eckard’s Historical Memoirs upon 
Louis XVII. give what may be termed the official Royalist 
account of the imprisonment and death of the Prince, and 
are indeed the foundation of a great deal that has been 
written on the subject. Naundorff's Memoirs, otherwise 
called The History of the Misfortunes of the Dauphin, are very 
curious, and little known in England. A study of them is 
almost necessary for the understanding of the third book on 
our list. 

Believers in Naundorff and his claims are still fairly 
numerous, and Mrs. Weldon is a very strong Naundorfiste. 
Her strange little book suggests in a striking way all the 
extraordinary complications of the subject, which it is almost 
impossible to touch within the narrow limits of a review. One 
may at least say that there is no positive proof, in Naundorff’s 
case, that his rather incomplete story is not true; also that no 
one, though challenged to do so, has been able to prove that 
Naundorff was “an Arab Jew,” or any one but the personage 
he claimed to be, the lost Dauphin. 





THE MAKING OF CARLYLE.* 

Mr. Crara’s “experiment in biographical explication,” if it 
does not throw much new light on the life and character of 
Carlyle, affords abundant evidence of sympathetic research 
and painstaking analysis. The author, indeed, has undertaken 
his task less with the hope of disclosing new facts than 
with the intention of showing bow the various events which 
befell Carlyle in his struggle to gain the attention of the 
world were inseparable from the “making” of him, and 
recognisable in the finished product. To this “making” 
there went, says Mr. Craig, “not only the old Scots Calvinism 
and all hereditary traits, not only his genius...... but 
also the faithful and generous friendship of men and women 
as noble, affectionate, influential, capable of helping and 
willing to aid as any friends man ever possessed from the 
beginning of time.” A large part of the book is concerned 
with making clear Carlyle’s indebtedness to these friends, 
and Mr. Craig is careful to emphasise the fact that 
Carlyle’s proverbial independence did not, as many people 
imagine, result in refusal to accept favours at the hands of 
others so much as in an inability to see that his acceptance 
of them laid him under any obligation. It was this point 
of view that enabled him to receive so much hospitality 
from Mr. Strachey during his tour through France, and from 
Mrs. Strachey, the Montagues, and others while in London. 
Mrs. Strachey, whom Mr. Craig amusingly and erroneously 
describes as a lady with “enormous wealth,” “some force of 
character,” and one of those who “thronged the modest chapel 
of Edward Irving in the search for a ‘credible religion,’ was 
indirectly the means of procuring for Carlyle the Boller 
tutorship which stood him in such good stead; but it is 
characteristic of him that his indebtedness to the Stracheys 
did not deter him from airing bis satire at the expense of his 
hostess’s foibles and his host’s “execrable” French. On the 
vexed and unprofitable question of the attitude of Mr. and 
Mrs. Carlyle to one another, Mr. Craig propounds the 
ingenious theory that Miss Welsh herself, and therefore 
naturally Froude, overestimated the part played by con- 
siderations of mere ambition in her marriage to Carlyle, 
that, in fact, she cared more for him than she admitted even 
to herself. 





Mr. Craig's style is light, discursive, sometimes opinionative, 
* The Making of Carlyle. By B. S. Craig. Loudon: Eveleigh Nash, | 
(10s, Gd. net.] 





but for the most part pleasant. It is disappointing to 
find him, near the beginning, indulging, in the manner of 
too many biographers, in what may be termed “ prophetic 
heroics.” It is not easy to see how the cause of “ biographical 
explication” is served by propounding the query, in connexion 
with the marriage of Carlyle’s parents: “What British 
statesman was so wise and far-seeing as to have detected in 
that social ceremony of humble life. ..... the most notable 
event not only of the year 1795, but in all that district of 
Annandaie during all the centuries?” Mr. Craig perhaps 
forgets that events of at least equal importance were occurring 
in France in that year; but such hyperbole, if not excusable, 
is common, and in any case a small defect in a valuable 
analysis of the influences which played so large a part in 
helping Carlyle to win his hardly won triumph. 





THE EMBRYOLOGY OF AESTHETICS.* 

Mr. Fewix Cray'’s book on The Origin of the Sense of Beauty 
is an interesting departure from the rather dreary literature 
of aesthetics, in that it sets out a definite and demonstrable 
thesis. The author’s aim is to prove that our artistic likes 
and dislikes, however intricate their explanation may be, are 
based upon instinctive preferences originally necessary for 
survival, and on some faculty which can be traced in a rudi- 
mentary form among the lower animals. The inquiry is 
therefore psychological and historical rather than meta- 
physical. In the introductory chapter there is much sound 
aesthetic theory, which shows that the author is familiar with 
the ordinary treatment of the subject. He does not dogmatise 
upon the stock questions of the schools, but clearly and 
logically delimits his inquiry :— 

“There are many admirable works upon the different aspects 
and phases of art—its technicalities, its history ; its social, moral, 
and ethical value. These matters are not affected by the question 
of the ultimate origin of taste, or the psychological process of, and 
the reason for, the enjoyment and creation of works of art. The 
main object in view is to lay stress upon the fact that there is 
this further question behind, and that our appreciation of the 
beautiful can be, and must be, traced to faculties that were at 
some time or other directly useful in the struggle for existence.” 
We have not space to examine in detuil the careful, and on the 
whole convincing, argument of the work. The author has a 
nice sense of logical sequence, and develops his thesis naturally 
and skilfully. Sometimes he is a little careless in his use of 
technical terms—“ semi-transcendental,” for instance, is an 
unfortunate combination—but as a rule he eschews jargon, and 
writes straightforward, intelligible prose. The concluding 
chapter on “ Art and Life” passes from psychology to the con- 
sideration of ultimate meanings. Mr. Clay adopts a definition 
of Professor Santayana, and gives as his summary of the 
objects of art the fitting of the environment to the organism. 
“The function of art is to mould the formless, to give a more 
excellent shape to some existing material, to find or make a 
harmony between the real that is, and the ideal that reasom 
craves.” The book is admirably written, and is valuable as 
showing how the ordinary conclusions of aesthetic inquiry 
can be reached inductively from a scientific analysis starting 
from the rudimentary forms of life. 





NOVELS. 
SEPTIMUS.+ 
Mr. Locke has of late years achieved so considerable @ 
popularity as novelist and dramatist that it is worth while 
making an attempt to analyse the secret of his success. In 
so far as he stands for a reaction against the tyranny of { 
pessimistic realism, he has deserved well of the reading publie, 
It is his way to discover the elements of romance in the most 
unlikely quarters, to emphasise the picturesque amenities of 
Bohemia, and to glorify the humanising influence exercised 
by amiable, if irresponsible, eccentrics. Mr. Locke is not the 
first worker in the field. The novels of the late Mr. Henry 
Harland, though they carried the elimination of all ignoble 
actualities much further, were animated by the same decorative 
optimism; but perhaps the most delightful effort in this genre 
is a story called The Inn of the Silver Moon, by Mr. H. K. Vielé. 


* The Origin of the Sense of Beauty: Some Suggestions wpon the Source aad 
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dn this field of fiction various qualities are indispensable to 
the attainment of success,—the art of omission, lightness of 
touch, persuasiveness, and distinction of style. If he cannot 
always convince, the novelist must at least be able to beguile ; 
to create an atmosphere in which unrealities assume an air of 
appropriateness and plausibility. In all these respects we 
find Mr. Locke an unequal artist. He writes gracefully and 
fiuently, but in dwelling on the ornamentul side of life too 
often lapses into mere effusiveness. Thus in his new novel 
we weary of his reiterated allusions to the curves of his 
heroine’s figure, and can only be grateful that he abstains 
from calling them “opulent.” His highest flight of lyrical 
ecstasy is attained in a characteristic description of a lunch 
at Monte Carlo :— 

“It is a pleasant thing to linger téte-a-téte over lunch on the 
terrace of the Hétel de Paris. Outside is the shade of the square ; 
the blazing sunshine beyond the shadow; the fountain and the 

Ims and the doves; the white gaiety of pleastre-houses; the 

lue-grey mountains cut sharp against the violet sky. Inside a 
symphony of cool tones—the pearl of summer dresses; the snow, 
crystal, and silver of the tables; the tender green of lettuce, the 
yellows of fruit, the soft pink of salmon; here and there a bold 
note of colour—the flowers in a woman’s hat, the purples and 
topazes of wine. Nearer still to the sense is the charm of 
privacy. The one human being for you in the room is your 
companion. The space round your chairs is a magic circle, 
‘cutting you off from the others, who are mere decorations, 
beautiful or grotesque. Between you are substances which it 
were gross to call food: dainty mysteries of coolness and sudden 
flavours ; a fish salad, in which the essences of sea and land are 
blended in cold, celestial harmony ; innermost kernels of the lamb 
of the salted meadows where must grow the asphodel on which it 
fed, in amorous union with what men call a sauce, but really oil 
and cream and herbs stirred by a god in a dream; peaches in 
purple ichor chastely clad in snow, melting on the palate as the 
voice of the divine singer after whom they are named melts on 
the soul.” 

Mr. Locke, we hasten to add, is quite on the side of the 
angels, but his diction is marked by a subdued lusciousness 
throughout. This trait emerges even in the nomenclature of 
the dramatis personae, where we find alternating with severely 
prosaic names such as Wiggleswick and Dix exotic forms such 
as Zora and Clement Sypher. It is true that there is a certain 
harmony between the personages and their names; but one is 
conscious of an effort to establish it, and anything like effort 
is out of place in this kind of romance. These, however, are 
matters of technique, involving the indiscreet use of the bravura 
style. A much more serious blot on the book is the strain 
that Mr. Locke puts on our credulity in his characterisa- 
tion. We accept, not without protest, the blend of imbecility 
and genius, of physical limpness and monstrous magnanimity, 
incarnated in the young inventor who sustains the title-rdle. 
But the jumble of incongruities embodied in Clement Sypher 
is far harder to swallow. Here we have a man of forty, 
destitute of taste or scruple, ruthlessly pushing the sale of a 
worthless quack remedy by every sort of odious enterprise, 
and are asked to believe that, after spending twenty years 
in feverish efforts to build a fortune on a rotten basis, he 
should all in a moment prove himself capable of generosity, 
delicate consideration, and abject self-sacrifice. Mr. Locke’s 
answer would doubtless be in the words of the Greek saying, 
Movorxiy “Epos diddoxe:. That is a plausible answer, but it 
hardly provides a working explanation of the miraculous con- 
version of a prime apostle of quackery intoa Quixote. Sypher 
as the blatant “hustler” is amusing. There is a delightful 
description of his drawing-room as a “ hotel sitting-room trying 
to look coy.” But it is impossible to evoke any enthusiasm for 
a man who has battened for twenty years on the ignorance and 
credulity of the gross public. Mr. Locke is an idealist, but 
he is afflicted with spasms of unnecessary realism, and the 
references to the complaints which Sypher’s Cure is designed 
to remedy are as much out of place as a blackbeetle in a box 


of caramels. 





The Bias. By Marguerite Curtis. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 
6s.)—It is somewhat hard to credit the arrangement come to in 
the first chapters of this novel as to the education of Cynthia 
Jerome, the joint ward of George Streat and Ernest Lancaster. 
‘That Mr. Streat should have wished to give his ward every 
‘possible occasion for falling into temptation, so as to prove that 
the bias of woman’s nature is naturally bad, may be conceivable ; 
but it is less easy to believe that Lancaster, who, on the contrary, 
‘held the opposite view, could consent to such an arrangement, and 
only oppose the counterbalance of introducing the girl to a better 
way of life during the part of the year in which she lived with 





him. However, the arrangement provides the author with an 
excellent opportunity for giving contrasted pictures of a frivolous 
life in London society, and a quiet existence of work in co 

in a country village. The book is well written, and the develop. 
ment of Cynthia’s character cleverly managed. 

The Lost Cabin Mine. By F. Niven. (John Lane. 68.)—This 
is a story of the Far West, and is full of exciting adventures and 
of bloodstained combats. The hero is not the man who tells the 
story, but his companion, known as “the Apache Kid,” who hag 
committed a mysterious crime which prevents his ever returning 
to his family in England. The Apache Kid is, however, possessed 
of indomitable courage, grpat generosity, and unselfishness; in 
fact, of all the virtues necessary to the hero of this sort of 
romance. The author is to be congratulated on having succeeded 
in making his sensational episodes really exciting, and also on the 
convincing nature of the catastrophe which overwhelms the “ Lost 
Cabin” and the mine. 

ReapaBte Novers.—The Miracle. By Antrim Oriel. (A, 
Constable and Co. 63s.)—A novel of politics in the immediate 
future, written by one who seems to know a good deal, and can 
certainly draw recognisable portraits. The reader will think him 
hard on the Young Turks, and will be glad to find an amende in 
the postscript.——Betty Brent, Typist. By “Rita.” (T. Werner 
Laurie. 6s.)—A vigorously written story of life among the 
“smart set,” but strange in the extreme, and not for all readers, 
——The Luck of Norman Dale. By Barry Pain and James Blyth. 
(Eveleigh Nash. 6s.)—The moral is that it is better to be lucky 
than good. The practical advice is that some money may be 
made out of herrings, but more out of smuggling saccharine, 
Those who feel their virtue strong enough to resist these 
suggestions will be greatly entertained.——The Guardianship of 
Gabrielle. By E. Everett-Green. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—A 
well-written, interesting, thoroughly wholesome story, if some- 
times a little out of touch with actual life. 





THE QUARTERLIES. 
Tar able article on “The Value of the Territorial Force” with 
which this number of the Quarterly begins is scarcely hopeful as 
regards the success of Mr. Haldane’s scheme; yet hopeful it is in 
a way,—it is happily free from any suspicion of partisanship. Itis 
thus only that the problem, confessedly of supreme difficulty, can 
be approached with any chance of a solution. A quite outspoken, 
and at the same time quite friendly, exposition of the case, with 
no indication of a desire to turn it to political advantage, is a 
very valuable contribution. ——The number ends with Professor 
A. V. Dicey’s views on “ Woman Suffrage.” It takes, generally, 
the lines which the Spectator has sought to follow; we observe 
that he urges one consideration which should weigh much with all 
who are not ultra-democrats,—woman suffrage must mean 
universal suffrage. It would be impossible practically to exclude 
all married women, to enfranchise prostitutes and to shut out 
wives. And universal suffrage would nearly treble our electorate, 
with a distinct majority of female voters. Did any State ever 
take such a plunge >——A question of domestic politics of which 
it is difficult to exaggerate the importance is argued in “ Sweated 
Industries and the Minimum Wage.” The writer takes, on the 
whole, much the same line of argument as that by which Free- 
trade is defended against rival systems,—or, we might say, the 
one rival system of Protection: Freedom of contract is generally 
the best thing for trade whether we consider the interest of the 
manufacturer, the wage-earner, or the consumer. Departures from 
it have sometimes a quite fascinating aspect of benevolence or 
advantage, but they do not pay.——Another domestic question is 
dealt with by Dr. G. H. Savage in “The Control of the Feeble- 
Minded,” a comment on the recent Report of the Commission. 
We cannot attempt to analyse it, and will limit ourselves to a 
single remark. “ Personally,” writes Dr. Savage—and no one is 
better qualified to form an opinion—‘“ I have a strong conviction 
that weak-mindedness is transmissible, and that a very large 
proportion of criminality and of anti-social conduct is due to 
inheritance from feeble-minded parents.” But how stupendous 
the practical problem with which we are confronted,—restraint 
of the unfit! And yet what profit is there in dealing with the 
symptoms if we leave the disease to work ?——Dr. E. J. Dillon 
writes about “ The Reforming Turk,” not unsympathetically, but 
not hopefully. The “ Young Turks” have not adequate numbers 
behind them, and they are face to face with difficulties, racial, 
religious, and cultural, of which it is impossible to exaggerate 
the magnitude-—— We cannot do more than mention with strong 
approval “Truth and Fiction in Irish History,” Mr. R. Dunlop’s 
very powerful examination of Mrs. J. R. Green’s recent book on 
Ireland. Those who read it will be able to judge whether 
Mrs. Green’s work is to be classed with “Truth” or “ Fiction.” 
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_—-There are some excellent literary articles, from which we 
would single out Mr. A. E. P. Weigall’s “ Religion and Empire in 
Ancient Egypt,” which is largely concerned with that very 
remarkable man, Amenhotep IV., otherwise Aknaton. 

No one can object to the tone in which the Edinburgh discusses 
“The Political Situation in Europe.” It is all sobriety and 
moderation. The writer reads, we see, the English Press 
something like a lecture. How far it is deserved we need not 
inquire. The serene leisure of a quarterly reviewer gives him an 
advantage over the weekly, and still more over the daily, scribe. 
One thing, indeed, must never be forgotten when English and 
German journals are compared. The German newspaper is often 
inspired. Inspiration is, of course, as indefinable in politics as in 
theology; but it is there, and means something, according as it 
may suit the convenience of the wirepuller to acknowledge or 
disavow.—-For domestic politics we have to go back some 
way. “Whigs and Radicals Before the Reform Bill” gives us 
an interesting page out of English history, not without a touch 
of legitimate pride in what the Edinburgh itself did in bringing 
about a working alliance between the opponents of the old 
régime. The story is not without present-day application. 
This may be found even more plainly in “Tariff Revision 
in the United States.” Will the time come, we wonder, 
when such a story will have to be told about us? Here 
is an example of the way in which tariff changes are worked 
for private ends. A certain industry is combined in a great 
Trust. This, with other similar combinations, is powerfully 
represented in the Legislature, where men really sit not for this 
or that locality, but for steel, sugar, beer, &c. Its turn comes for 
a tariff increase. This is reckoned to bring in, say, £200,000 a 
year. Straightway the Trust capitalises the income at, say, 
£4,000,000, and this amount is issued to the public in shares. 
This might mean not a little money in the pockets of Tariff 
Reformers.——The article, “Biological Problems of To-Day,” 
primarily scientific, has a close bearing on some social questions 
of the first importance. Facts that concern heredity touch all of 
us, and no State can afford to neglect the lessons which they 
teach.——The other articles in the number are “Henry Irving,” 
“The Victorian Chancellors,” “A School of Irish Poetry” 
(W. B. Yeats, “A. E.,” Moira O’Neill, and Padraic Colum), 
“Venice and the Renaissance,” “ Nimrod,” “Graeco-Roman and 
Roman Sculpture,” and “ Scotland in the Eighteenth Century.” 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
veserved for review in olher forms. ] 





The Lawrences of the Punjab. By Frederick P. Gibbon. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Gibbon tells very well the stories 
with which we are all more or less familiar,—the energetic action 
by which John Lawrence utilised the resources of the Punjab 
to save the British rule in India, and the heroism of Henry 
Lawrence when he was shut up in Lucknow. But it is ia what he 
tells us of things less commonly known, the patient working of 
the two men in the days before the Mutiny, that the special value 
of his volume is to be found. Henry, the elder of the two—he 
was born in 1806, John in 181l1—went out to India with a com- 
mission in the artillery in 1822; John went out seven years later, 
and was appointed a District Officer at Delhi. They had, therefore, 
many years of service before the Mutiny crisis came to try so 
effectively what they were worth. The two co-operated in many 
ways to make possibie the great work of which the accomplish- 
ment, it may be said, fell to John. There had passed, it will be 
seen, a whole generation of human life before the two brothers 
were called upon to do their crowning service. This period 
cannot be too carefully studied, for it is full of lessons for all 
British readers, and especially for all who have anything to do, 
whether in the executive or the legislative line, with our rule in 
India. Mr. Gibbon deals with the subject in a most lucid 
exposition. He is eminently fair and impartial. ‘There is, 
indeed, nothing which a biographer might wish to conceal. But 
the brothers had differences, and made mistakes. ‘Bhese are 
candidly told, and the telling makes us somehow think more 
highly of the men than ever. 


The Hibbert Journal. Edited by L. P. Jacks, M.A., and G. 
Dawes Hicks, Litt.D. (Williams and Norgate. 12s. net.)—Here 
are nearly fifty articles, with supplemental matter, running to but 
little short of a thousand pages. Any one of them might be made 
the subject of as long a notice as we are able to give to the whole 
volume. Among the most interesting are two which stand 
together,— Prospects of Modernism,” by the Rev. George 
Tyrrell, and “The Papal Encyclical from a Catholic’s Point of 





View,” by Father John Gerard, S.J. “That the mediaeval inter- 
pretation of Catholicism is doomed is far more evident than that 
the various efforts of Modernism to find a reinterpretation will be 
successful.” Thatis scarcely hopeful. May we venture to believe 
that the fulminations of the Encyclical Pascendi will die away as 
the fulminations of the Papacy of the time against the Copernican 
astronomy have diedaway? Father Gerard starts with the assump- 
tion that the Encyclical condemns only the Modernism which it 
describes,—the Modernism, i.e., which denies the Virgin Birth and 
miracles generally, the actual Resurrection, the efficacy of Sacra- 
ments. This isa convenient theory. Butisittrue? Is it nota 
fact that, whatever may be the precise bearing of the Pascendi as 
a legal document, it really condemns the divine who questions the 
numbers of the Pentateuch, the unity of Isaiah, the traditional 
date of Daniel, or affirms the limitation of the human knowledge of 
Christ? Professor Hearnshaw writes an article on “ Law ” which is 
well worth study. Writers, even some who ought to know better, 
are continually confounding “ Law as Command” and “Law as 
Generalization,” and it is a great thing to have a precise state- 
ment of this and cognate matters. 

The Sweet o’ the Year: Thoughts from a Village Garden. By Emily 
Ridgway. (J. E. Cornish, Manchester. 3s. 6d. net.)—The title 
might seem to mean that season which is called the “ sweet o’ the 
year,”—late spring and early summer; but Miss Ridgway loyally 
perseveres in finding the “sweet” in all seasons. She writes 
appreciatively of “Sunrise on a November Morning” as well as 
of “A Day of Roses,” which she goes on to describe as a “ sun- 
bathed day in June.” These little sketches from Nature are 
varied with studies from human life, as “ The Beloved Physician,” 
a title which sufficiently tells its story, and “Cripple Jonathan,” 
a pathetic tale of a life’s promise marred by an accident, a child 
of great promise “deformed physically and mentally ” for life. 

The Life of Richard Steward. By the late Nicholas Pocock. 
(Masters and Co. 3s. 6d.)—This work was left in MS. by its 
author at his death in 1897, and scarcely called for publication. 
It seems to us to lack the historical spirit; Mr. Pocock was too 
mach of a partisan. Dr. Steward was an Anglican extremist, as 
that personage was in 1645,—very different from what he is now, 
and not a little different from what he was sixty years ago, the time 
of our author’s “flourishing.” A more interesting book would 
have been the reprinting of Dr. Steward’s sermons, if they are 
like in vigorous eloquence to the specimens of them which are 
here given. 


The Tidong Dialects of Borneo. By Mervyn W. H. Beech, M.A. 
(The Clarendon Press. 5s. net.)—Mr. Beech was for three years 
District Officer at Tawao, in British North Borneo. Here he 
learnt the Tidong language, being, indeed, the first European to 
acquire it. The ‘lidongs are a mixed race of Malays and Kayans. 
Portions of this race have made various migrations. The 
language of the original Malay-Kayan people, called Tidong 
proper, is no longer spoken. The Tidongs who have remained in 
their original settlement speak Bolongan; the migrants use 
Tarakan, a dialect which has various subdivisions. Mr, Beech, to 
his great credit, availed himself of his opportunity to put together 
a grammar and vocabulary of these dialects. He has been able to 
obtain the help of an expert in the Malay tongue and literature, 
Dr. A. A. Fokker, who annotates the book throughout with 
observations drawn from his own knowledge, and also adds an 
appendix on the “ Phonetic System.” 

Daily Mail Year Book. Edited by Percy L. Parker. (Associated 
Newspapers. 6d. net.)—The purchaser will get a quite amazing 
amount of information for his money, and not information only, 
but speculation also. Home and foreign politics, social questions, 
the unemployed, the work and wages of women, comparative rent 
and prices of food in the towns of the United Kingdom (rent is 
highest in London, and lowest in Peterborough ; food dearest in 
Dover, cheapest in Stockport and Wigan), Socialism, the Licensing 
Bill,—these and many other subjects are discussed. Then we have 
“ Biographies” ; then “Travel and Traffic” by land, sea, and, not 
least interesting, air; then “Education.” And not a few things 
have been left out of the list. The “ Biographies,” in respect of 
the selection, seem to be the least satisfactory. 


We mention with sympathy and hearty good wishes for the 
success of the society whose operations it chronicles, The Tenth 
Annual Report of Our Dumb Friends’ League (118 Victoria 
Street). It chronicles many acts of kindness to various animals, 
acts which it has helped to make possible by seasonable aid. 
Ono special appeal which it puts forward is for keeping “ trace- 
horses” at various steep inclines in Greater London. As the 
matter of continuing this form of charitable work will have 
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been decided before this notice can appear, we venture to suggest 
@ difficulty. Will not some owners of carts and contractors pre- 
sume on the help thus given? The plan adopted at Wimbledon, 
where the trace-horses are locally supported, seems an excellent one. 


Thom’s Official Directory. (A. Thom and Co., Dublin. 21s.)— 
We are glad to see again this admirable Directory. There is 
nothing quite like it elsewhere. Of course England is too big for 
a single volume of the kind, but it would be possible for Scotland. 
Meanwhile, here is another of the advantages of living in 
Ireland; you have this excellent book to turn to, and you also 
escape a number of taxes. The Directory is full, as might be 
supposed, of interesting figures. Ireland brewed in 1908 7,349,014 
gallons of spirits, retained 3,634,951 for home use (about three 
quarts per head of population), and exported the rest to 
England and Scotland. This means a total duty of £4,032,037 
(at lls. per gallon), but £2,032,837 was paid by consumers in 
England and Scotland. Is this, we wonder, reckoned in the 
“ over-taxation” of Ireland. More than a thousand offences 
against the Excise-laws were detected by the Irish Constabulary 
in the course of the year. The figures about horses, cattle, &c. 
are most interesting. Here are the exports from Ireland to 
England for the years 1880 and 1908 :— 

1880. 
582,053 
186,245 

3,921,026 


1908. 

634,859 

241,183 

4,791,829 

3,561,361 4,129,623 

849,045 1,217,765 
There is an increase under every item, which is the more striking 
when we remember that the population has diminished from 
about five millions and a half to four millions and a half (the 
Censuses of 1881 and 1901). A rough calculation of value (£15 for 
horse, £1 10s. for ass, £9 for cattle, £2 for sheep, £2 10s. for pig) 
shows an increase of more than £9,000,000. And this flourishing 
industry Mr. Stephen Gwynn and his friends are doing their best 

to destroy ! 


Herbert Fry’s Royal Guide to London Charities. Edited by John 
Lane. (Chatto and Windus. 1s. 6d.)—We need not describe or 
praise this indispensable manual. No one who gives ought to 
neglect the information which it supplies. The question of 
hospitals as interfering with the work and income of private 
practitioners is discussed in the preface. 


The Fruit Growers’ Year Book. (Cable Printing Company. Is. 
net.)—This annual, now in its seventeenth year, is full of useful 
information. The work of each month in planting, pruning, 
protection against harmful agencies, &c., is given. There are 
instructions and suggestions in the matter of assessment, and, 
still more important, hints in the matter of profitable marketing. 
We see in the very useful calendar a return of Covent Garden 
prices. Some of these, it must be owned, are a little surprising. 
And it would be well to give in a precise and concentrated form 
information which the grower has to bring together for himself. 
The important question that the fruit-grower has to ask is,— 
“ What net returns shall I get for the produce that I send up to 
Covent Garden?” Here are some figures which may be taken as 
absolutely trustworthy; they refer to the 1908 season. Fifty 
bushels of apples, after deducting carriage to and on the railway 
and dealer’s commission, brought in £2 14s. 6d. net, working out 
at about 14d. the bushel, or, taking the bushel as about equal to 
forty pounds, at about three pounds for a penny. The fruit was 
not of the best quality, though some first-class samples, sent by way 
of experiment, fared very little better. But it was all marketable, 
and would be priced in the greengrocers’ shops at from 2d. to 3d. 
the pound, or in some cases even higher. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
— -~> -—— 
Aitken (RB. » Beyond the Skyline, cr 8vo (J. Murray) 6/0 
aoe - . O.), Scottish Annals from English Chrdniclers, A.D. 500 to 
asaniemendind chemin aameeneiimmene inbinsdsCecanpecsenmeeereanscensnenpesenes (Nutt) net “es 
Solemn f F, A,), Boiler Feed Water, 8V0 .........ccc0eceseees (Electrician) net 
Bousset (W.), The Faith of a Modern Protestant, cr 8vo (Unwin) net 
Burstall (S. A.), Impressions of American Education in 1908.. .(Longmans) 
Cleeve (L.), Bruised Lilies, cr 8vo.. .({F. V. White) 
Colby (C. W.), Canadian Types of the Old Ré gime, [608 1698, Svo (Bell) net 
Cramp (W.) and Smith (C. F.), Vectors and Vector Diagrams Applied to 
the Alternating Current Circuit, Svo (Longmans) net 7 
Crichfield (G. W.), The Rise and Progress of the South American 
(Unwin) net 
atto & Windus) 
Methuen) 
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uestion of Means. cr ‘8vo" 
the Potter's House, cr m 
. W. hat Universit Administration, cr 8v0 . stable) net 
ik (M. I. ). W ith Powder Puff and Dagger, cr By (Sisley) 
a (Ww. W.), Social Life at Rome in the Age of c ero (Macmillan) net 
Fraser (G.4M.), The Lone Shieling, cr 8vo sseeeee(Simpkin) net 
Frénilly (Baron), Recollections, 1768-1828, 8vo .. .(Heinemann) net 
Gallienne (R. Le), Little Dinners with the Sphinx, and other Prose 
Fancies, cr 8vo (Lane) 
Gerould (G. H.), The Grateful Dead, 8v0 ...........000- .(Nuatt) net 
Gilman (L.), Aspects of Modern Opera, cr 8v6 .---( Lane) net 
Hall (H. F.), One Immortality, cr 8V0..........008 weve eccoenn coceeeeees (Macmillan) 





Henderson (P. E.), A British Officer in the Balkans, 8vo . 
Hillard (A. ad and Botting (C. G. » ay G 


(H. M.), ‘Heavy Electrical B 
Holland (R. S8.), Builders of United Italy, = 8vo . 
Hungary of To-day, by Members of the Hungarian Gove 
Jacomb (A. E.), he Faith of His Fathers, cr 8vo ........ 
King (M_ E.), The Archdeacon’s Family, cr 8vo.... 
Lagerléf (S.), Christ Legends, 12mo 
Lewis (F. W.), The Work of Christ, cr 8vo " 
Loowis (C. B.), 4 Holiday Touch, and other Tales, cr 8yo (Bell) 
Mackay (D. . The Beligion of the Threshold, and other Sermons, 
8v0 .. (Hodder & ton) net 
McKechuie (Ww. 3. 7 “The Reform of the House of Lords..,(MacLehese) net 
Marett (R. R.), The Threshold of Religion, er 8vo... .. (Methuen) net 
Mathewson (C. H.), First Principles of Chemical Theory, 8v0 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
Maturin (F.), Petticoat Pilgrims on Trek, 8vo 
Moffat (E. B.), John Broome’s Wife, cr Svo 
Moyer (J. A.), The Steam Turbine, 8vo 
North (L.), Syrinx, er 8vo -- (Heinemann) 
Oberg (E.), Handbook of Small Tools, 8vo.. Cha apman & Hall) net 
Paternoster (G. S. ), The Hand of the Spoil or, er Svo (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Pemberton (W. 8S. C.), Life of Lord Norton, 1814-1905, Statesman and 
Philanthropist, 8vo (J. oar) net 
Reich (E.), Nights with the Gods, cr Svo (T. W. Laurio) 
Richards (E. H.), Laboratory Notes on Industrial Water Analysis, 8v0 
(Chapman & Hall) net 
Ruvigny (Marquis), Plantagenet Roll of the Blood Royal: Isobel of Essex 
Volume, 4to (Jack) net 
Sanders (H. M.), The Message of the Church, Vol. IL.......Lengmans) net 
Santley (C.), Reminiscences of My Life, 8vo 
Snaith (J. C.), Araminta, cr 8vo 
Speight (T. W.), Ursula Lenorme, cr 8vo 
Staley (E.), The Tragedies of the Medici, 8vo 
Stanley (F. C.). Course of Hand and Eye Training, 4to 
Stewart (N. V.), A 7" of the Emperor, cr Svo .... (Methuen) 6 
Van Eps (F. S. & M. B.), Rejoice Always, cr 8vo (Hunter & Longhurst) net 
Warden (F.), Sir Morecambe’s Marriage, cr 8vo Al 
Warden (G.), An Actress’s Husband, cr 8vo 
White (F. M.), A Crime on Canvas, cr 8vo 
Winslow (C. E. A. and A. R.), The Sy 
Coccaceae, 8vo AC oe 
Woodgate (W. B.), Reminiscences of au Old Sportsman, Svo .. 
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LIBERTY’S STOCKTAKING SALE 


SALE Regent St. London SALE 


SALE FINAL REDUCTIONS SALE 
SALE FINAL REDUCTIONS SALE 
SALE SALE 


ENDS ON FRIDAY NEXT 


BY SPECIAL = WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
Tiree Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
APPOINTMENT | British Exhibition. The ouly Grand Prize awarjea 
to a British Firm for Watches, Clocks, aud Chro- 

TO THE KING. 











nometers. The only Grand Prize awarded for 
Astronomical Regulators, Chronogiapis, and 
Ships’ Compasses. 
NEY CATALOGUE free on applieation. 
and “. td., 
ae, ie AY +9 Westminster Clock, Big Ben, 
TRADE-MALE. |61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


PURE ITALIAN WINES. 


MONTE FIANO CASTELLO: An Italian Burgundy. 
Red or White, 20s. per dozen bottles, 


MONTE FIANO ¢ An Ideal Light Dinner Wine, 17s. Gd. per dozen bottles, 
Awarded a GOLD MEDAL, London, 1904. 


“A very good dinner wine.”—STRaTHMORE (EARL OF). 
“An excellent Ked Wine, contains practically uo sugar.”—Lancet, 
“A generous full-flavoured wine.’—Francis P. H., M.D., &. 








For Samples (7s.) and Catalogues apply to the Agents, 
Messrs. MORISON POLLEXFEN and BLAIR, Ltd., 
34 LEADENHALL STREET, E.C. 


THOMAS & SONS, 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers. 





Messrs. THOMAS & SONS, besides being 
well known as Breeches Makers, Sporting 
and Military Tailors, are also Makers of all 
other kinds of High-Class Clothes for town 
or country wear, for which they employ 
a special staff of highly skilled workmen. 


32 BROOK STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W. 


BRAGG’S 
CHARCOAL BISCUITS 


Cure Indigestion! 


Speedily cure Acidity, Flatulence, Heartburn, Impure Breath, 
Indigestion, Diarrhea, &c. 
They prevent many an Iliness! 
Highly recommended by the Medical Profession. Sold by all 
Chemists and Stores. Liscuits, 1s., 2s., and 4s. per tin; Powder, 
2s. and 4s. per bottle; Lozenges, 1s. 14d. per tin. 
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HAMPTONS’ Great 
Annual Furnishing SALE 


NOW PROCEEDING. 
25% to 75% REDUCTIONS IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


Piease write for Sale Catalogue, profusely illustrated, 


and so compiled as to enable those unable to visit our Showrooms 
to order by post with every confidence, 


HAMPTONS PALL MALL, 
mEXT WATIONAL GAtterny “& ON DON. 
NOT CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHER FURNISHING HOUSE. 





THE WINGFIELD TENNIS SMOKING MIXTURE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


ROBERT LEWIS 


(Established 1789), 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 
20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


ize. per ib.—in 1ib, % ib, and Ih. Tins. 





Major Water Winerietp writes :— The Tobacco you have 
sent down is very good indeed; it is pronounced by all here 
as a delicious fragrant mixture.” 





TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS— 
3787 Gerrard. Intimidad, London. 
THE LARGEST STOCK 
of 
GENUINE ANTIQUES 
REQUIRABLE, eee conga 

— IN LONDON GERRARD ; 3125 
ELIZABETHAN CHIPPENDALE 
JACOBEAN Antiques SHERATON 

CAROLE . HEP 
as Reproductions PLEWEITS 
QUEEN ANNE LACQUER 


Write for K 22 Booklet post-free 


GILL & REIGATE, 


73 75 77, 79, 81, 83, and 85 OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 





LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,000, Claims paid, £5,600,009. 
@ CORNHILL, LONDON, A. Vian, Secretary. 














ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orricz: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS - 216,000,000, 








Chairman: 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSOHILD, GC.V.O. 
The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Haii-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantee. 

The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 

and undertakes the duties of 
Trustee and Execcutor. 


THE DIRECTORS INVITE APPLICATIONS FOR LOANS ON AND 
FOR THE PURCHASE OF REVERSIONS AND LIFE INTERESTS. 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Agents. BERT LE 13, General Manager, 








N ISS DREWRY’S COURSES of LECTURES and 

CLASSES on ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE will 
BEGIN again in the last week of JANUARY.—For particulars, apply by 
letter, 143 King Heury’s Road, London, N.W. 








HOUSES, SCHOOLS, &c., FOR SALE & TO LET. 


ANTONIO, TIVOLI, near ROME.—TO LET, fully 
e FURNISHED, with thoroughly trustworthy servants. All rooms face 
South, and have magnificent views of famous Waterfalls and Romaa Cam- 
pagua. Large studio. Every room fitted with hot-water radiators,—Por 
terms apply Mrs. HALLAM, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill 
ELL-FURNISHED FLAT in LADIES’ RESIDEN.- 
TIAL CHAMBERS TO LET. W.C. District. Bedroom, Sitting. 
room, Pantry, Lavatory, and Bath, Good Restaurant in Building.—* P,, 
90 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


n= OF ENGLAND, Seaside.—Flourishing Big- 











class BOYS’ BOARDING and DAY SCHOOL, Nett profits over & 
Chartered Accountant's Cert. Splendid premises, with every accommodation. 
Cricket and football field. Thoroughly recommended. Priee for everything 
save private furn., only £1,500 casb.—Messrs. NEEDES, 7 Arundel St., Strand. 


ry\O PRINCIPALS OF PREPARATORY SCHOOLS. 


(1) A Cambridge Graduate, aged 28, desires to purchase a first-class Pre- 
paratory Sehool. Southern Connties, within easy reach of London 
preferred ; 7 years’ high-class Preparatory School experience, Ample 
capital and very promising Pupils’ connection. No, 

(2) T'wo brothers, Graduates of Oxford and Cambridge respectively, with 
many years’ experience, desire to take over a first-class Preparatory 
Schvol, preferably in Surrey, or South or South-East Capital 
up to £5,000 and good Pupils’ connection. No. 390. 

Letters from Principals who contemplate retiring will be treated with the 
strictest privacy, and should be me 6 seh to Messrs. TRUMAN and 
KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Ageuts, 158 to 162 Oxford St., London, W. 
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AMPSTEAD HEATH.—A few Cultivated LADIES 
RECEIVED as PAYING GUESTS in Lady’s comfortable, pretty 
house. Large airy rooms, every convenience, modern sanitation. Girls 
chaperoned ; studies assisted if required. French, German, Italian spoken. 
Liberal terms expected.—‘t ANGLO-FRENCH,” Box 298, The Spectator, 1 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


NOUNTRY HOME with careful training offered by a 
Civil Engineer and his wife to PUBLIC-‘SCHOOL BOY needing 
individual attention and plenty of outdoor life combined with useful occupa- 
tion. Pleasant home life. Nine miles from the sea. Thorough preparation 
for Evgineering career if desired.—Apply, ‘*C. E.,”" care of Messrs. TRUMAN 
and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 158-162 Oxford Street, London, W. 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


TJALSTEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


SECONDARY and TECHNICAL DAY SCHOOL with probable PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ CENTRE attached, 








WANTED, a fully qualified LADY PRINCIPAL, for the new Secondary 
and Technical Day School at Halstead, Essex. The Lady appointed must be a 
Graduate of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom, or have passed 
an examination equivalent to that for any such degree. 

Salary £170, with three annual increments of £10 each, and a Capitation 
Grant of £1 on the first fifty paying Scholars, and 10s, for each paying 
Scholar after that number. 

Applications must be made on forms which will be supplied by me, and 
must be sent in not later than 17th February, 1909, to me, the undersigned. 

ROBERT MORTON, 

Halstead, Essex. Clerk to the Governors. 


YRAVELLING ABROAD.—The DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND and the COUNTESS OF WARWICK wish to 
personally RECOMMEND their Daughters’ late GOVERNESS for a per- 
manent post, or to travel abroad with girls who require first-rate instruction 
and companiouship. A French lady speaking English, German, and Italian 
fluently, with a thorough knowledge of the Literature and Art of these 
countries. Is an experienced traveller, and can give the highest references, 
—Address, Mije. SCHOTT, Warwick Castle, or Stafford House, St. James's. — 
RANTS to the value of £350 will be MADE in June 
next for TRAINING NEEDY YOUNG GENTLEWOMEN in ways of 
EARNING a LIVING.—Application forms from SECRETARY, G@erl's Kealm 
Guild, La Beile Sauvage, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C, 
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Oey sF O F LOND O N: 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 

t of LADY SUPERINTENDENT of a temporary TRADE SCHOOL for 

IRLS, to be accommodated in the L.C.C. Hammersmith School of Arts and 
Crafts, Lime Grove, Shepherd's Bush, W. 





Salary £200 a year, 4 by annual increments of £10 to £300a year. The 
candidate appointed will be required to teach English Subjects. Preference 
= be given to a knowledge of industrial conditions. 





lications should be made on the official form to be obtained from the 

EDI CATION OFFICER, London County Council Education Offices, Victoria 

Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 11 a.m. on 
6th February, 1909, accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent date. 

All communications on the subject wust be endorsed ‘‘ T. 1,” and a stamped, 
addressed foolscap envelopg must be enclosed. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will & held to hea disqualification 
for employment. L. GOM 
Clerk of the London Couuty Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 

21st Jauuary, 1909. 


1D HODES ES UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, GRAHAMS- 
TOWN, CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 

APPLICATIONS are INVITED for a LECTURESHIP in the DEPART- 
MENT of CLASSICS. Salary £300 per annum. 

Further rticulars may be obtained from F. J. WYLIE, Esq., 9 South 
Parks , Oxford, to whom applications, with testimonials, should be sent 
on or before Monday, February Ist. 

The successful Candidate will be required to enter upon his duties at 
Grahamstown on April 15th, 1909. 


O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—KYNOCH, Limited, 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good I nga and manners. No premiua 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years,—Apply by letter ouly to the 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham. 
ORKERS AND WORK.—CENTRAL ‘BUREAU 
FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 9 Southam ton Street, 
Holborn, W.C. Established 10 years. Tel.: 4858 Central. Well-Ednented, 
Trained, and Experienced Workers supplied, Advice on TRAINING rr 
Speciality. INFORMATION gladly given on every branch of employment.— 
Apply SECRETARY. 




















SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


GIRLS’ 
EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit. Lond.; Classical Scholar, Girton. 
Refined home. Thorough education and physical care. Good grounds, 
Position high, and one of the healthiest in England. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

HAMPSTEAD, N.W. .—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin. Thorough Education 

on modern lines. fo attention given to Languages, Masie, and Painting. 

Pupils to~ for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &e. 


(oRRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy situation on gravel soil. 


Gymnosium, tennis-courts, field for games. 
VERDALE SCHOOL for GIRLS, SETTLE, YORK- 
SHIRE,—Principais: Miss E., M, PICKARD, M.A., and Miss AUER- 


BACH.—Thorough education in bracing moorland air. Highest references, 


S* LEONARDS LADIES’ COLLEGE. — Thorough 
Education given to Gentlemen’s Daughters, with Special Preparation 
for Examinations when desired. Principal, Miss BISHOP.—For Terms, 
information respecting Boarding, and other particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY, 23, Havglock Road, Hastings. 


ARLBOROUGH.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. 
Excellent education on modern lines, Every care taken of the pupils 
well-being.—For particulars, apply to the Principal, Miss ASHWIN, M.A., 
St. Alban’s School, The Green, Marlborough. 


Ye BFiELp, HENDON, MIDDLESEX 
Principals—Miss METCALF! FE and Miss WALLIS. 
____ CHRISTMAS AS HOLIDAYS DEC, 2lst TO JAN. 20ra, 1999, 


A CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—Miss HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS. 
Shorthand, T'ypewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 


e) DGBASTON HIGH SCHVOL FOR GIRLS, Limited. 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARL ETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Bend (next door to the School). 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
_ C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birminebam. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 
gs. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
See-Dathhns, p tea climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL, 


INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


The SPRING TERM BEGAN on THURSDAY, January 14th, 1909, 
For Prospectus apply to the Principal, Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Telephone: 7 Grayshott. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIBE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

the Wallasey High School).—For ~ pean apply to the SECRETARY at 
the Schoo. Telephoue: 381 Liscard 
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T MONICA’S, 
KINGSWOOD, SURREY. 
Station, Kingswood (formerly ‘adworth), 8.E.R, 


HOME SCHOOL FOR LIMITED —— OF GIRIS, 
Excellent Education on modern lines. \Large Staff of Resident Specialists 
for Languages, Art, Masic, English, Gymnastics, &c. Visiting Professors, 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR JUNIORS. 
Principals: 
Miss HEATH-JONES, Wistorical Tripos; Miss BERVON. 
Prospectus on application. 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD, 
TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS, 


Recognised by the Board | of of Education, aud by the 
Oxford University Delesacy for Secondary Training, 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University), 
Stndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teaching Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for tlre Geogra phy Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas, 
Two ay eee y | of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application, 


JT. MAKY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 

(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ Gramwar School, Leeds, and Principal of 
the Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebe! Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES ;—Studeuts, £3 8s. to £6 6s. a term. School, £6 10s. to £3 10s. a term, 
Kindergarten, £3 3s. to £2 2s. a term. 
Board, Residence, and Tuition in the School, £25 a term, 
Full particulars from the PRINCIPAL. 


op aay PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — =e 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G,S, (late Director Live: 1 G mnasium) 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Hioceed 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming. Fencing, aud Medical Gymnastica, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, aud Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful studeuts, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers, 
iKALTH STUDENTS.— Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train. 

ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
imstruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing. Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swiw- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rey, 
E. Ly ttelton, D. .D.—Further Particulars from the SECRE TARY, 


AING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
fNNHE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Studeuts 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymuastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and iucludes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology aud Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tenuis, &. 


{ ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 

of Y  TALGu Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Moute- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symends, —For Prospectuses and inforua- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRE NCE, 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


























SANDALL ROAD, N.W. 
Founded by FRANCES MARY BUSS. 

For DAY SCHOLARS and BOARDERS. 
Head-Mistress—Mrs. BRYANT, D.Se., Litt.D. 
SCHOLAKSHIPS ANNUALLY to the VALUE of £300, 
Games organised. Large playing field and gymnasium. 

There are three Boarding-Houses approved by the Governors, at fees from 
51 gs. to 70 gs. per aunum. 

For all particulars apply to the SECRETARY. 


|S HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girtoa 
College), and Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualified Siaff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High and healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis aud Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
kutire charge of Pupils from Tudia and the Colonies. 

RiP O BE, 


KELLFIELD, 

Head-Mistress, Miss F. YATE-LEE (Cert. Student Girton College; 
Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). Thorough modern education, 
Upper Forms prepared for examinations. Splendid record of health. Large 
grounds, gravél soil. Two Scholarships awarded annually, 


AMES of the HOUSEHOLD TRAINING SCHOOL 
for COOKERY and HOUSEWIFERY STUDENTS. 


Prospectus on application to PRINCIPALS, 
21 Lansdown Crescent, Cheltenham. 























GATHORNE WILSON, M.A., and Mrs. WILSON 

e receive BOYS and GIRLS, ages 6 to 10} yrs., in their Junior Preparatory 

School: Westholme, Hunstanton-on-Sea. Climate: dry, invigorating, and espe- 

cially healthy for children. House on cliffs ila, "Pees i Thorough grounding, 
home coasforte, entire charge. No day pupils, ees inclusive. (Minetetnatesner 





BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


LANDOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Beotovate, | eee Healthy country. Scholarship E . 
tion at Private Schools in 
Warden, Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A, 








NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The TERM BEGAN on FRIDAY, January 22nd, 1909. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 

and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 

man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; LILY 
See Prospectus, 








HUGHES-JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.HLS, 








LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer 
sities. TERM BEGAN JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Hea«l-Master, C. Ww. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH. L—Youths 


Trained ou Farm of 1.000acres for Home or Colonies, Blacksmiths’ work, 
Carpeutry, Riding, and Shooting taught. Open-air life for delicate boys. 
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January 23, 1909.) 


ON PARE 
L? I G at NEAR READING. 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


Roys from this. PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 

The Schoel stands in its own grounds of about 45 acres, high above the 
town and the Thames Valiey. 

For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the School. 


EDDON COURT. (late of Hampstead). 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET. 


THE 


SCHOOL, 














The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in bracing air, on gravel 
goil, in 35 acres of ground, and is lighted by electricity. It has its own 
hing place. 40 Entrance Scholarships gained at the Public 


Gniain the last ten Yours, oa 
ETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 





Splendid situation. 


The healthiest of all the urban and rural districts in the county 
(County Medical Officer's Report). 


LIFTON COLLEGEW—CLASSICAL, MATHE- 

MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. Ten or more open to Competition, value from £25 
to £100 a year. Also a SCHOLARSHIP for ARM CANDIDATES. The 
Examination will begin on May 18th. Candidates froma distance may, under 

in conditions, be examined at their own Schools.—Particulars from 
HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, Clifton College, Bristol. 
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FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY BECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chalet 
near Die; Conversational French idly Special facilities for 
ae (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, ad Vi 1 ), Sketching, Art 
German, O sr Sea, fs ~ form __penlthy enjoyment, 

ski 











peed of Practical eee f ed , ea 
Direct service twice daily _4 Eng! —App!l y to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A. Ph.D., 


BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham aad Lecturer 
at Wren's, Preparation for Army, = Service, University Examinations. 
Pupils placed with French families, if « Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ERIERS, prés CHERBOURG.—DIRECTRICE EOCOLE 
SUPERIEURE OFFERS ENGLISH GIRLS (five at the utmost) 
PREPARATION FRENCH UNIVERSITY DIPLO for FOREIGNERS, 
Instruction in classes, 24 hours or more; private lessons, 12 hours a week, True 
home life, simple but comfortable. Moderate fees. Geod English references, 


YESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


FRENCH i wa ree mal —= RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
LADIES. Highest refe 
Apply to Professor LEBON NNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dermoxpstr., 

RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet central position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms. 
Splendi ae to acquire pare German. English, French, Spanish known. 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs. 


JHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, LES PEUPLIERS, 
VILVORDE, near Brussels, prepares students for teaching Swedish 
gymnastics and games. Instruction also given in remedial movements, 

















TEVENAGE SCHOOL, HERTS (Endowed).—Healthy 


situation. Gravel soil. Sound general Education for Boys, in new and 
excellently equipped buildings. Extensive playing-fields, Liberal diet. 
Moderate fees.—Illustrated Prospectus on application to R. G. McKINLAY, 


B.A., Head-Master. 
AK H A M 308 0 0 dk. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, APRIL 2xp & 3nrp, 














Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


ELST ED so: 2 Oo - 2 &. 
ARMY SIDE. eee o "Fine DECEMBER, 1938. 
EXAM. for 10 SCHOLARSHIPS and 4 HOUSE EXHIBITIONS begins March 
_ 16th, in London and Felsted.—Particulars from BUBSAR, Felsted, Essex. * 


PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 

Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School. Qpen Scholarships annually iu March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College. 


YDAL MOUNT SCH OOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSB' M.A 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


QGHERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
ticulars, apply to the Head- Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 


ouse, Sherborne. 
PSWICH SCHOOL.—Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, 
M.A.Oxon. Preparation for University, Army and Navy, and progr 
fessional careers. JUNIOR SCHUOL in detached building. NEXT TERM 
COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, January 20th.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


School House, Ipswich. SS ee 
CAMBRIDGE. 


[He LEYS SCHOOL, 
Enquiries to be addressed to the BURSAR. 
SPRING TERM COMMEN( CES JANUARY 15th, 1909. 























ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.-- 

A Public School at moderate cost. Preparation for Universities, 

Services, and Professions. ate Junior Department for Boys under 12, 

in which boys are prepa for Osborne and for Public Schools,—For 
lustrated Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEG E. 

Presideut—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 
F. 3. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buiidings, racquets and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. SCHOLARSHIPS ON Marcu 18th. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

UNE 30th & JULY Ist & 2nd, for Classics, Mathematics, an! Modern Subjects, 
lasses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &e., with- 
out Extra Fee, JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from & to 13 New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. A. J, GALPIN, M.A, 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School. quite separate houses, teaching, and life; successful prep. for 
Senior School and for Navy —Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, _ 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT. ‘—Governors, the 
J WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTH WORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides. Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sous of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen,—A ppiy HEAD-MASTER, 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on 30th and 31st March and Ist April, 1909, 

for at least SIX OPEN. SCHOLARSHIPS —viz., Two or Three o £70 per 

annum; Two of £50 per annum; Two of £30 per annum—tenable at the 

School. ~Apply to the Head- Master, Rev. HARRY W. McKENZIE, by 

lith March, 1909. Candidates are entertaimed free of charge if application 
made by 15th March. 


EDUCED FEES.—Education in the Country near 
London.—To fill VACANCIES in a FINISHING SCHOOL of the first 
style (over 500 ft. above sea; Excellent Masters; Home Comforts ; Outdoor 
Games ; Ly Grounds; Ridinz), an inclusive educational fee of 100 
ted for pupils entering in January.—‘‘ B.A.,” c/o Gabbitas, 

"96 Sackville Street, London, 
































and Ca. 58 


» anatomy, physiology, hygiene, aualysis of Swedish movements, 
dancing. Work is conducted in French. —Apply for particulars. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
fi SEouLs in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 











BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS iv this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full rticulars of 
reliable and highly-recommeuded establishments. en writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’'S LIST O SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, Is. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 900 Lilustrations. 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
___ London, _E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central 


TDUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 

Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments, Advice, free of churge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 


EFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 
Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishments for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they ae 
personally inspected, 

4 GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

Address :—Education Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


((OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) Ld have personally visited, 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Mas 
Mistresses, and Soveuneaass Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTI 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., J. 8S. Nicwor, M.A. (Cantab.), and W. W. 
Browse, M.A. (Oxon. * 217 PICCADILLY, 1 W. ‘Phone: 1567 Gerrarp, 


“A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Pareuts and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 


1O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 

RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 

tne Seaside sent free of charge with full a eg” —-M ik DICAL, &e., 

ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphio 
Address, “ Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 ( errard). 























MISCELLANEOUS. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


INTER HOLIDAY and HEALTH RESORT.— 
LADIES taken as PAYING GUESTS. Consumptives not adwitted. 

Three and three-quarter hours’ journey from Paddington; fast through trains 
from the Midlands and the North.—Descriptive Circular from Miss JONES, 
Langley House, Dawlish, South Devon. 


UTHORS.—Literary Agent can place with publishers 
° as oe MSS. on Theological and Actingeaen subjects. No 
fees.—" X. ” Box 4636, Willing’s, 125 Strand, W.C 


OATS OF ARMS and PEDIGREES. —The Author of 
“A List of Emigrant Miuisters to America” wi!l send free to any 
interested a Circular on the legal right to arms.—GERALD FOTHERGILL, 
1l Brussels Road, New Wandsworth. 


J PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 
Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, eaeeky 
erected and e eet for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epile 
Experienced Mt 1 and Nursing treatment. Farming and Garde 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c.— Apply . GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


ff\0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 

















the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENG 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 850 Mansion House Chambers, #.C, 
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ANTED TO PURCHASE 


MINIATURES, NEEDLEWORK, PICTURES, CURIOS, & 
Prices given for Perfect and Genuine Specimens. 
FOULSHAM and ne ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 
7 South Molton Street, London, W. (near Bond Street Tube be Station). 


YPEWRITING WANT E D. 
li work prefe Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. No manifolding- 
—Mias NICHOLSON, 13 Li Square, London, W.C. 


ENAMELS, 
LAW, 





OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE, POTTERY, CHINA and GLASS, 





UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 21 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 

LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 

Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers—Capital and Counties. 








LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers, If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


‘XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 

Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, and Precious Stones bought 

for Cash. Best value sent for parcels, or offers made. (Reference Capital 

and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 265), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833. 


pas ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen. Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 

Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d, post-paid, or full 
articulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free,  McQUEEN & 
CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 


QKI- ING, SKATING, ° TOBOGGANNING ON THE 
ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see ‘‘ PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TER SPORTS YEAR-BOOK,” with Club “ Who’s Who,” cloth, Illus- 

trated, 1s., post-free, from WATKIN WATKINS, Hon. Secretary, Highfield, 
Harrow 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
mY Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
8 granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY. Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


























SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


4 ee Union-Castle R.M.S.‘ DUNOTTAR CASTLE’ will 
sail from Southampton, FEBRUARY 18th, for a series of Cruises as 
follows :— 

£9 %.—SOUTHAMPTON, LISBON, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, 
ALGIERS, and MARSEILLES. February 18th to March 2ud. 
£26 56.—MARSEILLES, AJACCIO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
PALESTINE, EGYPT, CRETE, NAPLES, MARSEILLES. 

March 4th to April 5th. 

Full particulars from Dr. H. S. LUNN, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 


e-~ ALWAYS SUMMER. NO FOG. 
ENERIFE. 


GRAND HOTEL HUMBOLDT. Ist Class. Magnificent 
M's BISHOP'S | Small, Soc ial “TOURING “PARTIES. 
i 











Scenery. Sea Bathing all year. Passages and Rooms 
booked and = information free from— 

Italy, March 3rd. Rome, ‘Naples (with Sorrento, Capri, Pompeii), 

orence, Venice. Enroute, Turin, Genoa, Milan, Lucerne. Mediwval Chateaux 

of Touraine, April 16th, The Danube, Vienna, Budapest, and Salzkammergut, 

Jane. cas, Aug. Incl. te terms. aot, sacmeneam—mll 27 St. George's Ri., Kilburn, 


PLEASURE CRUISES 





TO SUNNY LANDS 
PORTUGAL by tt 
MOROCCO pos 
ORIENT COMPANY’S 
MALTA as. ‘ORMUZ’ 
A (6,465 tons register). 
ney NOR From LONDON: 12th March to 7th April. 
ALGERIA From MARSEILLES: 8th April to 6th May. 


Managers: F. GREEN & CO. and ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Head 
Offices: Fenchurch Avenue, London. For passage, apply to the latter firm at 
5 Fenchurch Ay. 9 aC 3 OF to the West End Branch Otfice, 25 Cockspur St., S. Ww. 


R.M.S.P.—THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W, 








SPECIAL TOURS, JANUARY—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
For Miustrated I Booklet a and full Ps articulars 3s apply as above, 








WINTER CRUISES 


TO 


SUNNY CLIMES, 
FOR HEALTH OR PLEASURE, 
BY CUNARD STEAMERS 
To SPAIN, ALGIERS, MALTA, EGYPT, 
THE DELICHTFUL ADRIATIC, AND ITALY. 
‘Carpathia’ and ‘Slavonia’ sail from Liverpool on 16th February 
and 3rd March respectively. Passengers may return by either of those 


magnificent ships, ‘Caronia’ and *Carmania.’ 


to Cunard Line, Liverpool; Loudon, 93 Bishopsgate Street, E.C, ; 
oo. Street, S.W.; or Paris, 2 bis Rue Scribe. 





a 


Smoke 


Country Life 
Cigarettes 


rath, PACKETS of 10 & 20, TURE 
TOBACCO, BOXES of 50 & 100. TOBACCO. 


Manufactured by the Proprietors of 
“Country Life” Smoking Mixture, 
John Player & Sons, Nottingham. 


Tue Imperiat Topacco Co. (oy Great Baitars axp Inetamp), Lire, 





LATE AGAIN. Whether it’s the train 
or a friend late for that appointment, just 
smoke a Lockyer’s “PALM BRAND” 


Cigarette. It is so exquisite, time will 
fly, and it will soothe your angry 
thoughts. There is just a little difference 


between Lockyer’s Palm Brand and any 
other, but that little makes all the 
difference. All High-class Tobacconists 
sell Lockyer’s ‘““‘PALM BRAND” 
Cigarettes 10 for 6d., 20 for 1s., 100 for 
5s. Or send 2s. 6d. for a 50 Trial 
Tin (post-free) to the sole makers, 
Lockyer & Co., 12-14 Bath Street, City 
Road, London, E.C. 





TADDY’S 


“GRAPNEL” 
MIXTURE. 


A BLEND OF CHOICE TOBACCOS. 


Price 6d. per 10z. packet. 
I/- per 2 oz. tin. 2/- per 4 oz. tin. 


JACKMAN & CO. 
(Established 1790), 


The Oldest-Established SADDLERS, 
HORSE-CLOTHING, and HARNESS MAKERS 
in London. [Tev. 11468 Centra. ] 


138 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
MURRAY’S SEEDS. 
Interesting Catalogue free. 


JAMES MURRAY and SONS, 
Seed and Bulb Growers, DEPTFORD, LONDON, 











S.E. 





A LIGHT NOURISHMENT FOR GENERAL USE. 


The “Allenburys” DIET 


Will be found most excellent as a sustaining and nourishing food when a light 
aud easily digested meal is required. Whilst exceedingly helpful to the 
invalid and dyspeptic, it is admirably adapted for general use, especially as @ 
light supper repast, 

In Tins at 1/6 & 3/- of Chemists. A large sample sent for 3 penny stamps. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard Street, LONDON. 
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EHRMANN BROTHERS’ 
SENSATIONAL SALE. 


9,000 BOTTLES & 6,000 
HALF-BOTTLES. 


DEUTZ and 
GELDERMANN 


HIGHEST CLASS 


1900 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE 


(EXTRA DRY) 


59/ 6 per Dozen. 


With an allowance of Gd. per dozen on not less than 6 dozen, and 
1/+ per dozen on not less than 12 dozen. 


At the wunprece- 
dented low price of 


The quantity for disposal at the above price is limited, and when 
exhausted cannot be replaced. 





In pursuance of our policy to place the public in 
possession of high-class Champagne of best Brands at a 
reasonable price (as distinct from the extravagant prices 
usually charged) we now bring the following important 
and unprecedented purchase and offer to your 
notice. 


Messrs. Deutz & Geldermann have been prevailed 
upon to sell, and we have purchased for cash at a most 
reasonable price, 21,000 Bottles and 6,000 Half-Bottles 
(being the whole remainder of their stock in France of this 
high-class Champagne), at a figure enabling us to offer it 
to the Public at the unprecedented low price of 59/6 per 
Dozen, Half-Bottles 6/- extra per Two Dozen 
Half-Bottles. 


This “Grand Vin Choisi” of the famous 1900 Vintage 
is of unexcelled quality and a perfect specimen of this 
Vintage. It has beautiful flavour, fine vinosity, is in 
splendid condition, and guaranteed free from ullages. 


The whole quantity is now in our London Stock. 





Wine of so well known a Brand and so fine a 
quality and Vintage is usually sold to the Public 
at about 84/- per dozen, 


Admirers of fine Champagne should not miss this opportunity, 
which is not likely to occur again. 








ORDER FORM. 
ws.....40z. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, 
Bottles perdoz. 59/6 


sree OZ. 1900 Deutz & Geldermann, 
4-Botties per 24/2 65/6 


Cheque enclosed £ : 2 ‘ 


d. 





0 RTE SS aR eee oe Ne TATE ere aE 
PR a iiiitiatineaictemeumiad : 


EHRMANN BROTHERS, 


43, 44, & 47 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 


WHY ARE WE GOUTY? 


So many things tend to make the Englishman gouty that it is 
not surprising that gouty ailments are by far the commonest 
in this country. In the first place most of us have inherited the 
tendency to gouty ailments from some free-living ancestor, and 
then our climate and diet not only aggravate that tendency, but 
lead to its acquirement by those who have not inherited the 
gouty habit. 


The early evidences of the gouty habit are various. Often 
they take the form of acidity, heartburn, and pain and fulness 
after meals, with less mistakable signs in the form of occasional 
aches and pains in joints and muscles. ‘These transitory pains 
are often attended with swelling, stiffness, and inflammation, and 
are most pronounced when the weather is wet or changeable. 
There may also be numbness and tingling in the muscles of the 
arms, the fingers, and the legs, and these symptoms are also 
influenced by weather changes, and often come as the result of 
exposure to damp or cold. Then, as the system becomes more 
completely impregnated by the dangerous uric acid, flagrant 
gouty signs appear in the form of small lumps under the skin of 
the arms, breast, or legs, and on the outer rim of the ear, the 
eyelids, or finger joints; and there may also be irritation and 
itching, accompanied by a burning sensation on the skin. 


THE STEALTHY APPROACH OF GOUT. 


Though many of the early symptoms of goutiness may appear 
only occasionally, it must not be presumed that the gouty habit 
itself is not permanent. 


If one allews the gouty habit to go unchecked, the uric acid 
will slowly but surely leave its pain-causing irritant deposits in 
the muscles, tissues, organs, and joints, and thereby set up some 
serious gouty ailment. Upon the situation of these deposits 
depends the particular gouty ailment from which the subject 
will suffer. 

The resulting disorder may present itself in the form of gout, 
rheumatic gout, and gouty rheumatism (pain, inflammation, stiff- 
ness, and swellings, chiefly in the joints), gouty eczema (affecting 
the skin), lumbago (persistent and intense pains in the loins), 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down thigh to knee, 
often causing lameness), stone and gravel, neuritis (numbness or 
tingling in the muscles of the arm, developing into a very severe 
pain), and suppressed gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, 
poor appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper). This last 
form of the complaint may be the only one from which the gouty 
subject will suffer, and as its symptoms so closely resemble those 
arising from other causes, it is most important that their origin 
should be clearly ascertained. 


THE IDEAL GOUT REMEDY. 


The one remedy essential in all forms of gout is a uric acid 
solvent and elimiuant which has the property of correcting the 
gouty habit and of removing the acid and its pain-causing 
compounds from every portion of the system. The one remedy 
which accomplishes this perfectly is Bishop’s Varalettes. 

The remarkable efficacy of Bishop’s Varalettes is due to the 
power they possess to neutralise and dissolve all uratic com- 
pounds and to remove them from the system. Bishop’s Varalettes 
enter the circulation and reach even the remotest uric acid 
deposits. Their solvent action is immediately exerted, with the 
result that these deposits are gradually reduced and eliminated, 
and the consequence is that with the removal of these waste 
substances the pain and inflammation disperse, the swellings 
subside, and the stiffness disappears. The beneficial influence of 
Bishop’s Varalettes is thus felt from the outset of the treatment. 
Improvement follows steadily, and complete relief results after a 
period of treatment depending upon the severity of the complaint 
and the length of time the subject has suffered. 


Owing to the solvent and neutralising effect of Bishop’s 
Varalettes, it follows that they are equally valuable as a pre- 
ventive of all gouty ailments, since they have the power to check 
the accumulation of gout-causing waste products. 


A GOUT BOOKLET. 


The mode of action of Bishop’s Varalettes is more fully 
described in a little booklet, issued by the manufacturers and 
sent post-free to any address. This booklet furthermore desoribes 
the principal gouty ailments, explains their development from 
the minor forms to the more serious ailments, and gives complete 
directions for the treatment of gouty complaints by Bishep’s 
Varalettes. It also contains the outline of a suitable dietary for 
gouty subjects, and will well repay the sufferer or one who is 
threatened with any form of gout for the time spent in looking 
it through. 


write for Booklet Y 
Chemists (Est. 


Please 
Manufacturing 
London, N.E. 
Bishop's Varalettes dissolve in any liquid with brisk effer- 
vescence, and, being tasteless, may be added to any beverage 
without interfering with its flavour. They are sold by all 
chemists in vials at 1s., bottles at 2s., cases containing 25 days’ 

address 


to Alfred Bishop, Limited, 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, 





Publishers of the “ Pink List” giving lowest current Wholesale 
Market Prices of all notable Branda, 





treatment for 5s., or direct from the makers at the 
given above, 
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TRAVEL & EXPLORATION. 


A New Monthly Magazine devoted to Travel in all its aspects. 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 1s. NET. SOUND IN MATTER 


WITH PHOTOCRAPHS covrewrs or no.2(rep.) POPULAR IN FORM 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s Explorations, Col. Sir Taomas H. Hotpicu.—A Winter Cruise 

in the West Indies, AtcerNon E. Asprnatt.—Among the Veddas of Ceylon, 

Dr. C. G, Setigmann.—Hunting in Central Africa, F. C. Sttous.—Ski-ing in the 

High Alps, AkNotp Luny.—Some Aspects of Morocco, E. ASHMEAD BarTLett. 

—The Back of Europe, Cuaup G. Stert.—The New Far East, ArcHrBaLp R, 
CoLQuHOUN. 


Tourist Travel. The Exploring World. TravelLiterature. Aerial Flight. Motor Travel. 
WITHERBY & CO., 326 High Holborn, W.C. ; or through any Bookseller. 


LONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. President—The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, 41P. 
Vice-Presidents—FREDERIC HARRISON, Esq.; Sir FRANK T. MARZIALS, C.B.; GEORGE 
MEREDITH, Faq.. O.M.; ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, Esq., O.M., F.RB.S. 
Trustess—EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G.; Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; HENRY YATES 
THOMPSON, Esq. 

Committee—Right Hon. Sir Rowland Blennerhassett, Bart., LL.D., Bernard Bosanquet, Esq., LL.D., 
Prof. A. C. Bradley, LL.D., Horace T. Brown, Esq., LL.D., F.B.S., Prof. Ingram Bywater, D.Litt., 
Austin Dobson, Esq., LL.D., Hon. Arthur Eliot, D.C.L., J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Esq., Litt.D., Sydney 
Gedge, Esq., Sir A. Geikie, K.C.B., F.RS., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., 
Mrs. J. R. Green, Rev. W. Hunt, Litt.D., Sir C. P. Ilbert, K.C.B., K.C.S.1, Walter Leaf, Esq., Litt.D., 
Sidney Lee, Esq., Litt.D., W.S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Esq., Dr. J. F. Payne, Sir F. Pollock, Bart., 

D., Rev. J. H. Rigg, D.D., H. R. Tedder, Esq., F.S.A., A. W. Ward, Esq., Litt.D., LL.D. 

The Library contains about 220,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 3s. a year, with an entrance fee of £1 1s.; Life 
Membership, according to age. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to 
Town Members. Reading-room open from Ten to Half-past Six. The NEW CATA- 
LOGUE (1,526 pp. 4to, 1903), price £2 2s.; to members, 25s. 

“One of the most sagacious and judiciously libera! men I have ever known, 
the tate Lord Derby, said there was a kind of man to whom the best service 
that could be rendered was to make him a Life Member of the = Library.” 

—W. 2. HM. LECKY. 


Cc. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. a 


“K” BOOTS SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 
are made to suit all Clomates and all Wearers, ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


Residents abroad can order from the local 
“K" Agent. Where there 18 no “ K” Boot 


Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
= Boot \sanufasturere, Kendal, England, OvuTsips PaGE (when available) 14 GuINgas 
coccccccccccccce £1313 0 


66 ” PUB sc cccccce 
K SHOES. Half-Page (Column) .......... 6 


























6 0 

A U T H oO R Ss’ A G E N Cc y, Quarter-Page (Ilalf-Column).. 3 3 0 

Betabliched $879. ° Narrow Column(Third ot Page) 4 4 0 

Interests of authors capably represented ; thinly Half Narrow Column.......... 2 2 0 

ears’ practical experience. Agreements for en . 

vablishing arranged. Pass. read and placed with Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on Column (Two-thirds width of 

application to PUD cakwcewtensceococesee - 88a 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. Inside Page ....cseccecesesees M14 0 
By Miss Twackerar. | Fivelines (45 words) and under in broad column(haltf- 

The COUNCLL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- width), 5s.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
CIATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVAN'TS (coniatning on an average Liweive words, 
isprepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted | Narrow column, one-third width of page, 88 an inch, 
(by ae from the Cornhill Magazine, — Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inca, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate | : : 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, | 4°Toss two narrow a yy widthot page, 
Centrel Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Lridge Je . : 
Road, Victoria, S.W., to whom Subscriptions and | Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
Donations toward the Funds of the “Association 58. an inch, 
should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY anu Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
CO,, 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. Terms; net. 


CoMPANIES. 
Outside Page .....e-cceeeeee- £16 16 0 











MEDOC. , 
VIN ORDINAIRE, 27, =. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at wuch higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
8 Doren Hottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is ng 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 


Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King, 
Children’s 1/3 doz. | Hemstitched. 


CAMBRIC Ladies’ a ” Ladies’ 2/9 dog 


Geuts Gents’ 3/11 ,, 
“ The Irish Cam rics of Messrs, 


POCKET Rominson & Crraver have a 


ae world-wide fame.” —Queen. 
RI 
tists Post Fkiz, HANDKERCHIEFS 


COLLARS, Gentlemen's 4-fold, from 4/11 





IRISH os Cuffs for Gentlemen from 6/11 
OZ. 

“id M A TCHLESS 

COLLARS, CUFFS, 4 fold Focumeh 

Cuffs & Bodies 


SAMPLES & PRICE & Cloth, “ask 

loth, 35/6 

LISTS POST FREE. & SHIRTS. per 4doz 

a (to measure, 2/- extra), 

N.B.—OLD SHIRTS made good as new with good 

materials in Neck Bands, Cuffs, and Fronts, for 
14/- the $-doz. 


Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples of these 
Goods should be sent to 


40 P DONEGALL PLACE, BELFAST. 


THE UNION BANK OF 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837, Incorporated 1830, 














Paid-up Capital ...... se -<ssseveese-£ 1,500,000 
Reserve Fund .....,......c00serseeseeeee ++ 1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 





HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.c, 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made, 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms which may be ascertained on application, 





The Times Book Club, 


Booksellers and Librarians, 


376-384 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








t Bookshop in the World ‘a 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC LNSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 
A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxuex, Lonvox. Codes; Unicopg and ABW 


140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Crenrrat 1515); 





The largest and most conv 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 





OOKS.—Who's Who, 1908, 4s. 6d. (cost 10s. net); Menpes 

World's Children, 8s. 6d. (cost 20s.) ; Chambers's Encyclopaedia, 10 vols., 

1908, £3 15s.; Dickens’s Works, Lilus. Lib. Edn., 3) vols.. £6 10s. (cost £15). 

Catalogues free. We supply everything. State wants. Books bought. List 
of wants free.--HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





All the best Books, English and Foreign, in every department | ‘ 
of Literature. Books in Beautiful Bindings; Editions d'Art; and ] 
second-hand books withdrawn from circulation in tho Library. ; 

All Books supplied at the lowest prices. 
Bookbinding of every description undertaken. 
Catalogues of New or Second-hand Books post-free on request. 


Purchase Dept. Telephone: No. 5394 Gerrard (three lines). 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Times Book Club,” London. 





Books to the value of £1 carriage free to any railway station in 
the United Kingdom, 


_ 


OOK BARGAINS.—January Supplementary Catalogne 

of Publishers’ Remainders—Books new as published, but offered at 
oue third to half of original prices—comprisiag Works of FICTION, 
TKAVEL, BIOGRAPHY, &c. Post-free—H. J. GLAISHER, Bookseller, 
55 and 57 Wigmore Street, W. 





PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS....... £70,000,000, 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List 


PROFESSOR BURY’S NEW WORK. 
The Ancient Greek Historians. 


Harvard Lectures.) By J. B. BURY, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius 
oe ha of Medern History in the University of Cambridge. 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


The Acropolis of Athens. 
By MARTIN L. D'OOGE, Professor of Greek in the University 
of Michigan. Illustrated, 8vo, 17s. net. 


TENNYSON CENTENARY. 


The Eversley Tennyson. 
Annotated by ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON, 











Edited by 


HALLAM, Lord TENNYSON. In 9 vols. Giobe 8vo, 
4s. net each. 
Vol. 1. Peems. Vol. V. Idylls of the King. 
Vol. I. Poems. Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 
Vol IL Enoch Arden. In Memo- Vol. VII. Demeterand other Poems. 
riam. Vol. VITI. Queen Mary and Harold. 
Vol. IV. The Princess. Maud. Vel. IX. Becket and other Plays. 








EVERSLEY SERIES.—New Vol. 
Shakespeare. _ By Professor WALTER RALEIGH. 


Globe Svo, 4s. net. 


William Morris. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


The County Lieutenancies and 
the Army, 1803-1814. 


By the Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE, Author of “The History 
of the British Army.” 8vo, 10s. net. 








By ALFRED NOYES. 
[English Men of Letters. 








Effects of War on Property. 


Being Studies in International Law and Policy. By ALMA 
LATIFI, M.A., LL.D., of Gray's Inn, Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Note on “ Belligerent Rights at Sea,” by JOHN 
WESTLAKE, K.C., LL.D., D.C.L. Demy 8vo, 5s. net, 





Notes of a Botanist on the 


Amazon and Andes. 
Being Records of Travel during the Years 1849-1864. By 
RICHARD SPRUCE, Ph.D. Edited and Condensed by 
ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., F.R.S. With Illus- 
trations and Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. net. 





Earthwork of England. 


Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Mediseval. By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. Iilus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s, net. 





The Religion of the Common Man 
By Sir HENRY WRIXON, K.C. Crown §8vo, 3s. net. 





The Novels of Henry James. 
Edition de Luxe. In 23 vols. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net each. 
Vol. IX. THE AWKWARD AGE, 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 


One Immortality. sy «. rietpine BALL, 
Author of “The Inward Light,” &c. 


“There are three loves that make and keep the world—the love that binds 
man and woman inte one flesh and soul, the love that draws families into 
nations, the love that holds the world to God...... This book is about the first.” 


Joan of Garioch. 
The Red City. By Dr. S. WEIR MITCHELL. 


By ALBERT KINROSS. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





a 


OOKS WANTED, 25s. each offered.—Borrow’s Wild 
Wales, 3 vols., 1862; Brewer's Henry VIII, 2 vols., 1834; Burke's 
Armoury and Extinct Peerage, 1883; Eliot’s Scenes Clerical Life, Ist edit., 
2 vols., 1858; Freer’s Last Decade, 2 vols., 1863; Gardiner's History of Englaud, 
2 vols., 1863; Jackson's Old Paris, 2 vols., 1878; Jerrold’s Men of Character, 
8 vols., 1888; Lorna Doone, 3 vols., 1869; Meredith’s Harry Richmond, 8 vols., 
1871 ; Moore's Al 











in 1864; Stevenson's Ecinburgh, 1879; Swinburne’s Atalanta, 
white cloth, 1865; Symonds’ Italian Literature, 2 vols., 1881; Desperate 
Remedies, 3 vols., I871 ; Alice in Wonderland, }865 or 1866 ; Churchill's Poems, 


Percy: Prelate and Poet 


EDITOR OF THE RELIQUES 


By Alice C. C. Gaussen. 


Author of “ A Later Pepys” and “A Woman of Wit and Wisdom.” 


With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS, Bart., a Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece, and 7 Half-tone Illustrations, small 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


From Papers in the possession of 
the Duke of Northumberland and 
Lord Colchester, and containing 
Original Letters from Johnson and 
Goldsmith in the possession of 
Bishop Percy’s descendants. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—*' Miss Gaussen may well be content with the result 
of her labours, for she has collected and used her material with care an‘ taste, 
and tells the story with an easy raciness of style which is sadly to seek in 
many biographies....... Indeed, it may be said without disparagement of Percy, 
as may be said of Boswell's Life without disparaging Johnson, that this book 
owes its attractiveness very largely to the incidental references to well-known 
people of the period, such as Gray, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Betty Dachess of 
Northumberland, and many others.......Ireland in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century did not make for a quiet life, as may be gathered from 
the graphic accounts of attacks by the French, rebellions, and riots given in 
Miss Gaussen's narrative and the Bishop's letters.......He was one whom it 
would have been a pleasure to know, and of whom it is a pleasure to read.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


THE NOVEL OF THE DAY. 


A ROOM WITH A VIEW. 


By E. M. FORSTER, Author of “The Longest Journey.” 6s. 


SPECTATOR.—* Mr. Forster's new novel is not only much the best of 
the three he has written, but it clearly admits him to the limited 
class of writers who stand above and apart from the manufacturers 
ef contemporary fiction.” 














Just Published. 


THE BODY AT WORK. 


By Dr. ALEX HILL, recently Master of Downing College, Cambridge; 
Author of ‘“‘An Introduction to Science,” “The Physiologist’s Note- 
Book,” &c. 440 pages, with Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. net. 





Third Large impression. 


THE REMINISCENCES OF 
LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 


By Mrs. GEORGE CORWALLIS-WEST. Demy 8vo, with Portraits, 
lds. net. 





Second Large Impression. 


OLD AND ODD MEMORIES. 
By the Hon. LIONEL TOLLEMACHE. With Portraits, 12s, 61. net. 


SPECTATOR.—*‘ ‘Old and Odd Memories,’ however, conveys unim- 
paired to its readers the best and most characteristic humour of 
the many notable men whom Mr. Tollemache has known, and yet 
reveals its author’s own personality in a hundred happy phrases 
and thoughts,” 


MADAME ELIZABETH DE FRANCE 


1764-1794. By the Hon. Mrs. MAXWELL-SCOTT. With finely printed 
Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


IN OLD CEYLON. 
By REGINALD FARRER. With Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 64. net. 


TIMES.—‘** We admire the originality and charm which lift ‘In Old 
Ceyion’ out of the ordinary run of travellers’ books.” 


WOODSMEN OF THE WEST. 


By M. ALLERDALE GRAINGER. [lustrated from Photographs, demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 














TWO WAGNER BOOKS. 
WAGNER’S HEROES. By Constance Mavp, 


Author of “‘An English Girl in Paris.” Illustrated by H. Granxvitis 
Fett, Seventh Impression, Crown 8vo, 5s. 


WAGNER’S HEROINES. By Constance Mavp. 


Illustrated by W. T. Mavp. Fourth Impression. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


NV USIC BY MAIL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
5\ British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks, 
SPECIAL TERMS TU SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25,000 publications, post 
free 34.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 











3 vols., 1844. 100.000 Books for Sale amd Wanted. Please state wants.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT_ST., BIRMINGHAM. 





London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea, 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 


SEPTIMUS. 


By WILLIAM J. LOCKE. 6s. 


“Light-hearted, whimsical, a thing of infinite laughter, which 
is nevertheless continually on the verge of tears, Mr. W. J. Locke's 
new novel has a tone altogether its own, a tone deliciously elusive 
and enchanting.”—Daily Telegraph. 

: “ All the elements that most delight the admirer of Mr. W. J. 
Locke’s novels are present in his new one, ‘ Septimus.’ ” 
—Morning Post. 


THE ARCHDEACON’S FAMILY. 


A New Novel. By Mrs. MAUD EGERTON KING. 6s. 


THE TERRITORIAL FORCE. 


A Manual of its Law, Organization, and Administration. By 
HAROLD BAKER. With an Introduction by the Right 
Honble. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN NATIVES: 

their Present Condition and Progress. Edited by the SOUTH 

‘ AFRICAN NATIVE RACES COMMITTEE. Demy 8vo, 
6s. net. 


LIFE OF LORD NORTON 


(Right Honble. Sir Coartes Appertey, K.C.M.G.), 1814-1905, 
Statesman and Philanthropist. By WILLIAM S. CHILDE- 
PEMBERTON. With Portraits and other Llustrations, 
demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST, 


RACIAL PROBLEMS IN HUNGARY: a Histo 
of the Slovaks. By R. W. SETON-WATSON (Scotus Viator" 
Author of “ The Future of Austria-Hungary.” 42 Ilustratiens and Map, 
demy 8vo, 16s, net. F 


ees Stvius (Enea Silvio de’ Piccolomini 

us II.), Orator, Man of Letters, Statesman, and P 

WILLIAM BOULTING. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d, net. — 
A comprehensive and scholarly picture of the Papacy in the years foll 

the Council of Constance, culminating in a faccinatinn postuddinne of poe 

the most interesting of all occupants of the Chair of St. Peter. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 
MARPRELATE TRACTS. By W. M. PIERCE. Lilustrated, demy 8ro, 
10s. 6d. net. , 

A valuable and thorough study of a subject of much importance to sch: 
of both the social and ‘ecclesiastical hesteny of the cistesnth cuptury. a 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. By CHARLEs W, 
ELIOT, President of Harvard. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE ENGLISH POEMS 
OF THOMAS GRAY. Edited by ALBERT S. COOK. 8vo, 10s. 64. net. 


PORCELAIN: Oriental, Continental, and British, 
A Book of Handy Reference for Collectors. By BR. L. HOBSON. 49 
Plates, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Second Edition. 


RUWENZORI. An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H, 
THE DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI to the Snow Ranges situated between 
the Equatorial Lakes of Central Africa. By FILIPPO DE FILIPPI, 
F.R.G.5. Illustrated from Photographs taken by VITTORIA SELLA, 
Member of the Expedition. Numerous Plates. 5 Panoramas, 3 Maps, &, 
31s. 6d. net. [Second Impresswn ready shortly, 

“‘A more lavishly magnificent mountain book has never been seen.” 
—Pall Mall Gasette, 


RAILROAD REORGANIZATION. By Stuart Daccett, 
Ph.D. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


THE LIFE-STORY OF SIR CHARLES BRIGHT; 


with which is incorporated the story of the First Telegraph to America, 

India, and the Colonies. By CHARLES BRIGHT, F.R.S.E. 70 Illustra. 

tions, 500 pages, demy 8vo, Revised and Abridged Edition, 12s. 6d. net, 
THECDORE M. DAVIS’ EXCAVATIONS. 

THE TOMB OF SIPHTAH; THE MONKEY 
TOMB; AND THE GOLD TOMB. With an Account of the finding 
of the Tombs, a Life of Kinz Siphtah and Queen Tauosrit, a Catalogue 
of the Objects discovered. 28 Lllustrations in Colour and Collotype, and 
several Plaus, 4to, 42s. net. 


Prospectuses on application. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. Ltd, 
10 ORANGE STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 





A BOOK TO READ AND TO KEEP. 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
“There is a ripple of laughter on every page.” —Spectator. 
“ Versatile and charming.” —Daily Telegraph. 
** Will put the reader in a good temper with himself and his author.” 


—Athenzum. 
By J. B. ATKINS. 


=  SIDE-SHOWS. = 


«In the direct line of descent from the forerunner of all ‘ turnover ’ essayists’ 
Charles Lamb himself.”—Yorkshire Post. 
* Above all, there is wit that sparkles.”—Manchester Guardian, 
“In their they are as good as anything produced in the great days of 
Leigh Hunt | Washington Irving.” —Glasgow Herald, 
“It must be read.”"—Daily News. 
CurisTopHErs: Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 


. 427. JANUARY, 1909. Price 6s. 

I. WHIGS AND RADICALS BEFORE THE REFORM BILL. 
Il HENRY IRVING. 

Ill THE VICTORIAN CHANCELLORS. 

IV. TARIFF REVISION IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Vv. A SCHOOL OF IRISH POETRY. 

VI. VENICE AND THE RENAISSANCE. 

VIL. “NIMROD.” 

VIII. GBEZCO-ROMAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE. 
IX. BIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY. 
X. SCOTLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
XL THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE. 








LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, £.C 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS SHOP 
Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 











NOW READY. 


THE PRIZE NOVEL OF 1909. 
2650 Guineas Award. 


THE FAITH OF HIS FATHERS 


By A. E. JACOMB. 
Price 6s. 
Out of 156 MSS. submitted in the great 
First Novel Competition of last year, 
Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. W. L. Courtney, and 
Mr. Clement K. Shorter 
have selected the above as winner of the prize. 


EXTRACT FROM FIRST REVIEW.—The Daily Chronicle says : 
“The knowledge of human nature it displays, the craft of the character- 
isation, the tragic force increasing as it goes ulong and culminating in 
the terrible irony of the last few lines, are exceptional. There is no 
other word for it...... Mr. Jacomb has written a notable book.” 


ANDREW MELROSE, 3 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 





IN THE PRESS: will be sent gratis and post-free to all applicants. 
A CATALOGUE (No. 476) of a Large Collection of Books, chiefly second- 
hand or Reviewers’ copies, dealing with the Archaeology, History, Philosophy, 
Scienee, and Comparison of Religion and Ethics; also ‘Treatises upou Primjtive 
or Early Religions, Cults, and Mythology; Works expounding Psychology, 
Meutal and Moral Philosophy, Logic, and Mental Science generally; Exposi- 
tions of ‘‘the Higher Criticism,” Rationalism, and Free-Thought—with 
resultant Controversy—and kindred subjects, 
The whole being now offered, for Cash, by 
CHARLES HIGHAM and SON, 
27a Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Theological and other Books purchased iy, +! quantity—a Parcel or a Library— 
for Cash, or by way of exclhange—upon the most liberal terms possible. 


NEW EDITION (l8th). Cloth, ls. 64.; boards, Js. Of all Booksellers, 
or post-free from the Publishers. 


THE DIETETIC CURE OF OBESITY. 


WITH A CHAPTER ON GOUT AND ITS DIETETIC TREATMENT. 
By Dr. YORKE-DAVIES. 

Contents.—Evils of Corpulency. Dapgerous Canditions due to Corpulency, 
such as Weak Heart, Gout, &c. Diet the only Safe and Permanent Cure at 
any age. Quack Medicines to reduce weight Dangerous and Useless. Evils of 
Over-eating and Sedentary Habits. Food in its Relation to Work, Exercise, 
&c. Aualysis and Composition of some largely advertised secret preparations 
for reducing weight, 

London; CHATTO & WINDUS, lll ST. MARTIN'S LANE, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 








8CH ‘ARITHMETIC. 
A ae Ey in Two Parts—Part I., with Auswers, 2s. 


By H. S. Haun, M.A., and F. H. Srevens, M.A. 
-; Without Auswers, 2s. 
Answers, ls. KEY, in preparation. This work follows closely the recommendations of the Mathematical 


Complete, with Answers, 4s. 64.; without 
Part IL, with Answers, 2s. 6d.; without Answers, 2s, 
tion. 


A MODERN ARITHMETIC, with Graphic and Practical Exercises. By H. Sypvey Jonsgs, M.A. Parte I. 


and 
A NEW ALG BRA. 


IL, with or without Auswers, 2s, 6d. each. Complete, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d. 
By 8. BARNARD, M.A., and J. M. CHILp, B.A., B.Sc. Volume L., containing Parts I, II., and III. 2s, 6d, 


Part L—A generalised Arithmetic in which letters are employed to represent Natural Numbers and the idea of Algebraic Form is sateoiacsl, 
Parts II. and III.—Zero and Negative Numbers and Fractions are considered. These two new classes of numbers are defined so that the expressions a—b 


and a/b may always have a meaning. 


PRACTI-AL ARITHMETIC AND MENSURATION. 
COURSE OF PLANE GEOMETRY FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS. 


8vo, 58. net, 


A LATIN READING BOOK. 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 


MACMILLAN’S OROGRAPHICAL MAP OF EUROPE. 


F.B.G.S., and A. W. ANDREWS, M.A., F.B.G.S. 
ALSO NOTES TO SAME. Limp cloth, ls. 


Gotham and other Stories. 
Crown 8vo, ls. Gd, 


By F. CasTLe, M.LM.E. 2s, 


Part L By Ciement V. Durent, M.A, 
By Rev. E. D. Stone, formerly Fellow of King’s 


Printed in 10 Colours. Designed by B. B, Dickinson, M.A., 


Varuished, mounted on Canvas and Rollers, 15s. Unmounted, Ls, 


REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH POEMS. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by G. 8. Brerr. Globe 8vo, 


A saen OF POETRY. 
(A.D. 61-1485). 9d.—Part Il. (The Tudors and Stuarts). 


Illustrative of English History. 
9d.—Part IIL. (The Hanoverian Dynasty). 


SELECTIONS FROM WHITE’S NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 
Glossary, by F. A. BRUTON, M.A. With 40 Illustrations, Globe 8vo, limp cloth, Is. 


[English Classica, 


Globe 8vo, limp cloth. Part L 
[English Literature for Secondary Schools, 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
[English Literature for Secondary Schools, 


Edited by G. Dowsg, B.A, 


9d, 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


according to St. Matthew. Greek Text. With Introduction 
tes by Rev. Canon Stoman, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 
With Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A, 
[Junior and Senior. 


The ) Goapel 


The, Aes of the Apostles. Greek Text. 


The ane of the Apestios.. Authorised Version. With Notes. By T. E. 
AGE, +» aD . A.S. WaLrpoLn, M.A, 2s.6d. [Junior and Senior, 

The Epistles to thet Thessalonians. Greek Text. With Commentary. 
y Rev. G. Mitiieay, [Senior. 

The Feet Epistle to the - A, By C. J. Vaveuan, D>. 1s. 6d 
Senvor. 

The Fiest P moony to the Thessalonians. Analysis and Notes. By Rev. 
Garnop, B.A. 2s. net. Senior. 


The anal Epistle to a Sieneteuian, 
Rev. G. W. Ganrop, B.A. 2s, td. net. [Senior. 


ENGLISH. 


Lamb.—Tales from Shakespeare. Evlited by Rev. A. Arncer, LL.D. 
Contains *“‘ A Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “‘ The Winter's Tale,” eo Much 
Ado About Nothing,” “* Macbeth,” ‘“* The Comedy of Errors,” “ Uthello.” 
2s. 6d. net [ Preliminary. 

Shakespeare.—Jullus Coser. With Introduction and Notes. By K,. 

Bron. Is, 9d. [Junior and Senior. 

— Jullus’ Cwsar. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 


[Junior and Senior. 
Julius Cesar. [Junior and Senior. 





(Text only.) Sewed, 6d. 


—— Richard = ‘With Introduction and Notes, By K. Derauroy. With 
an A . Is. 9d. Senior. 
—— Richar AL Eversley Edition. With Notes. ls. Senior. 
Scott.—A Legend of Montrose. 2s. net. (Junior, 
Spenser.—The Faerie meene. BookI. With Introduction and Notes, 
By H. M. Pexcivan, 3s. | Senior. 
Tennyson.—Geraint and "Enid and The Marriage of Geraint. With 


Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Macautar, M.A, 2s. 6d. | Sentor 
— Gareth and Lynette. With Introduction and Notes, By G. C. 

MacauLar, M.A, 2s. 6d. [Senvor. 
—— Tennyson for the Young. Edited by Rev. A. Aryorr, LL.D. 

1s, net. [ Prelaminary. 





Analysis and Notes. By | 


ENGLISH—continued. 
With Introduction and Notes. By F.G. Serer, M.A. 3s, 
Senior. 
Gibbon.—The Age of the Antonines, The History of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire. By E, Gipson. Chaps. 1-3. Edited by J. H. 
Fow er, M.A, Ils, [Senior, 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
Czsar.—The Invasion of Britain. By W. Wetcu, M.A., and Rev. C. G, 


Bacon.—Essays. 





JUFFIELD, M.A. Selections from Books [V. and V., adapted fer 
Beginners. With Exercises, 1s, 6d. Prelaminary. 
De Bello Gallico. Beek IV. With Notes and Voca! By C. 


RYANS, 
De Bello Gallico. 
Co.pecs, M.A 
Virgi Aeneid. Book XI. 


naor. 
“Book Vv. ~ A c. 
ls, 6d. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. Pace, 
1 [Junior and Senor. 
Livy.—Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. 


By Bev. W. W. Carzs, 
M.A., and J. E. Me_avisu, M.A. le. 6d. [Senior. 
Books XXI. and XXII. "Edited by Rev. W. W. Capzs, MA, 
Semor. 


4s. 60, 
Edited by F. H. Cotsox, M.A. 2s, 6d. Senaer. 


Cicero.—Pro Milone. 
Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book Il, With Notes and Vocabulary. hae 
8. Od, Junior. 


S. WaLro.e, M.A. 
Sashaulens-dutinamm Edited by Bev. M. A. Barriztp, MA. 2. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior, 





w 
With Notes and aoe tums 








Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by Prof. J. Srracnas, M.A. 3s. 6d. (Senior. 
Plato,—Euthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J, 
Cuurcu, M.A. xd. net [ Senior. 
Buthyphro (and ‘Menexenus). With Introduction and Notes by 
E. Graves, M.A 6d. Senior. 
_—_— Crito(and Phaedo). Ex tited by Prof. C. H. Keenz, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Senj 


Homer. —lliad. Books I.-XIlL. 
. A, Bayrierp, M.A. 6s. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN. 

ie Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Edited by L. M. Morirry, MLA, 

Senior. 

Edited by Joszru a 


Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., (Soni 


tg 
Moliére.— 
Schiller. Die "Jungfrau von Orleans. 


Die Jungfrau von Orleans. Edited by W. Humruasrs, - ed. 
[Sentor. 








OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1909. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
SEE CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH, 


Keary.—Heroes of Asgard. 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Bacaulay— —Lays of Ancient Rome. With Introduction aud -Notes, By 
W. T. Wess, M.A. Se inary. 
Scott. —The Talisman. Mich Introductionand Notes, 2s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare-The Tempest. With Introduction and Notes. By K 


DeiGHToN. 


With an Appendix. Is. 9d. 
The Tempest. 


Eversiey Edition. With Notes, 
6d. 





_— and Senvr. 


[Junior and Senior. 
{Junior and Senior. 


~——— The Tempest. (Text only.) 





-—— Henry V. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Drigmron. Is. 9d. 
[Junwr and Senior, 
— Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Junwor and Senior. 
—— Macbeth. With Introduction and Notes, By K. Dsicutox. With 
an Appendix. Ils. 9d (Junior, 
focbetn. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s, Junior. 
<a beth, (Text only.) Sewed, [yunior 
Scott. a Durward. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 


(Juntor and Senior. 





——— The Lay of the Last Minstrel. _,With Introduce ation and Notes. By 
G. H, Stuart, M.A., and E. H. Exuror, B.A. : [ Junior, 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited by ¥. T. Patenave. Is. 
(Junior. 


Tennyson's Select Poems. With Introduction and Notes. By B. B. Grouae, 
, and W. H. Hapow, M.A. 2s. 64. [Prelimmary, Junior, and Senior. 
Burke. —Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. With 
Introduction and Notes. By F. G,. Secsr, C.LE., M. tin 2s. 2 
nior and Senior. 


More. Gy topia. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. CorreriLt, M.A, 
[ Senior. 

Guinan —The Proto e. With Introduction and Notes, By A. W. 
PoLiarp, M.A. oa Senior. 





LATIN AND GREEK, 


Casar.—The Gallic War. | Bates by Rev. Jomwx Bonn, M.A., and Bev. A. S. 








VaLpoLe, M.A (Senior. 
Gallic War. iar I. on i. = Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Kev. W. G. Buruexroxp, LL.D. Is. 6d, (Junior and Senior. 
Gallic War. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 
Brrans, M.A. Is. 6d. (Senor, 
Virgil. —Aeneld. Book III. With Notes and Voenbulgy. By T. E. Pace, 
ve 


is. Gd. tor and Senor. 








hen ia, BookIV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. Ps e, M.A, 
[Se ator, 

Livy. — Book XXIL sy W. W. Capes, M.A., and J. E, Ma.uciss, MA, 
Senor. 

—— Books XXL and XXII, Edited by Rev. W. W. Carzs, MA. 4s. 6d, 
[ Senior, 

Horace.— Odes. Books Ill. and IV. With Notes and Vocsbulary. By 

E. Paes, M.A, Elementary Classics, 1s. 6d. each. Classical Series. 
2s. each, [Senvr. 

Xenophon. —Anabasis. Book III, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev, 
. H. Nauu, M.A. Is. 6d. [Junior and Sentor. 

——- neta. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. E. D. 
Sronz, M.A. Is. 6d. [Senior. 

Buripides. ‘Becuba. With Notes and B, Vocsiutang By Rev. J. Boyn, M.A., 
| aud Rev. A.S. Watpote, M.A. Is. (Sensor. 
senhe.-inaiae. Edited by H. Wu ~ a M.A. 2s, 6d, (Senior. 
— Crito. Edited by C. H. Keens, M.A, 2s. 6d, [ Senior. 

Euthyphro. Apology. Grito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. 
Cuvuncu, M.A. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 

Aeschylus. 


Prometheus Vinetus. 

M. Steraenxson, M.A. Is. 

— panemaaa Vinetus. Edited by E. E. Sixes, M.A., and Sz. rd B.W, 
Wiusox, M.A, 3s. 6d, (Senior. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
6d. (Semor. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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Messrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS 


THIS DAY.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Reform 
of the House of Lords. 


With a Criticism of the Report of the Select Committee 
of 2nd December, 1908. 


By WILLIAM SHARP McKECHNIE, 
M.A., LL.B., D.Phil., 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and History in Glasgow Uni- 
versity; Author of “Magna Carta; a Commentary,” “The State 
and the Individual,” &c. 


“This is a remarkable little book, and merits reading by anyone—that is, 
or ought to be, everyone—who follows the discussion upon the position of 
the House of Lords in the Constitution.”—Morning Post. 





POPOOOOOOES HOSES OOOO CHOOSES OSOOOSOOOOEOOOE: 


JUST PUBLISHED.—1 vol. folio, £5 5s. net. Also EDITION 
DE LUXE, limited to 100 Copies for Sale, with all the 74 
Plates printed in proof on Japanese and Mounted on Hand. 
made Paper, bound in half-vellum, gilt top, £10 10s. net, 


By G. 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edi nburgh, 
With 54 Reproductions of Pictures, and 20 Portraits of Artists, 
in Photogravure by J. CRAIG ANNAN, 
“Professor Baldwin Brown chronicles the triumph of a movement which 
will leave an indelible stamp on the art history of Scotland......for the Tepro- 


ductions in the volume there can be nothing but praise.”—Scotsman, 
“It is difficult to speak too highly of these plates."—Glasgow Herald, 


BALDWIN BROWN, 





NEW EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH 
PROBATIONER. By the late JAMES 
BROWN, D.D. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 

*‘ A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead 
ere his prime. His poems are as beautiful as 
flowers or birds.”—Dr. Joux Browy, Author of 
** Rab and his Friends.” 

** This life of an unknown Scotch probationer is 
equal in interest to auything of the kind we have 
had since Carlyle’s ‘ Life of Sterling" was written.” 

—blackwood’s Magazine. 
NEW EDITION. 


Alexander.—A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
ARCHD. B. D. ALEXANDER, M.A. 
Second Edition, Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged, 1 vol. extra post 8vo, 8s.6d. net. 


**Our examination of this book leads us to believe 
that it will do for the present generation, and 
probably for several future generations, very much 
what Lewes’s book did for the students of the 
middle of the last century. We hold this to be the 
highest praise that such a work could receive.” 

—Westminster Review, 


PROFESSOR SANFORD TERRY. 


AN INDEX TO THE 
PAPERS RELATING TO SCOTLAND, 
Described or Calendared in the His- 
torical MSS. Commission’s Reports. By 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History 
in the University of Aberdeen. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 3s. net. 

** The work was well worth doing, and it is we!l 
done.” —English Historical Review. 


FYNES MORYSON’S 
TRAVELS. An Itinerary written by 
FYNES MORYSON, Gent., Containing 
his Ten Yeeres Travell through the 
twelve dominions of Germany, Bohmer- 
land, Switzerland, Netherland, Den- 
marke, Poland, Italy, Turky, France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. This 
is the first reprint since the Original 
Edition of 1617. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, £2 10s. net. 

A fully Illustrated Prospectus of this 
very important series will be sent post-free on 


application. 
“Few books of travel have the peculiar and 
intimate charm to be found in this work....... The 


volumes, including as they do ‘The History of the 
Rebellion of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone,’ several admir- 
ably reproduced maps and plans, and disquisitions 
on the laws and customs of the various European 
States, are a most valuable record of contemporary 
history, life. and manners.” —Notes and Queries. 

*Fynes Moryson’s ‘ Itinerary’ is a still more 
entertaining book, almost as much so as Coryat’s, 
and more extensive.’’—Morniag Post, 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 546 pages, 10s. net. 


EARLY SCOTTISH CHAR- 
TERS, Prior to A.D. 1153. A Series 
of 270 Charters, Collected, with Notes 
and Index, by Sir ARCHIBALD C, 
LAWRIE. 


“Sir Archibald Lawrie has rendered a valuable 
service to historical inquirers by bringing together 
im one volume a large collection of ancient charters. 
A copy of this important work ought to be in every 
public library, and in Scotland no library, either 
public or private, should be considered complete 
without it.” — Westminster Review, 





BY THE LATE 


EDWARD 
CAIRD, 


D.C. L., 


Formerly Master of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 


THE CRITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A., LL.D., 
late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philvsophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

[New dition just published. 


ADDRESSES. Delivered in the Hall 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 6s, net. 

“For consecutive argument and serious appeal 
on philosophic grounds these lay sermons are 
scarcely to be matched. No one in our time has 
writteu with more learning or greater illumination 
on the philosophic problems of Christianity or on 
the development of its leading ideas and doctrines.” 

—Westminsier Gazette. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. Fourth Edition. 2 vols. 
post Svo, 12s. net. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 2 vols. post S8vo, 14s. net. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION OF COMTE. Second 


Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. net. 


BY PROFESSOR WATSON. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
KANT EXPLAINED. By JOHN 
WATSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Queen's 
College, Kingston. Post Svo, 10s. net. 

[ This day. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS OF RELIGION. By Professor 
WATSON, Post Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


“ By his present work Professor Watson has laid 
both the students of religious philosophy and those 
whose main interest lies in the history of the evolu- 
tion of dogma under an obligation which 1s not 
easily measured; for he has written a wise book 
upon a subject whose importance in these days 
outrivals all other interesta.”—Professor Hrenrr 
Jones, in the Hibbert Journal, 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORI- 
CAL REVIEW. With Illustrations. 
Published Quarterly. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 








MAGNA CARTA. A Com- 
mentary of the Great Charter 
of King John. With an Historical 
Introduction by WILLIAM SHARP 
McKECHNIE, M.A., LL.B., D.Phil, 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Glasgow, 
Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 14s. net. 

“ Dr. McKechnie has placed both legal scholars 
and the geveral public under an obligation by the 
prodxction of this important work, which pre- 
sents the whole question of the Great Charter, and 
all that that Charter means to the England of 
to-day, in the form dictated by modern scientifig 
historical research.’’—Spectator, 


Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, 
A Record of Chivalry. 


THE SCALACRONICA OF 
SIR THOMAS GRAY. The Reigns 
of Edward IL, Edward MII, and 
Edward III, as_ recorded by Sir 
THOMAS GRAY. Translated by the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, 
Bart. With 102 Heraldic Shields in 
Colour. I vol. crown 4to, 24s, net; 
fine-paper edition, 42s. net. 

“Sir Herbert Maxwell has placed all students of 
Scottis history under a great debt of obligation, 
Here we get history at first hand and of special 
valne. An important feature of the volume is the 
series of 102 heraldic shields in colour.” —Antiquary, 





THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE iN 


PREPARATION :— 
THE POETS OF DUM- 
FRIESSHIRE: their History and 


Specimens of their Work. By FRANK 
MILLER, Annan, Dumfriesshire. Demy 
8vo, 10s. net. [Neat month, 


THE RIVER CLYDE AND 
THE CLYDE BURGHS: the City of 
Glasgow and its Old Relations with 
Rutherglen, Renfrew, Paisley, Dum- 
barton, Port-Glasgow, Greenock, Rothe- 
say, and Irvine. By the late Bir 
JAMES D. MARWICK, LL.D., Town 
Clerk of Glasgow, with a Portrait of 
the Author and many Illustrations of 
the Clyde and its Neighbourhood from 
early Engravingsand Maps. 1 vol. extra 
fcap. 4to, 21s. net. Next month. 


LIFE 0F ROBERT HERGERT 
STORY, D.D., LL.D., late Principal 
and Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Glasgow. By his Daughter, Miss 
HELEN STORY. 1 vol., with Lllustra- 
tions. 


THE BOOK OF FAITH: a 
15th Century Theological Tractate. By 
REGINALD PECOCK, Bishop of 
Chichester. Edited, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay on Pecock’s Place in the 
Development of English Theological 
Opinion, by J. L. MORISON, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of History, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada, [ Shortly. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 
London, New York, and Toronto: MACMILLAN & CO,, Limited. 
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SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


To 


Che Spectator 


FOR THE 


No. 4,205.] WEEK ENDING SATURDAY, JANUARY 30, 1909, — [xaiveutssiox aveoan } GRATIS. 


J. M. DENT & CO.’"S PUBLICATIONS. 


A NEW EDITION TO BE ISSUED IN PARTS. 


THE HISTORY OF MODERN PAINTING. 


By Professor RICHARD MUTHER. 


New Edition, Revised and Continued by the Author to the end of the XIXth Century, with nearly Thirteen Hundred Illustrations 
in Black-and-White and Forty-eight in Colours. 
To be Completed in 22 Parts at 2s. 6d. net. Part. 1. Now Ready. 
SOLD IN SETS ONLY. 


“ Asa record of European Art in the Nineteenth Century it stands alone.”—Daily News. 

“Richard Muther...... talks vividly about the thousand things he knows, and he is of extraorliniry comprehensiveness of sympathy as well as attain- 
ments. It would simply be impossible for any painter to have his breadth of iuterests...... A book of excellent service......D2. Mather is quite amongst the 
most accomplished of the popularisers and disseminators of art kuowledge.’’—Stan lard, 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT OF RELIGION ST. CATHERINE OF SIENA. 


Studied in tho Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her 4 Study in the Italian Religion, Literature, and History of 


Priends. By Baron F. VON HUGEL. Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. | the Fourteenth Century. By EDMUND G. GARDNER, Author of 
“The Story of Florence,” &c. .With an Appendix containing some. hitherto 

















demy 8vo, 21s, net. y - 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of St. Catherine. Illustrated in Photogravure, 
“The most complete and balanced attempt in any language to apply the | 16s. net. 
i ‘ = “St. Catherine has been the theme of a good many recent books......But 
modern scientific method to all the facts of religion on the grand scale...... the most elaborate and comprehensive biography is that of Mr, Edmund G. 
The best-informed and most inspiring study of religion in our time—a mine | Gardner, who writes with obvious sympathy and with a full knowledge of all 
for all future workers in that field.”—Daily News. the materials, An interesting book.”—Daily Telegraph, 
A NEW LIGHT ON THE RENAISSANCE. BEETHOVEN’S LETTERS. 


By HAROLD BAYLEY. Super-royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. Over 400 Ilustra- | Critical Edition, with Explanatory Notes by Dr. ALF. CHR. KALISCHER. 
tions. Translated, with Preface, by J. S. SHEDLOCK, M.A. Photogravure Frontis- 


The design of this work is to explain the origin and meaning of the multi- | P'©°® ew. interesting Portraits, Facsimiles of Music hitherto unpublished, 
farious ‘‘ trademarks” and decorative designs used by the early printers and &c., 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 

papermakers, and as far as possible to recover some of the fragrence with | This will be the First Complete English Edition of Beethoven's Letters, and 
which these neglected emblems were once permeated. [Ready shortly. will contain over 1,100 Letters aud Notes, [Ready shortly. 


JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON, Author of “The Meaning of Good,” “ Letters of John Chinaman,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net, 
_ A discussion in dialogue form of the first principles that underlie current political ani social controversy, endeavouring to characterise and criticise the 
existing form of society; and to contrast it with the ideal of autocracy on the one hand and democracy on the other. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“ For stimulating thought we could scarcely have anything more effective than this little book. Itis keen and subtle in its 
analysis of things indolently taken for granted; it handles the dialogue form with rare skill and freshness, and presents its points of view in a literary and not 
in a professional manner.” 




















TREES AND SHRUBS OF THE THE MEDIZVAL TOWN SERIES. 
BRITISH ISLES. A SERIES OF LITERARY QGUIDE-BOOKS. 
With numerous Topographical Drawings, Reproductions from Paintings and 
NATIVE AND ACCLIMATISED. Sculptures, Maps and Plans. Feap. 8vo (pocketable), in grey cloth and limp 
By C. S. COOPER, F.R.H.S., and W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. green paste grain roan binding. 
16 Full-page Coloured Plates and 70 Black-and-White, Drawn direct from | Mew Volume. 
Nature by C. FP, NEweLt, PISA.;+ By Janet Ross and Ne.Lty Ericasey, Illustrated 
To be Completed in 16 Parts, at is. net. by Nelly Erichsen. 
FIRST PART NOW READY. Previous Volumes. 
AN EDITION DE LUXE AT A POPULAR PRICE, Assisi,* Bruges,t Brussels,t Cairo,t Cambridge,t Chartres,t Con- 
stantinople,* Dublin,t Edinburgh,t Ferrara,t Florence,t London,t 
HADDON HALL LIBRARY. Reseow, . Nuremberg,* Oxford.t Forie.t Perugia.” Feagee.” Rome, t 
Rouen,t Seville,t Siena,t Toledo,* Venice,t Verona,? Milan. 
OUR FORESTS AND WOODLANDS. * Cloth, 3s, 6d. net; roan, 4s. 6d. net. + Cloth, 4s. 61. net; roan, 4s, 6d. net. 
By Dr. J. NISBET. A New Edition, Revised and Brought up to Date. Ilus- “ A pretty series, wherein art and history are deftly combined in the service 
trated in Photogravure and Half-tone, large crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. net. of the tourist.’’— Westminster Gazette. 








THE TEMPLE BIOGRAPHIES. 


Edited by DUGALD MACFADYEN, M.A. Illustrated with Portraits, &c., crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net per vol. 
NEW VOLUME. 
THE LAWRENCES OF THE PUNJAUB. By F. P. Gipson, Author of “The Record of the Gurkhas,” &c. 
PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
ASRAMAR LINCOLN. By HENRY BRYAN BINNS, Author of “Life | MAZZINI, By BOLTON KING, M.A. [2nd Edition, 
° a sitman, ith many Portraits and other Illustrations, crown G. F. WATTS, R.A. By the Rer, HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D. 


8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. " 
“A careful and interesting study of President Lincolo. He tells us more than [2nd Edition, 
BROWNING. By EDWARD DOWDEN, LL.D. [rd Eadstion, 


the ordinary biographer of the intimate personal life."— Westminster Gazette. 
MAJOR-GENERAL HARRISON. By the Rev. C. H. SIMPKINSON. 





** An excellent piece of work, telling with sympathy, with restraint, and often 
with a fine insight, one of the most romantic of life-stories.’—Daily News. 


LES CLASSIQUES FRANCAIS. | A CENTURY OF EDUCATION. 
Edited by H. WARNER ALLEN. A Series in the Original French Bein fF i 
— * | g the Centenary History of the British and Forcign 
ey Frontispiece, ea pee ty 6d. net per vol.; limp lambskin, | School Society. By HENRY BRYAN BINNS. 
Portraits, large crown 8vo, 5s. net, 
SATIRE ES, Y PO . 
Ay + ean 28 WEES NEES With valuable supplementary Chapters on Educational matters by Dr. 


POETIQUE DE BOILEAU. (1822-1865). 
Préface d’AueustIN Fixx. Préface de L’AGUETTANT. Macwamara, Professor Foster Warsox, Mr, Sipxer Wenn, and Mr, 


Full Prospectus free on application. Granam WALLAS. 











PROSPECTUSES POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 
J. M. DENT & CO., Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


r ADELPHI TERRACE LONDON. 


THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
By GEORGE W. CRICHFIELD. Illustrated, 2 vols. royal 
8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 
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BOOKS. 


IE AES 
THE MAN OF THE MASK.* 

Tue identity of the Man in the Iron Mask was coupled by 
Disraeli with the authorship of the letters of “ Junius” among 
the subjects to be eschewed by the aspirant to conversational 
honours; but it must ever remain one of the most fascinating 
of human problems. Modern research has narrowed the field 
of speculation, and exposed a long line of pretenders, without 
lessening the mystery of the masked prisoner. Like the once 
famous case of “ Poor Peter Peebles against Plainstanes” he 
is at once a whetstone and a stumbling-block. 

The bulk of tradition that has gathered round the Mask 
yields to the first touch of criticism. Neither Voltaire nor 
Dumas was serious when he found in him the twin brother of 
the Grand Monarque. Still wilder was the Bonapartist legend 
which held him to be the real Louis, incarcerated to make 
room for a son of Mazarin and Anne of Austria, and becoming 
through a prison marriage the great-grandfather of Napoleon. 
In defiance alike of probability and of chronology, he is 
alleged to have been the Duke of Monmouth, the Due de 
Beaufort, the Comte de Vermandois, the Grand-Intendant 
Foucquet, and ason of Oliver Cromwell. A more persistent 
and plausible theory has identified him with Mattioli, the 
double-dealing Mantuan who incurred the unquenchable 
animosity of the French King. But Mattioli entered the 
gloomy walls of Pigneroi ten years later than the Mask, and 
he died at Sainte-Marguerite nine years before the latter 
was buried in the parish churchyard of the Bastille. Mr. 
Andrew Lang has lately come forward with a brand-new 
explanation. The Mask, he maintains, was an obscure valet 
of French birth named Martin, who was supposed to have 
acquired some compromising secrets in the service of a 
Huguenot adventurer, Roux de Marsilly, and whose extradi- 
tion was being demanded from the English Government at 
the very moment when the dungeon was being got ready at 
Pignerol for an especially important prisoner of State. Mr. 
Lang’s conjecture gave the title to a volume of studies pub- 
lished as The Valet’s Tragedy, and in one of these, “The 
Mystery of James de la Cloche,” the author expresses 
surprise that no one has ever put forward that transient and 
embarrassed phantom as the real Man in the Iron Mask. The 
challenge has been accepted, not a little, we fancy, to Mr. 
Lang’s astonishment, by Monsignor Barnes in the book before 
us, and we propose to put as briefly as possible the main 
points of his thesis. 

We are asked to accept James de la Cloche as the 
eldest son of Charles II, his mother being, by local 
tradition, a member of the ancient Jersey family of de 
Carteret. The amour dated from 1646, when the then Prince 
of Wales found shelter in the Channel Islands on his way 
from Scilly to France, and, out of regard for the rank and 
name of the lady, it was wrapped in a secrecy which has lasted 
for upwards of two centuries. It was not until 1862 that Lord 
Acton, utilising the researches of the Jesuit Father Boero, 
broke the seal in the Home and Foreign Review. According to 
his story, the young James Stuart was sent to Holland at an 
early age and educated as a Protestant. In 1665 Charles 
brought him to London, and secretly acknowledged him as his 
son. In July, 1667, he became a Roman Catholic at Hamburg 
under the auspices of the Queen of Sweden, who somehow or 
other was aware of his parentage ; and in April, 1668, he entered 
on his novitiate in the Jesuit College at Rome. So far from 
being displeased, Charles wrote a warm letter to the General 
of the Jesuits, in which he lamented his inability to “find a 
single person to whom he could safely confide the affairs of 
his soul without leading the Court to suspect that he was a 
Catholic.” For this purpose he desires that the young man 
should be prepared for ordination, and sent eventually under 
the name of Henri de Rohan to London. Existing documents 





* The Man of the Mask: a Study in the Byways of History. By Arthur 
Stapylton Barnes, M.A., Chamberlain of Honour to H.H. Pius X, With 
a Frontispiece. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, [10s. 6d, net,] . 











prove that James left Rome in the middle of October, 1668, 
that he safely reached England, and quitted it with a letter 
from his father dated November 18th announcing that “ Mr. 
de la Cloche had desired to return to Rome in order that he 
might act as ambassador on an exceedingly important 
matter between the King and the General of the Jesuits.” 
The letter is in existence, but from thenceforward the name 
of de la Cloche disappears absolutely from the records of the 
Society. Early in 1669 a young Cavalier calling himself James 
Stuart, and professing to be the son of Charles II., made his 
entrance into Naples. The King of England, on being applied 
to by the Viceroy, denied all knowledge of him, and he 
died shortly afterwards, leaving a son who perpetuated the 
story well on into the eighteenth century. The claim of “ this 
princely cheat, or whatever he was,” is dismissed by Lord 
Acton as an imposture; Mr. Lang has doubts, or had till 
recently. 

What, then, had become of de la Cloche himself? Had he 
been murdered by James Stuart of Naples, or was he 
finishing his Jesuit course in France or Flanders under 
another assumed name? Monsignor Barnes finds the clue to 
his disappearance in “the exceedingly important and secret 
matter” with which he had been charged by his father. 
Charles had long been a Roman Catholic at heart, and at tbis 
moment he was initiating the negotiations which found 
expression in the Treaty of Portsmouth eighteen months 
later. To announce his conversion openly meant the almost 
certain loss of his crown; his brother, who had just taken the 
plunge, assured him that a dispensation might be obtained 
from the Pope whereby he could be received privately into the 
Church of Rome and yet bow his knee in the house of Rimmon 
until a convenient opportunity. De la Cloche, the author 
suggests, was to find out through the good offices of the 
General of the Jesuits whether such a dispensation could be 
granted. An answer in the negative, whether brought by de 
la Cloche or not, was received in London about January 25th, 
1669, and the King straightway set to work to obtain the 
assistance of France in men and money to enable him to 
declare himself openly a Roman Catholic. 

In the intrigue which followed Monsignor Barnes picks up 
the lost trail. At the request of Charles a secret agent whom 
he designates is sent over from Paris. He asks for a certain 
Father Pregnani, an Abbé of the Theatine Order, who has a 
great reputation for astrology and for knowledge of chemistry. 
From the correspondence between Charles and Madame 
Henriette we knew that Pregnani arrived in London on 
February 24th, and left it on July 5th, the 16th by the “ new 
style” followed on the Continent. During this period he was 
constantly with the King, aecompanying him, amongst other 
places, to Newmarket, where he ruined his reputation as an 
astrologer by his rash “tips” on that classic heath. 

In the Abbé, undeniably a mysterious person, of whose ante- 
cedents we know nothing, Monsignor Barnes recognises James 
de la Cloche, the most natural person whom Charles would 
desire to have about him, who was already in the innermost 
confidence of his Royal father, and who could speak to him on 
religious topics with a quasi-priestly authority. Louis, how- 
ever, knew nothing of the real history or lineage of his agent; 
he was impatient at the lack of results, and he was alarmed at 
having entrusted so secret a mission to one whose bona fides 
he suspected. At the end of June Pregnani was abruptly 
recalled; he left England, as we have seen, on July 5th (16th), 
and is not heard of again; the receipt of an important 
despatch with which he had been entrusted is never 
acknowledged. 

In the middle of July, 1669, M. de Saint-Mars, the Governor 
of Pignerol, a little fortress on the lower slope of the Alps, 
some twenty miles from Turin, and then an important French 
outpost, had notice to prepare for a prisoner of State who 
would be brought to him from Dunkirk :— 

“There was no crime alleged against him, nor was it said of 
him, as often in similar cases, that he was a rascal whom the 
King desired to punish. The principal thing that was impressed 
upon Saint-Mars about him was that he must on no account 
whatever be given an opportunity of telling what he knew—ses 
nouvelles—to any living soul, not even to Saint-Mars himself. 
His prison must have no windows out of which he could look, so 
as to make signals to those without. It must be shut off by thick 
doors lest any sound of voice should pass out from within. No 
one must see him but Saint-Mars, who must be in attendance 
daily to carry him food with his own hands. Ifhe should attempt 
at any time to tell Saint-Mars or any one else ‘that on which he 
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was employed before he came to Pignerol,’ he is to be told that it 
will cost him his life.” 

That this prisoner, known in the gaoler’s books for the 
greater part of his incarceration as “ Eustache Dauger,” was 

the Man in the Mask is beyond all doubt. He entered 
the walls of Pignerol on August 21st, 1669, and from that 
hour till his death in 1703 be was under the strict surveillance 
of M. de Saint-Mars. He accompanied him to Exiles in 1681 ; 
in 1687 to Sainte-Marguerite, where he first assumed the mask, 
not of iron, but of silk, and where the legend that finds its 
most perfect form in The Vicomte de Bragelonne originated ; 
and finally to the Bastille in 1698. There he was placed in 
the “troisitme Bertaudiére,” the third floor of the Bertaudiére 
tower; there he died in 1703, his death being entered in the 
prison-books under the name of M. de Marchioly, a fact which 
mainly accounts for the identification with the long-deceased 
Mattioli. Monsignor Barnes is convinced that he was the 
vanished Pregnani, and the coincidence of time and place and 
motive is almost overwhelming. The prisoner of the Mask is 
seized at Dunkirk at the very moment when the Abbé is due 
at Calais. The two secrets which Louis was most desirous of 
guarding from the world were the negotiations with Charles of 
England regarding his impending conversion, and the con- 
spiracy against Holland; and Pregnani was up to the eyes in 
both. He knew too much to be left at large. And though 
after the Treaty of Portsmouth and the Dutch War “ses 
nouvelles” lost much of their importance, it was not the custom 
of the Ancien Régime to open the prison gates for those who 
had once enjoyed the King's hospitality. 

But while we are strongly inclined to believe that the Mask 
was Pregnani, Monsignor Barnes cannot convince us that 
Pregnani was James de la Cloche. The reputation for occult 
and natural science which Pregnani had acquired in Paris is 
utterly at variance with all that we know of the brief career 
“in the world” of the young Jesuit novice. And if, as we are 
told, the Duke of Monmouth knew that he was only a “ mock 
astrologer,” it is inconceivable that he should have compelled 
lim to “foretell the horse-matches.” Indeed, an atmosphere 
of suspicion hangs round the whole of the de la Cloche story. 
Monsignor Barnes, very candidly, suggests that one at least 
of the de la Cloche letters in the Jesuit College at Rome is a 
forgery ; and if so, why not the others? And without these 
letiers, what authority have we for believing that a real 
de la Cloche ever existed ? Who ever saw him in the flesh ? 
Mr. Lang, to judge from an article in the Morning Post of 
December 4th, 1908, has now thrown up the sponge on behalf 
of Martin, but he will have none of the de la Cloche-Pregnani 
hypothesis. He has drifted into the dull negation of 
despair. 

It has been impossible to touch even the fringe of the topic 
which Monsignor Barnes weaves so deftly into his narrative, 
the character and the religious convictions of King Charles II. 
The author, who was trained in the old Oxford History School, 
is himself one of the most brilliant of the recent converts to 
the Church of Rome, and those of us who have been brought 
up in the orthodox Protestant tradition will welcome, though 
we cannot accept, the variae lectiones. 





RECENT VERSE.* 
Tuts is the day of small things in poetry, and the epic is gone 
out of fashion. Few have the courage, the optimism, and the 
serious trust in the Muse to put their hand to large under- 
tukings. To be sure, there is Mr. Charles Doughty; but a 








* (1) Drake: an English Epic. Books 1V.-XII, By Alfred Noyes. London: 
W. Blackwood and Sons. ~ net.]——-(2) The Burden-Bearer: an Epic of 
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—— (3) The Autumn Garden. By Edmund Gosse. London: W. Heinemann. 
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man who offered five pounds to every one who had read The 
Dawn in Britain would not be greatly out of pocket, A 
young poet who essays the epic form is therefore to be treated 
with special respect; if he fails, it is on a high adventure, ana 
his courage is in itself a kind of success. We congratulate 
Mr. Alfred Noyes on completing his “English Epic.” He 
has been fortunate in his theme, for Drake is the true epic 
hero, and his crusade against Spain has the intensity ang 
unity of the true epic subject. The result is a beautiful 
poem, by far Mr. Noyes’s finest achievement, and one which 
few living writers could have equalled. The level of crafts. 
manship is high, and there are passages which rank Mr. Noyes 
among the ablest modern masters of blank verse. He can be 
exquisite, as in such lines as :— 
“The pale princess from some grey wizard’s tower 

Midmost the deep sigh of enchanted woods 

Looks for the starry flash of her knight’s shield”; 
or harsh and heroical :— 

“ Whistle in hand he watched, his boat well ready, 

His men lew-crouched around him, swarthy faces 

Grim-chinned upon the taffrail, muttering oaths 

That trampled down the fear i’ their bristly throats, 

While at their sides a dreadful hint of steel 

Lent stray gleams to the stars.” 
The description of the storm in Magellan's Straits, of Drake's 
return to Plymouth, of his seizure of his sweetheart, of the 
meeting of Drake and Sidney, and, best of all, of the tense 
hush of England before the Armada came, are pieces of 
noble drama and high poetry. Having said this, we are 
bound to add that as an epic the work fails in certain respecte, 
Mr. Noyes has the true afflatus, but it is not the epic inspira. 
tion. He is always the lyric poet, striving gallantly in a 
strange medium. (It is curious, by the way, that scarcely 
one of the lyrics is as good as we have been taughv to 
expect from him.) The work is too much Lejewelled and 
decorated,—a collection of lovely passages without the strong, 
resistless, epic sweep. The resuit is that he is Alexandrian 
rather than Homeric. It is the incidental beauties which 
move, not the great argument itself. There are a few minor 
faults, such as a tendency to qualify most substantives with 
the possessive case of the name of the Almighty,—* Mr. 
Kingsley’s method of swearing.” He is too apt to point obvious 
historical morals, as if he wished to make his book a metrical 
history of the Empire for schools. When all has been suid, 
however, Drake is a fine achievement. We are no longer in 
doubt about Mr. Noyes. He has proved that he can curb 
his facility, and use his great gifts within the necessary bounds 
of art. The other epic on our list, Mr. Williams's The Burden- 
Bearer, shows none of Mr. Noyes's felicity or wis rich 
imagination. It is an excellent and spirited history of the 
American Civil War, and the verse, though cumbered with 
many cacophonous American names, is swift and graceful. 
Mr. Williams is far below Mr. Noyes as a poct, but in some 
respects he tells his story better. 

It is a pleasure to have a new book of verse from Mr. 
Edmund Gosse. The modish singer of the “ eighties” has 
not lost his cunning. Conventions in verse have changed, but 
he bas changed with them, and there is nothing “ demoded” 
in his latest songs. He has the gift of close observation, and 
of expressing its results in delicately jewelled verse. We 
do not go to him for the high passion of poetry. It is 
embroidery work that he gives us, artifice as well as art, 
for there is something lifeless and elaborate about it, as of 
the dead gem rather than the living flower. He is perhaps 
best in his sonnets,—indeed, it would be hard to find another 
modern more skilled in this form. His memorial verses contain 
that nice mixture of regret and meditation which is due to an 
epitaph, and some of his reflective poems are both finely 
phrased and finely conceived. Mr. Gosse in his “autumn 
garden” has grown philosophical, but he has not lost the 
optimism of youth. “ Monad and Multitude” contains the kind 
of hope which our day finds most cheering, and the charming 
“ Epilogue” preaches the same modest gospel :— 

“T wait, till, down the eastern sky, 
Muses, like Maenads in a throng, 
Sweep my decayed traditions by, 
In startling tones of unknown song. 
So, to my days’ extremity, 
May I, in patience infinite, 
Attend the beauty that must be, 
And, though it slay me, welcome it.” 


Mr. Laurence Binyon’s London Visions shows the same 
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scholarship and art as Mr. Gosse’s verses, but with a stronger 
and more original inspiration. He has Henley’s gift of seeing 
London's hidden beauties and contrasts, but he bas a classic 
dignity in his manner, and avoids the bravura note. There 
are many remarkable poems in this slim volume, notably “ Red 
Night,” “A Woman,” “The Escape,” the grim verses “To a 
Derelict,” and the ballad of “John Winter.” Mr. Binyon is 
so good, that while we admire, we are unhappy at not admiring 
more. Perhaps the reason is a sense of strain in his verses. 
He labours so meticulously that he fails of the divine ease. 
His poems are too clearly made, not born. The pure spon- 
taneity of poetry, in spite of his youthful mimicries, is seen in 
Lionel Johnson’s work, and this little book of “ Selections ” 
from his poetry makes us bitterly regret that the world lost so 
soon a singer so rare. Such a poem as “ Winchester” has 
the essential magic of poetry, the great welling impulse which 
marries the only word to the one thought. He had the 
cunning of art, but there is no trace of labour in the product. 
No lover of poetry will willingly let die such lines as those on 
“The Statue of King Charles at Charing Cross,” or, indeed, 
any of the pieces of this small collection. 

Mr. John Davidson is the most exasperating of living 
writers, He is a poet, and a fine poet, but he persists in 
believing that he can do things for which Providence 
never fitted him. In his new Testament he is engaged in 
his usual game of baiting High Heaven. In a long prose 
dedication ‘to the Peers Temporal of the United Kingdom” 
he talks admirable common-sense on current politics,—so 
admirable that we wish Mr. Davidson would take to political 
writing. - Then come one hundred pages of nightmare, in 
which the poet upsets Valhalla and Olympus apparently by 
talking rhymed popular science to the gods. Most of it is 
sad nonsense with occasional flashes of poetry. But there is 
a prologue called “Honeymoon” which is one of the most 
beautiful love-songs written in our time, and an epilogue 
which is full of that witching Shakespearean touch of which 
Mr. Davidson alone nowadays seems to have the secret. Who 
can keep his temper with this author? A piece of trenchant 
prose and two noble poems, and between them a wild discourse 
on a trite copybook materialism ! 

There follow on our list a number of lyric poets, of whom 
Miss Jane Barlow is the most distinguished. The Mockers is 
a collection of Irish ballads and songs, with none of the 
affectations of the Celtic school, but with a full share of its 
glamour. “The Mockers” itself, “Supper in the Boreen,” 
and “A Spinner’s Dream” are so true in feeling and 
original in conception that we do not know the modern 
Irish poet who could equal them. Miss Barlow’s verse 
is so weighted with thought that sometimes it is obscure, 
but it is the obscurity of depth, not of muddiness. In 
such a lovely song as “ Beyond All Shores and Seas” her 
mysticism is clarified and simplified so that it has the true 
lyric appeal. “Katharine Tynan’s” Experiences shows the 
opposite pole of the same inspiration. She is the singer of 
moods and sentiments, always simple, though often it is the 
simplicity of artifice. Intricate and beautiful airs are always 
in ber head, and her verses never fail in melody. We like 
best the first poem, “A Memory,” but such an exercise in the 
antique as “The Garden” is very pleasing and successful. Miss 
Elsa Lorraine’s Leaves in the Wind contains skilful expres- 
sions of many moods, but now and then the shadowiness of a 
mood causes a certain indistinctness in the verse. When her 
impressions are clearly realised, the verse is delicate and 
shapely, as in the two poems beginning “ Ab, would to God I 
were His Ariel,” and “ This Sabbath eve arises from the Sea.” 
Miss Lorraine's little book is full of promise, and her metrical 
skill is already remarkable. The same may be said of Miss 
Miriam Smith's Poems, though the author is sometimes care- 
less and guilty of Cockney rhymes. A poem such as “A 
Moonlight Walk,” while deriving much from other singers, is 
uncommonly perfect both in rhythm and imagery. We com- 
mend very heartily Mr. A. M. Newton’s little book of medita- 
tion on the Collects, which he has called A Pilgrim's Calendar. 

The verses for the First Sunday in Advent and for All Saints’ 
Day are as beautiful as they are simple. Miss Nicholson’s 
Vagrant Songs suffers from the influence of bad models, She 
sings of the open road with obvious sincerity, but in words 
and cadences which have been staled by use. Her lighter 
verse is heavy-footed. At the same time, there is a gusto and 


Miss Lilian Street's Friendship is a set of graceful exercises 
upon the theme of the title, full of bappy phrases and 
subtle thoughts. We are glad to have a reprint of the late 
Mrs. Frances Wynne’s Whisper! for in these simple and 
joyous verses there is a quality all too rare in modern work. 
Of the merit of Mr. W. H. Davies’s poetry we have written 
before this: His new book, Nature Poems, is rich in curious 
and unlooked-for beauties, “A Life’s Love” might have been 
written by Crashaw; many of the pieces have a touch of 
Blake; and everywhere there is the Elizabethan love of 
conceits and quaint detail. To the penetration of a shrewd 
student of life he joins the optimism of the poet, and such 
poems as “A Beggar's Life” and “Truly Great” show an 
idealism closely bound to common humanity. Mr. Davies is 
unique among modern poets in that be gives us at the same 
time the flavour of literary art and the salt of first-hand 
experience. Mr. Harrold Johnson, on the other hand, lives in 
a tempestuous world of words., His Bridge Builders, which is 
part of an ambitious song-sequence, is a strange medley of 
the popular man of science and ethical lecturer and the lover 
of beauty. The second is obscured by the first, and there is 
a great deal of unpromising second-hand reflection. But the 
second is there, none the less, if Mr. Johnson would only give 
him scope. 

The remaining books on our list are reprints or collections 
by well-known writers. We are glad to have Mr. Arthur 
Christopher Benson’s poetry in one complete volume. When 
he is at his best and simplest there is something very gracious 
and soothing about his scholarly and assiduous work, and 
it is pleasant to have old friends such as “ Fritillaries,” 
“ A Sermon,” and the “Song of Sweet Things” within the 
same boards. Mr. Horace Smith’s Collected Poems belongs to 
an older variant of the same tradition as Mr. Benson's. He 
resigns “the rhapsody and fire” to others, and is content 
with the homely moralities. Some of his hymns are fine, and 
the book contains some excellent parodies and lighter verse. 
Mr. Harold Boulton’s National Songs and Ballads have 
already been sung over half the world; but they are worth 
reprinting apart for the airs. The man who could write 
“ Morag” and the “ Lament for Maclean of Ardgour” is more 
than a mere maker of words for music. We may note an 
edition of the songs from “ Laurence Hope's” Garden of Kama, 
illustrated with magnificent Indian photographs by Mrs. 
Eardley Wilmot,—a deserved tribute to a remarkable, if 
undisciplined, book. Lastly, in The Great Fight we have 
some additional poems and sketches by the late Dr. W. H. 
Drummond, the author of The Voyageur, with a short memoir 
by his wife. All lovers of that charming interpreter of 
French-Canadian life will welcome the volume. 





SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL.* 

TuHovcH to-day his name is scarcely remembered save 
by professional students of our military literature, the late 
General Thackwell was one of the most experienced cavalry 
leaders in the British Army. Unfortunately, the Indian 
campaigns in which he held high command were by no means 
the occasion of unmitigated satisfaction at home, nor was 
the early Victorian epoch given to extravagant appreciation 
of the soldier; and of all men who ever lived, few have 
shrunk more from notoriety and advertisement than Sir 
Joseph Thackwell :— 

“He was not only the most loyal of subordinates,” says Colonel 
Wylly, “ but he had ever carefully refrained, even in his private 
correspondence and journals, from anything approaching com- 
ment or criticism of the actions or commands of his superiors. 
In all the pages of his diaries—bridging the lapse of years 
between Corunna and Gujerat—there is no word of adverse, 
much less of hostile, criticism. He had, too, a horror of anything 
like literary or journalistic controversy in regard to military 
operations; he strongly disapproved of officers writing for the 
Press.” 

Born in 1781 of an old Worcestershire family, Thackwell 
drifted into the Army through a regiment of “provisional 
cavalry” embodied for home defence. In 1800 he was 
gazetted Cornet by purchase in the 15th Hussars, then 
Light Dragoons, whose exploits at Emsdorff and at Villers- 
en-Cauchies had given them a reputation second to none in 
the British service. His first experiences of war were gained 





* The Military Memoirs of Lieutenant-General Sir Joseph T) ackwell, G ; R 
Arranged from Diaries and Correspondence by Colonel H. C. Wylly, C.B. 





vigour in her work which may yet be turned to better account. 
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under Sir John Moore, whose fortunes he shared in the famous 
retreat from Astorga to the sea. The star of the British 
cavalry never shone more brightly than during that terrible 
retreat, and to the vigilance and courage of the Hussar 
brigade under Lord Paget, of which the 15th formed part, 
the escape of the army from the net of its pursuers was very 
largely due. Coruiia was exclusively an infantry combat, 
and it was not till the eve of the Vittoria Campaign that 
Thackwell’s regiment returned to the Peninsula. From that 
date, however, down to the conclusion of hostilities in April, 
1814, he was in the thick of the fray, and his carefully 
kept diaries present a clear picture of the part played by his 
regiment in the march through Northern Spain and across 
the Pyrenees. At Waterloo the 15th were in the thick of the 
fray, and suffered heavily. At the close of the day the command 
devolved upon Thackwell, now a Brevet-Major, and in leading 
a final charge upon a square of the Guard he was shot through 
the bridle hand, and a few seconds afterwards fell to the 
ground with his left arm shattered between the elbow and the 
shoulder. He lay out on the field all night; the following 
morning (the 19th) his left arm was amputated close to the 
elbow. His diary records that on the 22nd he shaved himself, 
and on the 27th took a few turns in the square. Six weeks 
later he was on his way to rejoin the regiment. The Penin- 
sular school bred iron men, and the rough-and-ready surgery 
of that day was not altogether to be despised. 

It was twenty-two years before Thackwell came again under 
fire. In the days of peace he rose to the command of his 
regiment, and he had disagreeable duties imposed on him 
at Nottingham during the riots of November, 1831, which 
followed on the temporary rejection of the Reform Bill. Then 
came an interval of half-pay and country life; but in February, 
1837, he “offered £4,000 for an exchange” as Colonel of the 
8rd Light Dragoons, “taking no responsibility and provided 
the regiment goes out to India in June.” 

Thackwell’s arrival in that country coincided with the 
outbreak of the Afghan War, and during his sojourn in the 
East the Temple of Janus was never closed. Sir Henry Fane 
obtained for him the command of the cavalry of the “ Army 
of the Indus,” and in spite of the greatest difficulties in respect 
to food and transport, he brought his force successfully to its 
goal at Kabul. His good fortune sent him back to India 
before the beginning of the disasters. A year or two later 
Gough gave him the cavalry division in the Gwalior Campaign, 
which terminated in the scrambling combat of Maharajpoor, 
in which the Governor-General and the ladies of the Head- 
quarters Staff found themselves unexpectedly involved. 
Thackwell’s greatest chance came in the first Sikh War, 
where he did much to secure and complete the victory of 
Sobraon, actually leading the 3rd Dragoons in file through the 
entrenchments of the enemy, a work usually supposed to be 
the peculiar province of the infantry. He appears to have 
felt that on this occasion insufficient justice was done to the 
service of the cavalry by the total omission of all thanks to 
him in the General Order issued by the Governor-General 
after the battle. 

The second Sikh War was full of vicissitudes for Thackwell, 
and involved him in the nearest approach to controversy 
which is to be found in his career. Given an infantry division 
on the outbreak of hostilities, he was transferred to the 
command of the cavalry after Cureton’s death at “the 
schoolboy skirmish” of Ramnuggar, and he was despatched 
on December Ist, 1848, to force a passage over the fords of 
the Chenab, a difficult and complicated operation. The task 
was successfully accomplished, but the Commander-in-Chief 
was disappointed that his lieutenant had not pushed on the 
advantage by attacking the Sikhs on the further bank. “I 
placed the ball at Thackwell’s feet,” he wrote in a private 
letter quoted by Gough’s biographer, “and he would not kick 
it.” Colonel Wylly adduces abundance of evidence in support 
of Thackwell’s inaction, and we can add to his argument a 
passage from the writings of Sir Henry Havelock :— 

“Sir Joseph, having the example of Moodkee and Ferozeshahar 
before him, wisely determined to avoid storming the enemy’s 
position at night. He had profited by experience, and would not, 
amid the shades of night, precipitate his brave troops, broken 
and wearied, into a labyrinth of tents, waggons, and tumbrils, 
among exploding mines and expense magazines.” 

Thackwell played a brilliant part in the “ crowning mercy” 
of Gujerat, which effaced the memory of Chillianwala, and 
finally broke the power of the Khalsa. The left flank was 





Gough's assailable point, and the cavalry not only kept the 
Sikhs in check, but converted their repulse into an utter rout, 
“ Thackwell’s handling of the cavalry was perfect,” testified 
the Commander-in-Chief, “and precisely at the right time 
and in the right way he delivered his attack.” Rewards and 
congratulations followed fast. Thackwell received the thanks 
of both Houses of Parliament and the Court of Directors; he 
was given the colonelcy of the 16th Lancers, and promoted to 
the Grand Cross of the Bath. He had been a K.C.B. since 
1839, and had received the knightship of the Hanoverian 
Order as far back as 1834. In March, 1853, he completed his 
term of Indian service, but on the outbreak of the Crimean 
War he begged for active employment. This was denied him; 
but he was appointed Inspecting-General of Cavalry in Great 
Britain during the absence of the Duke of Cambridge. He 
was in his seventy-third year, and the Government was 
probably right ; but if the Thackwell of Gujerat had been in 
the place of Lord Lucan or Lord Cardigan, a dark though 
glorious page might have been torn from the book of fate. 
He died in 1859, full of years and honour,—a man who had 
done the State much service, and who certainly was not 
extravagantly rewarded. His experience in the employment 
of the mounted arm was greater, perhaps, and more varied 
than that of any British officer, and from first to last he 
maintained the reputation of a single-minded and high-souled 
gentleman. 

Colonel Wylly has produced a careful, meritorious, but not 
very inspiring volume, and in one respect he has erred 
grievously. He quotes frequently from a long list of authorities 
set out in the preface, but in no single case does he give page 
or chapter, or any indication save the name of the writer. 





CONCRETE WORK SIMPLIFIED.* 

THE present writer once described the veteran author of this 
excellent work as “ the father of concrete.” There can be few, 
if any, men still in active work whose experience of concrete 
goes farther back than Mr. Potter's. But concrete itself is 
of course very old. The concrete stairs of Colchester and 
Rochester Castles still show the marks of the encasing 
boards; the dome of Agrippa’s Pantheon, which is a hundred 
and forty-two feet in diameter, is of concrete; and fragments 
of concrete buildings are found in Mexico and Peru. 
Concrete seems, however, to have fallen out of use more 
than once in the history of the modern world. Of recent 
years, with the invention and cheapening of Portland cement, 
a great deal has been heard of concrete and concrete-steel 
construction, and structures have been erected all over this 
country, the Continent, and America which, when they have 
one day to be demolished, are likely to try the wits of the 
housebreakers to the utmost. A number of books dealing 
with the methods of utilising concrete with steel in works of 
a varied character, from hotels and reservoirs to bridges and 
canal boats, have been published, but the mathematical 
formulae with which they are laden have made them 
unattractive to many persons who lack a technical train- 
ing. In the work before us, which, though called a third 
edition of that in three volumes issued in 1877 and 1891, 
appears to have been almost entirely recomposed, we have a 
book so plainly written that every paragraph must be perfectly 
clear even to the novice. Mr. Potter’s pages promise to be 
invaluable not only to builders and architects, but to land- 
owners, on whose estates so much work, from cattle-troughs 
to cottages, can often be carried out to advantage in 
concrete. 

The mark of the book is its essentially practical character, 
and in dealing with concrete, theory and practice, as is well 
known, are not the same thing. Mr. Potter is himself an old 
clerk of works, and there are few of his pages on which we do 
not come upon useful information from his own experience. The 
author deals frankly with all the objections which have been 
raised to concrete construction, and demonstrates where the 
faults lie. Cracks, he shows, are frequently due to careless- 
ness in regard to the cement, the aggregate, or the building. 
As to condensation, after living in three concrete houses, he 
has come to the conclusion that when the material is of the 
right class and the concrete is dry, there is no dampness to be 
feared. Mr. Potter, who is always moderate in his statements, 
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says that “if a number of cottages are to be built together 
or detached, the walls will in most cases cost less [if of 
concrete] than if of brick, flint, or stone, while their strength 
and durability surpasseither.” A great advantage in building 
cottages or farm buildings of concrete is that farm labourers, 
who have not the rooted prejudices of the bricklayer or 
bricklayers’ labourers as to how substances should be mixed 
for building, are competent to undertake concrete work under 
the guidance of an intelligent carpenter. Mr. Potter’s 
warnings on the subject of fireproof construction and of 
using inferior foreign cement are not unneeded, and the plan 
he recommends of fixing linoleum on concrete floors with a 
kind of glue might be better known than itis. The concrete 
must be quite dry, and the linoleum ought to be well seasoned 
and should not be under an eighth of an inch thick. 





THE KING'S CUSTOMS.* 


Tue authors of The King’s Customs have succeeded in writing 
a very informing and entertaining work. They modestly 
leave it to Mr. Parry to explain the difficulty which 
beset their undertaking. There is, he tells us, a lack of 
Departmental records. The central Custom House and its 
documents perished in the Great Fire of London, anda similar 
catastrophe occurred early in the nineteenth century. The 
letter-books of the outport Custom Houses have been hope- 
lessly damaged by moth and mildew. “Despite all diffi- 
culties,” the authors, “two members of the staff, have merited 
the gratitude of all tariff students by producing that long- 
desired work, a popular history of the Customs.” The 
true history of Customs, says Mr. Parry epigrammatically, 
“is essentially an obituary notice of prerogative.’ The 
King’s customary privileges have shrunk and vanished under 
the assaults of Parliament, and the popular attitude towards 
the Revenue official has been modified. It would be churlish on 
our part to throw any doubt on the flattering unction which 
the Deputy-Chairman would apply to the staff of his Depart- 
ment, that “once the bugbear of the public,” it has in the 
end become “its trusted guardian and provider.” The plan 
of the volume is to begin each chapter with a statement 
of the more important Customs statutes; and, as a bare 
narration of tariffs would be unreadable, there is interwoven 
for our entertainment a selection from “ Customs incidents” 
which are both interesting and amusing. The authors 
write with considerable sense of humour, and are not too 
pedantically official to conceal their sympathy with the 
“shrewd desperadoes” who were engaged in the contraband 
industry. They were the “best sailors and watermen in the 
world,” and “the smuggler was quite a popular person.” 
“ Even now” (notwithstanding the love which, teste Mr. Parry, 
we all bear to the “gauger’’), “when originality has been 
almost schooled and policed out of mankind, respectable folk 
out of pure waywardness occasionally attempt to defraud the 
revenue.” The verdict of our authors on the informer, a 
species that flourishes only when tariffs are complicated and 
many, is not complimentary to this necessary aid to the 
Custom House officer’s duty. Experto crede, they remark, 
“there is no more despicable character than your informer,— 
a human rat with the nerves of a rabbit.” 

The early history of Customs is the history of prerogative. 
The influence of Adam Smith, of Burke and Pitt, of Peel and 
Gladstone, and the relation of this Department to the modern 
system of Treasury finance, are a later phase, when “ the slow 
Anglo-Saxon mind realised the justice of Burke’s pregnant 
text, ‘A teasing Custom House and a multiplicity of per- 
plexing regulations will ever appear the masterpiece of finance 
to people of narrow views.’” Some curious information is 
given as to the humours of the old Scottish revenue collection. 
The proceedings of the Revenue officers of Montrose and the 
story of Dunbar of Thunderton, the Provost of Elgin, recall 
to us those immortal smugglers, Dirk Hatteraick and Nanty 
Ewart. We trust we have said enough to commend this 
work to our readers, It has its historical value, and throws 
& suggestive sidelight on current political controversy; for 
this history of the King’s Customs reminds us that there 
was a time when their collection was regarded as an unjust 
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exaction, when impatience of taxation was by no means 
unreasonable, and when a teasing multiplicity of tariffs 
enlisted the sympathy of the public with the law-breaker 
rather than with the law. 








CURRENT LITERATURE, 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 

Zischylus in English Verse. By Arthur S. Way, D.Lit. Part III. 
(Macmillan and Co, 3s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Way with this volume, 
containing the great trilogy of the house of Atreus, completes 
his translation of Aeschylus. His output in this line of 
translation is enormous. There must be in his three volumes 
of Aeschylus not less than ten thousand lines; his Euripides 
mounts up to over twenty-five thousand, and his Iliad and 
Odyssey to something like thirty thousand. Add the Epodes 
of Horace, and we must be well on the way to seventy thousand 
lines. Now we will frankly say that the proportions of this 
achievement do not fit in with our ideal of translation. It is 
really easier, as far as labour and time are concerned, to write a 
thousand lines of good original verse than a thousand of good 
translation. And Tennyson, a poet and nothing else, and writing 
up to the age of eighty-three, did not accomplish more than fifty 
thousand ; and Virgil and Horace, between them, little more than 
half of this number. As might be expected, the lyrical parts in 
Dr. Way’s versions are better than the blank verse. The most 
facile pen must move comparatively slowly over the paper when 
rhymes have to be found; unrhymed verse of a sort can be 
produced very quickly. We do not wish to say anything dis- 
respectful about Dr. Way, who is a good scholar, shows from time 
to time a fine feeling for melody, is often inspired with very 
felicitous rendering, and, above all, is a most indefatigable 
worker. But we do not think that he does himself justice. 
Many years ago we greatly admired his Odyssey, and we cannot 
help feeling that he has never equalled that work. Here isa 
specimen of Klytemnestra’s speech to the Furies :— 


* Ha, oft have ye lapped up mine offerings, 
Bowls—not of wine, but sober soothing gifts ; 
Night-solemn feasts upon your hearth I burned 
At such an hour as no God claims beside. 
And all these see I trampled underfoot! 
He hath ‘scaped you; like a fawn, clean gone is he, 
Ay, ligbtly from the midst of these your toils 
Hath sped, with curling lips of utter scorn.” 
We do not say that this is not good, only that it might have 
been bettered. “ Night-solemn” is scarcely English; but then 
vuxrigeuva is one of the Aeschylean phrases for which it might 
well take a day to find a good equivalent. Now for a lyrical 
specimen :— 
“* Law abideth everlasting: cunning are we, and unfailing 
Workers of its sentence, awful sin-recorders: unavailing 
With us is prayer. 
Onward ever press we hasting to povteom an office lacking 
Honour, worship—yea, unlawful for the Gods Olympian—tracking 
Paths of despair 
Down through sunless darkness sloping : stumbling blindly, blindly groping 
Sinners unbereft of sight, sinners death-bereft of light 
Wander there. 
Who of mortals doth not shiver all his pulses through, and feareth 
For the terror of my coming, when the awful law he heareth, 
Mine ordinance ?/—mine 
By decrees of Fate for ever sealed and ratified, and given 
Into these, the Hands of Dooming working out the will of Heaven, 
The law divine ?7— 
Such my right from times eternal: none may scorn me, though infernal 
Darkness brood above the place assigned to me, where never rays 
Of sun may shine.” 








STEWART OF LOVEDALE. 

Stewart of Lovedale. By James Wells, D.D. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s. net.)—James Stewart was born in Edinburgh in 
1831. His father made a modest fortune as a cab-proprietor in 
that city, lost it on a Perthshire farm, and returned to make his 
livelihood in the old way. The son became a student of Edinburgh 
University at the somewhat advanced age of twenty-one. Eight 
years later he was ordained. “Scottish Presbyterianism,” Dr. 
Wells tells us, “demands a longer education for the Christian 
ministry than any other Church, ancient or modern, has done.” 
Perhaps we might say that it specialises earlier, and it may be 
doubted whether this is an advantage. It may benefit the pro- 
fessional at the expense of the general education. Practically 
the Scottish probationer is of the same age as the English 
deacon, and we should prefer to have a man go through the full 
Oxford course, which would bring him to twenty-two, with a 
year of special training, rather than send him to a Theological 
College at nineteen. But James Stewart was not as other men. 
It must be remembered that he was five or six years older than 
most men when they leave the Divinity School. Anyhow, he at 
once stepped into a place which few men would have been capable 
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of filling at the beginning of their ministerial career. He went 
out to South Africa, and made his way under difficulties, which 
Dr. Wells does not describe as tactfully as could be desired, to 
the Zambesi. As “all the missionaries” whom he met dissuaded 
him from going as he did, it was not necessary to speak of the 
“ amazing arrogance ” of some who may have had ecclesiastical 
objections. Of course they were wrong; but James Stewart 
was not then “Stewart of Lovedalé.” Early in 1862 he met 
Livingstone, and had a hearty welcome, for, indeed, he was a 
kindred spirit. He spent about a year in the country, working 
and exploring, and when he went home had acquired knowledge 
and experience which were to modify his whole life, and 
not only that, but to affect the course of history, so far 
as British influence in South Africa is concerned. When he 
had made his way back to Scotland he prosecuted further 
the study of modicine, already begun. In 1867 he associated 
himself with the work at Lovedale, a missionary settlement 
some seven hundred miles north of Cape Town, on the borders 
of what was then Independent Kaffraria. What he did there 
is told at length in this volume. He was preacher, teacher, 
physician, farmer, captain of industry, as true and effective a 
civiliser and pioneer as ever went forth to win the world for 
Christ. If any one should need to rebuke the foolish or interested 
censure that is sometimes passed on missionaries, let him set up 
the example of Stewart of Lovedale, The missionary ideal as 
actually realised in him was most effective. More than one 
remarkable conversion of foes into friends is recorded here. We 
must not forget to mention the establishment of Livingstonia, an 
enterprise in which he took a large part, and which has been a 
conspicuous success. Other things the reader may learn about 
here, not all so bright,—Ethiopianism, for instance, which, looked 
at in the light which Dr. Wells throws upon it, has a very seamy 
side indeed. Altogether, this is a most interesting volume. 








THE RELATION OF SYDNAM POYNTZ. 

The Relation of Sydnam Poyntz, 1624-1636. Edited for the 
Royal Historical Society by the Rev. A. T. S. Goodrick, M.A. 
(Royal Historical Society, 7 South Square, Gray’s Inn.)—“A 
Legend of Montrose” is fortunately fairly popular still, and 
here is our old friend Dugald Dalgetty come to life again and 
relating his own adventures. When the English Civil Wars were 
in progress, Sydenham Poyntz came over from the Continent, 
probably from the Dutch service, for he professed to have “long 
been an Elder of the Dutch Church,” and took service with the 
Parliament. He commanded in the North in 1645; he defeated 
Charles at Rowton Heath; he was a pillar of the Presbyterian 
interest, and took so decided a position against the Independents 
that he had to leave the country, and died in America. An 
Independent adversary dared to say that he was a Papist, and 
drew from him an indignant denial and a strong assertion of his 
unswerving Protestantism. So far history; he describes himself 
as follows. Poyntz, the younger son of a gentleman, was 
apprenticed to a London tradesman. His mother had connexions 
who were Recusants. His master was a Convicted Recusant, 
according to Poyntz'’s brother’s sworn account. In spite of 
the further assertion that Sydenham could not stand the 
Romanist household, and so ran away, here is the first 
suspicion that his Independent adversary had some grounds for 
his charge. Poyntz ran away to the Spanish Netherlands and 
enlisted in an English Roman Catholic regiment in Spanish service. 
Taken prisoner by the Dutch, he changed his paymaster—and his 
religion of course. Then he joined Count Mansfield, and marched 
from the Elbe to Hungary against the Emperor. Then, he says, 
he was taken prisoner by the Turks and made a slave. Here 
‘romance comes in. A beauty of the harem favours him, he defies 
his master’s son, is made a galley-slave (in Hungary apparently), 
swims the Danube, steals a horse, and escapes to Vienna. It is 
not certain that this is not a version of his having taken a turn 
in the Turkish service as a renegade. In Vienna he is converted 
from something—was it Islam ?—to Roman Catholicism. Yet he 
must have been a professed Roman Catholic before in the Spanish 
service. hen he turns up in the service of the Lutheran Elector 
of Saxony, and runs away at Leipsic with the other Saxon troops 
while the Swedes win the battle. Next he joins Wallenstein, and 
gives a stirring account of Liitzen. In the Emperor’s army he 
fights at Nordlingen. After the Peace of Prague in 1635 he 
comes home for a time, and is lost to sight till he reappears as 
the Presbyterian general. Were there many like him ? 








AN INCARNATION OF THE SNOW. 
An Incarnation of the Snow. Translated from the Original 
Manuscript by F. W. Bain. . (Parker, Oxford. 5s. net.)—Mr. 
. Bain’s latest romance—he will forgive us for neglecting the 














fiction of the “ original manuscript ”’—falls in no way below the 
level of its delightful predecessors. Indeed, we question whether 
the earlier books can show anything equal to the preface, where the 
author tells of a walk in the Ghauts in the heat of the day, ang 
of his siesta in the twilight, with its wonderful moon-worship 
and its strange exotic beauty of diction. As for the story, it is of 
the same type as the others, and yet by no means a repetition, 
Mr. Bain has discovered a new form of art, for he can weave fairy. 
tales which are so heavy with metaphysic that the imagination 
and the intellect of the reader are stimulated in an equal degree, 
Shiwa, sitting with Parwati on the crest of Himalaya, provokes 
her to a lovers’ quarrel, so that she drops from the mountain to 
the dark blue lake Manasa. . There she finds a swan, who tells her 
the sad tale of the King who sought for the impossible. For the 
sins of his parents he had been cursed with a longing for he knew 
not what, and no woman in the world would take him for her 
husband. At last he found in the jungle a beautiful girl who 
consented to be his Queen; but they had not long been married 
before the malady revived. An old juggler piped to him, and in 
his madness he set out to look for a white maiden in the North, 
while his wife in her love accompanied him as his guide. How 
she died, and her husband was cured too late of his madness, ig 
told in prose which has all the beauty and delicacy of poetry, 
The moral is not lost on Parwati, who is reconciled with her 
exacting lord. If any one wishes an example of Mr. Bain at his 
best, we recommend the wonderful passage where the old juggler 
sings of the Snow-born Maid. 








THE PRIVATE PALACES OF LONDON. 

The Private Palaces of London. By E. Beresford Chancellor, 
M.A. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. £1 1s. net.)—The “ private 
palaces” are of two classes, those which have been and those 
which are. The first class is lamentably numerous. More than 
a quarter of this volume is devoted to them, and the list is very 
long. In the first chapter we read about the “ palaces” that have 
been in the City and are not. There was Devonshire House 
in what is now Devonshire Square, built about 1560, and used as 
a dwelling-house in the Commonwealth time. When it was 
demolished we do not know. Northampton House—built after the 
Restoration and burnt in 1687, with the tragical result that two 
of the Earl’s children perished—Aylesbury and Albemarle Houses 
were all in Clerkenwell, now not at all palace-like. There were 
others too numerous to mention. Mr. Chancellor has something 
to say about Crosby Place. Surely provision ought to have been 
made long ago that such acts of vandalism should not be perpe- 
trated. To trust at the last moment to private benevolence is 
folly indeed. We see nothing about a famous house which, 
in a way, left a survivor, the palace of the De la Poles, part 
of which the Merchant Taylors’ Company bought for their 
school in 1559. As we move westward we pass the site of many 
great houses which have left only their names. Some of them 
are well within the memory of living men, Northumberland 
House, for instance, the disappearance of which Mr. Chancellor 
reasonably regrets, and Montagu House, which at least has a 
splendid successor in the British Museum. Then there are the 
palaces which were “private” and are now public. Marlborough 
House is now Royal, and several abodes of nobles in the past have 
been absorbed in Government buildings. And then we have a 
goodly list of the “private palaces” of the present. They are not 
equal, externally, to those that may be seen in European capitals; 
but as to the treasures, artistic and other, which they contain 
there is nothing to match them in the world. Mr. Chancellor 
describes them and their contents, and illustrates his description 
liberally with reproductions of famous pictures and other notable 
things. The book is worthy of its great subject. 








THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH. 

Thomas Bailey Aldrich. By Ferris Greenslet. (A. Constable 
and Co. 12s. 6d. net.)—‘* Though I am not genuine Boston,” 
Aldrich was wont to say, “Iam Boston-plated.” There is some- 
thing in the saying. Our ideas of American poetry, the quite ex- 
ceptional Edgar Allan Poe not being reckoned, are taken from the 
New Eugland school; Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, are the names 
which naturally oecur to us. T. B. Aldrich certainly enlarges the 
horizon for us. His earliest successes were won at New York. 
He had practically “arrived” when, not long before his 
thirtieth birthday, he went to Boston as editor of Messrs. Osgood 
and Fields’ new venture, Every Saturday. And here we may 
remark on a peculiarity in American literature which is 
emphasised by this biography. The editorship of a great magazine 
is there a blue ribbon in the world of letters. When Aldrich was 
appointed to the chief command of the Atlantic Monthly there 
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—— 
was little left for him to achieve. Another notable thing seems 
to be the different position of poetry as a marketable ware, One 
might almost reckon on the fingers of one hand, certainly on the 
fingers of two, the English writers of verse who have made a liveli- 
hood, or a substantial part of a livelihood, by it. (Of course we 
put aside those whose verse actually satisfies a demand that 
js not literary,—Pollok of “The Course of Time,” for instance.) 
Aldrich never reached the first class of poets, though he stands 
high in the second, and much of his earlier work failed to satisfy 
his more mature taste, and yet he seems from quite early in his 
life to have got a fair pecuniary reward for his verse. When he 
was but little over eighteen he published a volume of poems, 
not at his own expense. It was apparently a successful venture ; 
nevertheless, he did not think any of the pieces in it good enough 
to include in his “Collected Poems.” Generally the biography is a 
most interesting study of one who was both a man of genius and 
a most attractive personality. On the whole, it was a singularly 
happy life. He started, indeed, with an uncongenial occupation. 
The University was considered impracticable, and he had to be 
content with a stool in a counting-house. But his employer was 
a kinsman, and not unkindly, though he thought little of the 
Muses; and before he was nineteen Aldrich was free from 
the desk and earning his own livelihood. He had, we may say, 
no literary disappointments. His third volume of verse 
(1859) contained a poem, “ Baby Bell,” which took the whole 
country by storm. (There is a striking story of how it moved 
the hearts of an audience of the roughest kind in the West.) His 
successes came in regular and unbroken order. He had friends of 
the choicest. And he was happily married. The great sorrow of 
his life was the early death of one of his twin sons. It is 
impossible, even in the shortest notice, to say nothing of what 
was perhaps the very best thing that he ever wrote, “ Marjorie 
Daw.” If, perchance, any of our readers do not recognise the title, 
let them find out its meaning for themselves. We will conclude 
with quoting a stanza of Aldrich’s elegy on Longfellow, an clegy 
which was read at his own funeral :— 


* O gracious Poet and benign 
Beloved presence! now as then 
Thou standest by the hearths of men, 
Their fireside joys and griefs are thine ; 
Thou speakest to them of their dead, 
They listen ard are comforted. 
They break the bread and pour the wine 
Of life with thee, as in those days 
Men saw thee passing on the street, 
Beneath the elms—O reverend feet, 
That walk in far celestial ways.” 








FOUR BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


Tunis, Kairouan, and Carthage. Described and Illustrated by 
Graham Petrie. (W. Heinemann. 16s. net.)—Tunis is a very 
interesting place in the world of to-day, and Carthage equally so 
in the world of the past. Mr. Petrie tells us, it is true, some 
things worth noting in his “ Fragments of Tunisian History,” but 
our attention is chiefly attracted by the relation of France to this 
North African State. It offers a curious parallel to our own 
relation to India. Certainly a Moroccan who turns his eyes 
eastward and sees what has been done in Algiers and what is in 
course of doing in Tunis may feel somewhat uneasy as to the 
result of “peaceful penetration” in his own country. Carthage 
is, perhaps, the most conspicuous instance im history of vanished 
greatness. “The Roman Theatre is almost the only ruin at 
Carthage which gives adequate assistance to the unlearned mind 
in its effort to picture the past.” The Carthage that at one time 
threatened to dominate the Western world is gone. And the 
theatre itself interests us more by its association with Christian 
martyrs than by anything especially Roman. Kairouan is more 
modern ; founded at the end of the eighth century, it is, so to 
speak, the Canterbury of Tunisia. Mr. Petrie interests us much 
by his account of the city. Indeed, his whole book, with its fine 
reproductions of scenery and architecture, is most attractive. 
We are transported from an old world to a new in Camp Fires on 
Desert and Lava, by William T. Hornaday, Sc.D. (T. Werner 
Laurie, 16s. net). Pinacate is a volcanic mountain in the district 
of Sonora on the Mexican side of the boundary, and this was the 
object of the expedition. Dr. Hornaday tells the story of how he 
and his companions got there in a lively, sometimes, we are 
inclined to think, in a too lively, fashion. He describes the 
creatures which they saw—antelopes, wild sheep, coyotes, and, 
not less important, snakes—the birds, the plants, the plains of 
lava or alkali, and many other curious details of a country 
which may almost be described as undiscovered. The illustra- 
tions are highly interesting representations of Nature, the giant 
cactus, sixty feet high, for instance, reminding us of that very 
strange horticultural fad, the monkey-puzzle.——Kashmir: the 








21s. net.)—“The road par excellence of Kashmir is the River,” 
familiar to us, at least in its name of fabulosus Hydaspes. Miss 
Pirie takes us up with her to its beginning, or, as she calls it, 
from the traveller’s point of view, the end where it comes down 
from the “ Abode of Snow.” Of other roads, there is the Gilgit 
road, which Kashmir guards very jealously,—no one can travel 
by it except with a passport. It takes the traveller within sight 
of Nanga Parbat, which, with its height of twenty-six thousand 
two hundred feet, stands fourth among the mountains of 
the world. Yet another road, if such it can be called, is 
the Road of the Emperors, by which you journey to Gujerat, a 
foundation of the great Akbar. Many other places, with the 
people who dwell in them, we read about. This, with its copious 
supply of illustrations, in colour and in black-and-white, is a 
most fascinating book. Mountaineering in the Land of the 
Midnight Sun. By Mrs. Aubrey Le Blond (Mrs. Main). (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)—Mrs. Le Blond “almost sees” a 
time when letterpress will disappear and illustrations be all in 
all,—as in worship everything is to be driven out by music. Let 
us hope that it will not come just yet, for, much as we like the 
pictures here (photographs), we should be sorry to be without the 
descriptions. One charm of the volume is that it deals with 
regions to which access is possible to people of ordinary means 
and opportunities. There is even a chapter with the fascinating 
title for some of us, “A Holiday Ground for Non-Climbers,” a 
region where one may shoot and fish without hindrance; surely, 
we may say, where Astraea yet lingers before she leaves the earth 
altogether. 











MAKERS OF NATIONAL HISTORY. 


Viscount Castlereagh. By Arthur Hassall, M.A. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—This volume belongs to a series 
of “ Makers of National History” which is appearing under the 
editorship of Mr. W. H. Hutton. It is to treat of “important 
men whose share in the making of national history seems to need 
a more complete record than it has yet received.” Here we have 
a good illustration, though to say this does not mean that we 
accept Mr. Hassall’s estimate of his subject. That Castlereagh had 
abilities need not be denied; but that they were equal to his work, 
the management of England's military affairs at the most critical 
moment of her existence, is another matter. Castlereagh believed 
in Arthur Wellesley—let that be counted to him for righteous- 
ness—but he also believed in the Duke of York. But then Mr. 
Hassall also seems to believe in the Duke. He thinks him to have 
been an excellent administrator, though he quotes with approval 
Professor Oman’s remark that “ with the occasional assistance of 
Mrs. Mary Ann Clarke he managed the British army.” On the 
whole, we are much more inclined to accept the estimate of Dean 
Stephens, as it may be read in the “ Dictionary of English History.” 
Still, the book will be a wseful one; no one can read it without 
considerably improving his acquaintance with the three decades of 
English history, 1793-18243. Lord Castlereagh was perhaps not a 
great man, but beyond qudstion he wasan important one. It is to 
be hoped that the writers in this series will not consider themselves 
to hold a brief for their subjects. We observe a very doubtful 
assertion,—that “ Napoileen’s failure to carry out his intention [of 
crushing Moore’s force] led to his own return to France.” 
Napoleon returned to France because he had to deal with Austria. 
“ As matters stood in Germany,” writes his very able historian, 
General Dodge, “Spain and Portugal were but aside show.” 
Is it not enough to say that he left Spain in the second half 
of January, 1809, and was in Vienna in the following May ?—— 
Another volume in the same series is Archbishop Parker, by 
W. M. Kennedy. It is a good subject excellently treated. The 
English Reformation in its best aspect is admirably represented 
by Parker. He appreciated that side of it which was touched by 
the Renaissance movement, for he was profoundly interested in 
literature and learning, and he stood for that theological modera- 
tion which was its special characteristic. And in both spheres ha 
brought into the field of action a remarkable tact. What could 
be more judicious than his conduct when the fate of Cambridge 
University was trembling in the balance, when Henry’s greedy 
courtiers were hoping to add the spoils of the Colleges to the 
spoils of the monasteries? And what, on the whole, more 
prudent than the attitude which he took up when later on he had 
to face the opposition of Puritanism? This or that act may be 
open to criticism. Never was the head of any Church face to face 
with greater difficulties. When we think that Parker had to keep 
the peace between a party which had been practically untouched 
by the Reformation, and another which was prepared to go to the 
wildest extremes of the Continental reformers, we can guess at 
some of his difficulties. If Sandysand Whitgift, Abbotand Laud, 





Land of Streams and Solitudes. By H. R. Pirie. (John Lane, 





had been as wise as Matthew Parker, things would have gone more 
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smoothly. Mr. Kennedy has given us a clear, well-drawn picture 
of a very complicated business. 








WOODSPRING PRIORY. 

The History of Woodspring Priory. By W. G. Willis Watson. 
(Lawrence Brothers, Weston-super-Mare. 1s. net.)—Few people 
know the beautiful and romantic ruin of Woodspring Priory on 
the Somersetshire coast. Fortunately it lies off the high roads 
and main thoroughfares, and thus its lonely beauty has been 
preserved. Between Weston-super-Mare and Clevedon the coast 
is bordered by low grassy hills turning rocky faces towards the 
sea; behind one of these rolling downs lies the Priory which 
William de Courtenay founded in 1210. The existing buildings 
are of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and though small 
of scale are beautiful in design. The choir has perished utterly, 
and so have the transepts, but the central tower and the walls 
of the nave remain intact. Into these walls a seventeenth- 
century farmhouse has been built, and though the outline of the 
perpendicular east window is still to be seen, inside it are the 
square mullions of a later and domestic style. Inside the house 
in odd places pieces of the old church break out through the 
plaster of prosaic bedrooms. Through a whitewashed wall we 
find projecting carved work, proclaiming that English builders 
once were artists. Then there is the tithe-barn, itself alone worth 
going a journey to see, with its magnificent size and church-like 
proportions. All these things are described in the excellent little 
guide before us, which also tells us all that is known of the 
history of the Priory from early times till its dissolution, when 
the Prior received a pension of £12 a year. 








THE FARMER’S HIDDEN ALLIES. 

The Soil. By A. D. Hall, Director of the Rothamsted Station 
(Lawes Agricultural Trust). Second Edition. (John Murray. 
5s. net.)—The chapter in Mr. Hall’s excellent book which has had 
to be entirely rewritten for his second edition is that dealing 
with the bacterial life of the soil. During the last six years, as 
is pointed out, the greatest additions to our knowledge of the soil 
have unquestionably been those concerned with the valuable work 
done for the farmer by his hidden allies, whose factory is just 
below the surface of his land. There could not be a more trust- 
worthy introduction to the whole subject than Mr. Hall’s book. 
It is at once authoritative and wide in scope, and it gives the 
reader an impression of the difficulties of the subject which is not 
conveyed by some writing on soil problems.——Bacteria in Rela- 
tion to Country Life. By J. G. Lipman, Ph.D., Soil Chemist for 
the New Jersey Agricuitural Experiment Station. (Macmillan 
and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—Dr. Lipman describes in even greater 
detail than Mr. Hall the minute life which, though its existence 
was unsuspected until Leeuwenhoek beheld “animalcules,” 
appeared on the earth before man. Several chapters are 
necessarily devoted to bacterial action in the transformation and 
increasing in the soil of that nitrogen for which, though it lies, 
thirty-five thousand tons of it, over every acre of ground, the farmer 
has had to pay so dearly. Dr. Lipman has no hesitation in saying 
that “there is scarcely any doubt that future investigations will 
make it possible to secure the highest yields of nitrogen under 
any conditions of soil, climate, or crop rotation.” 








THREE BOOKS ON BIRDS. 

A Book of Birds. By W. P. Pyeraft, A.L.S., F.Z.S. With 
30 Full-page Coloured Plates and many Illustrations in the Text. 
(Sidney Appleton. 6s. net.)—This is a companion volume to Mr. 
Kirby’s “ Mammals of the World.” A trustworthy ornithologist, 
who is one of the assistants in the Natural History Museum, has 
been secured to deal with birds. Mr. Pycraft has discharged his 
difficult duty as well as can be expected. He has produced a survey 
of the birds of the world which contains the most recent ideas as 
to classification, is fairly readable, and yet mentions a great many 
species. The coloured plates are fair, and, considering the 
moderate price of the book and the difficulties of selecting, they 
deserve praise. There are figures of nearly every bird which is 
dealt with in the text. Mr. Pycraft’s survey of the birds which 
compose the various orders is prefaced by an introduction in 
which he shortly touches on the reptilian ancestry of birds, 
the structure of feathers, and the anatomy of typical birds. 
A plate of the complete skeleton of a bird would have been a 
useful addition to the illustrations. The book is a most excellent 
one for a boy with a taste for natural history. He will learn a 
great deal from the plates, and find a mass of information in the 
text. Moreover, he will lay a scientific foundation for his 
knowledge, and have nothing to unlearn, until the discovery of 


—— 
new facts leads to all our old notions being once more uprooted, ang 


a new classification of birds put forth by those in authority —_ 
The World’s Birds. By Frank Finn, B.A. (Oxon), F.2.8. Win, 
over 50 Illustrations from Photographs (mostly taken from Livi 
Specimens) and Outline Figures in the Text. (Hutchinson > 
Co. 5s. net.)—We cannot help thinking that Mr. Finn would 
have produced an equally handy and a more satisfactory littl, 
book of reference if he had dealt with the birds of the World in 
systematic instead of alphabetic order. After an excellent, but 
very short, introduction, he begins with the American Vultures 
(Cathartide), goes through all the families in order, and ends 
with the woodpeckers (Picid#). A great quantity of accurate and 
compressed information is given under headings such as size, form 
plumage, young, nest, eggs, incubation, courtship, food, gait, 
flight, note, disposition and habits, economic qualities, captivity, 
distribution, and important species. Mr. Finn is already well 
known as a writer on popular ornithology who is also g 
trustworthy authority. The mass of facts collected, digested, 
and arranged in these two hundred pages is amazing. Tho 
plates of typical species are well chosen.——The British Warblers: 
@ History, with Problems, of their Lives. By H. Eliot Howard, 
F.Z.8., M.B.0O.U. Illustrated by Henrik Grénvold. Part 1, 
(R. H. Porter. 21s. net.)—The second part of Mr. Howard’s 
splendid monograph on our warblers fulfils the promise made 
by the part which we noticed some while ago. The chiffchaff 
and the yellow-browed warbler are dealt with. The habits 
and doings of the former familiar little songster and migrant 
are described with wonderful minuteness. The latter bird is 
a rare straggler from Siberia, and the text is limited to a 
description of the bird and to its distribution. A vast amount of 
time and patience has been devoted by Mr. Howard to the observa- 
tion of birds’ habits, and he records facts with scientific exactness, 
In this part we have four coloured plates and six uncoloured 
photogravures of remarkable excellence. There are also two maps 
showing the geographical distribution of the sedge-warbler and 
aquatic warbler during summer and winter. They form a very 
interesting addition to the book. 








AYRSHIRE: ITS HISTORY AND HISTORIC FAMILIES, 

Ayrshire: its History and Historic Families. By William 
Robertson. 2 vols. (Dunlop and Drennan, Kilmarnock. 10s.)— 
Mr. Robertson gives the first volume to the county, the second 
to its great families. Both parts of the history seem to have 
been put together with care, and contain much interesting 
reading. Mr. Robertson does his best to picture the life of the 
people, but, as he says, “the chroniclers were so busy telling 
their tales of battle and bloodshed that they had little time or 
inclination” for anything else. Still, we do get something from 
them, and more perhaps from the archaeologist and his spade. 
This source our author does not neglect. The external history 
he relates in sufficient detail. Part of it is, of course, common 
to Lowland Scotland; but Ayrshire has chronicles of its own. 
There is the “ Ayrshire Vendetta,” for instance, the great feud 
between the Cunnimghames and the Montgomeries. In the 
Reformation the county, as a whole, stood for the party of 
change; it was hostile to prelacy in the Reformation days; it 
showed no liking for the Stuarts when that family made their 
bids for power in “the Fifteen” and “the Forty-five.” It had 
much to do with the Secession of the eighteenth century. In 
1840 the United Secession—the word “United” implies the 
Burgher and anti-Burgher strife—had a heretic of their own to 
deal with, James Morison, founder of the Evangelical Union 
Church. Vol. II. makes a fine show with its histories of noble 
houses. Two have been mentioned already in connexion with the 
“ Vendetta.” Besides these we have the Kennedys, the Boyles 
of Kelburne (Earl of Glasgow), the Boyds of Kilmarnock, the 
Dalrymples of Stair, and the Cochranes of Dundonald, to pick out 
a few names. One or two misprints might be corrected ; on p. 11, 
line 22, “ Decaman” should be “ Decuman.” 








SIR ISAAC PITMAN, 

The Life of Sir Isaac Pitman. By Alfred Baker. (Sir Isaac 
Pitman and Sons. 7s. 6d.)—Isaac Pitman was from the first one 
of the men whose natural qualities are such that they are bound 
to rise. He had the advantage of a severe family discipline, which 
found, however, very little in him to need correction or control. 
Of outside helps to mental development he had as few as 
possible. He left school when he was still three months short of 
his thirteenth birthday. Nor could this have been much of a loss 
if the teaching was like the accommodation,—eighty or a hundred 
boys in a room measuring twenty-five feet by fifteen by eight 








and a half! But nothing could discourage a lad of such a temper. 
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——— 
One remarkable instance of his energy is that, finding that he mis- 
pronounced words—he had books enough, but no educated people 
to talk to—he read through Walker’s Dictionary, copied out two 
thousand words with the marks of quantity, &c., and committed 
them to memory. He began life as a clerk, was a school teacher 
for some years, but had settled down to the work of his life before 
he was thirty. This work was “the giving to the world a system 
of shorthand having an absolutely phonetic basis.” Of this we 
need say nothing here. The whole matter is set out in the 
greatest fullness by Mr. Baker, whose narrative will be of much 
interest to all who practise the art. To Isaac Pitman himself the 
cause of spelling reform was not less dear than that of phonetic 
shorthand, and at no long interval came a third devotion,—a 
profound attachment to Swedenborgian teaching. Spelling 
reform, as our readers are aware, did not meet with a success 
equal to that of phonetic shorthand. The Spectator was among 
the multitude that preferred to stand on the old ways. “We 
Jook upon Mr. Pitman, of Bath, and his adherents as guilty of 
as flat burglary as ever frightened Dogberry.” The inventor 
addressed to us a convincing reply, which we will reproduce :—* On 
reading this akuizashon peepel wil be led tu inkweir intu the 
natiur ov the ‘burglari’ and the ‘feloni’ with hwich we ar 
charjd; and hwen they feind that we ar simpli suppleiing the 
defishensiz ov our alfabet, and ‘ puting things tu reits’ in the use 
ov leterz, az mani ov them az luv truth and utiliti more than 
their own eaze, will aid us in the work.” This sanguine prophecy 
has not been fulfilled. Sir Isaac Pitman—he was knighted in 
1894 (at the instance of Lord Rosebery)—had sundry “fads,” as 
we may venture to call them. He was against alcohol and 
tobacco, a vegetarian, anti-vaccinationist, &c. But he was a very 
useful citizen. 








SELECT READINGS FROM THE PSALMS. 

Select Readings from the Psalms. With Preface by Joseph B. 
Mayor. (John Murray. 3s. 6d. net.)—We have long desired to 
see some selection of this kind, and we feel deeply grateful to 
Professor Mayor for this fulfilment of the wish. What he has 
done is to remove the passages which contradict Christian feeling. 
The indiscriminate use of the Psalms is peculiar to the Anglican 
Church among Reformed Communions. The Protestant Episcopal 
Church of America has provided twenty selections which the 
minister may use instead of the Psalms for the day. The 
Reformed Jewish synagogues omit some; in Mr. C. G. Monte- 
fiore’s “Bible for Home Readers” as many as thirty entire 
Psalms are omitted, and passages are excised from others. The 
arguments that are used in favour of keeping the book as it is need 
not be discussed at length. Professor Mayor disposes of them, as, 
indeed, they have been disposed of before. Some of them at least 
are such as no one but a theologian would dream of using. It is 
urged, for instance, that these imprecations and comminations 
are levelled, not against men, but against evil spirits. How 
does this account for such curses as “Let his children be 
fatherless, and his wife a widow,” and “Let them fall from one 
wickedness to another”? It is one of the set-offs against. the 
undoubted advantages of a settled liturgy that such things have 
to be retained, and, what is perhaps worse, have to be defended. 
We might say such things with a mental reservation, or in an 
historical sense,—though saying them is no small trial to many. 
But to argue that we ought to say them, and mean them, as we 
mean our prayers and praises, is really a demoralising act. 
Professor Mayor has put the Prayer-book version on one page and 
the Revised Version on the other. We should be sorry to lose 
the familiar harmonies of the one, while the other is indispensable 
if we are fully to understand the book. 








JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 

Joseph Skipsey. By the Right Hon. R. Spence Watson. (T. 
Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. net.)—We are glad to have this memoir 
of a remarkable man, and should have been better pleased if Dr. 
Watson could have contrived to keep all irrelevant matter out 
of it. How in the world does if concern the development of 
Skipsey’s genius that two Dorsetshire labourers were transported 
for combination when he was two years old? Joseph Skipsey 
was a pitman in Northumberland for the first years of his 
working life. He went to London in 1852 to take up work in 
connexion with railways, but returned before long to coal-mining. 
All this time he was at work educating himself. The story of 
how he did this is in a sense familiar, but of inexhaustible 
interest; and it is a great pleasure to follow Skipsey's life as its 
surroundings became more and more such as suited his temper 
and tastes. Ultimately he and his wife became caretakers of the 


of ideal fitness in the appointment, because he was a Shakespeare 
scholar of no mean degree. Dr. Watson’s appreciation of his 
literary achievement seems to us somewhat exaggerated. It has 
been coloured, one can see, by his remembrance of the man’s 
personality. His verse, judged by a literary standard, is far from 
being first-rate. It may be the case that he is the only man who 
ever sang of the toils and perils of the collier’s life, but his song 
is far from being perfect in quality. The fact is that his sprightly 
verse is much superior in form to the serious. There is doubtless 
something in what Dante Rossetti suggested, that the Hartley 
ballad (relating the terrible disaster at the Hartley Colliery 
in 1862) was meant to be sung, not said. As we read it, it is 
impossible not to feel its imperfections of form. 








TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF ARISTOPHANES AND 
AESCHYLUS. 

Contributions to the Textual Criticism of Aristophanes and 
Aeschylus. By R. T. Elliott, M.A. (Blackwell, Oxford. 1s. net.)— 
We cannot discuss Mr. Elliott’s emendations in detail. They 
vary, of course, in probability; none are of the kind that 
commands immediate acceptance. Here is a specimen. It is a 
suggestion for Acharn. 1903. The received text is 

dpxnorpldes, Ta Pidtad’ ‘Apuodiov, xadal. 

Dicaearchus, lover of peace, is in for a good time; Lamachus, of 
the war party, is called out to watch the Boeotian passes. 
Among the attractions of the invitation to dinner which 
Dicaearchus has just received are the dpynorpides. The reading 
is not satisfactory, and the suggestion that there is a reference to 
the well-known @i/Ara@’ ‘Apuod:’ ofrl ww ré@vyxas is attractive. 
But we prefer the received text to Mr. Elliott’s dpynorpides, ra 
glara® ‘Apyod:’, obk tAa. This is to be rendered: “ {There will be] 
dancing girls, such delights as [the song] ‘ Dearest Harmodius,’ 
not wanderings.” The scholiast understands “ Beautiful dancing 
girls” and the favourite oxéAia or songs upon Harmodius. The 
“not wanderings” sounds commonplace, and does not help to point 
the contrast. But we wish to recognise the merit of Mr. Elliott’s 
disinterested labour on a study which has to be its own reward, 








SOME AFRICAN HIGHWAYS. 

Some African Highways. By Caroline Kirkland. (Duckworth 
and Co. 6s. net.)—Miss Kirkland is distinctly Anglophil; but 
she sees with the clearness of the outside observer what may not 
be so evident to us. “They [the English] are apt to take it for 
granted that because they establish and maintain a better rule 
they are entirely acceptable to an alien and savage people.” This 
is written & propos of Uganda, where, while all seems smooth, there 
is, she thinks, some trouble at work. Such hints are truly acts of 
friendship, and not, we hope, given in vain. For the rest, the 
book is a lively, and even brilliant, record of travel. After a 
preliminary historical sketch, we have “From Naples to Mom- 
basa,” a journey made with the assistance of an Italian maid,— 
Miss Kirkland strongly recommends the nationality. The 
travellers, Miss Kirkland and her mother, reached Mombasa 
at nightfall, and two hours afterwards went out to dinner. 
“ Wherever the English go,” she says, “they take the forms of 
life with them.” After this we hear of the Uganda Railway, the 
most marvellous line in the world, where not long ago you had 
the chance of having a lion jump into your carriage, and where 
now you can see a zoological garden, so to speak, out of the 
window. The railway took the travellers to the Victoria Nyanza, 
and thirty hours on board a steamship brought them to Entebbe, 
the English capital of Uganda,—the native boy-King lives at 
Kampala. Life at Entebbe is picturesquely described, one of its 
scenes being the celebration of King Edward’s birthday. After 
this comes a foil to the brightness, an account, which Miss Kirk- 
land has taken pains, she tells us, to bring up to date, of the 
sleeping sickness. Then we have a description of the Baganda, who 
rank high among African peoples, both in looks and in manners. 
Other places were visited and other topics are dealt with; every- 
where and always we feel ourselves to be in the company of an 
intelligent and friendly observer. 








A HISTORY OF INDIA, 

A History of India. By E. W. Thompson. (Christian Litera- 
ture Society, Madras.)—This is intended, in the first place, for 
students proceeding to the matriculation examination of an 
Indian University. The Indian student often appears as an 
element in the “unrest” of the day, and we are told that the 
education of India is one of the causes which bring it about. 








Here, at least, there should be something of an antidote. A plain 
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story of what India has been under other rules and what it is 
under the British raj should have this character. ‘Here is a little 
story from Rajputana. Krishna Kimiri, daughter of the Rana 
of Udaipur, was betrothed to the chief of Jodhpur. He died, and 
she was promised to the Maharaja of Jaipur. But the new Chief 
of Jodhpur claimed her hand; the betrothal, he maintained, was 
to the throne rather than to the person. A war broke out, and 
peace was ultimately made by the arrangement that the girl 
should drink poison. And this was less than a century ago! 
Is it impossible that such things might happen again if our rule 
came to an end? 








PHILOSOPHIES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 

We may commend to tie attention of our readers a new series of 
“ Philosophies, Ancient and Modern” (A. Constable and Co., 1s. net 
per vol.) Four volumes are before us,—Early Greek Philosophy. by 
Alfred William Benn, B.A.; Stoicism, by St. George Stock; Thomas 
Hobbes, by A. E. Taylor; and Locke, by S. Alexander. The first 
name in Mr. Benn’s list is Thales, the second Anaximander. These 
were the first representatives of the school of Miletus. Then 
came the Metaphysicians, of whom Heracleitus may be taken as 
the chief representative; then the Analytical Philosophers, then 
the Sophists, and finally Socrates. Every one of these names 
suggests topics for discussion. We must be content with saying 
that Mr. Benn’s treatment of his subject is well suited to the 
occasion. He summarises, where summary is not easy, with good 
effect. The reader will certainly get a fair working idea of the 
matter from these pages, and may very probably be stimu- 
lated by them to acquire a more complete knowledge. Mr. 
Stock’s Stoicism touches more closely than any of the philosophies 
which preceded that system on Christian thought and life. It 
had its paradoxes, it is true; but then are not there paradoxes 
in the Sermon on the Mount? All moral ideals seem to have 
this character. It is to the moral aspect of Stoicism that Mr. 
Stock does especial justice; its philosophy proper was, he thinks, 
largely borrowed. His little book is peculiarly attractive. But 


surely when he quotes “Alter erit tum Tipbys et altera quae 
vehat Argo—delectos heroas,” &c., as an illustration of how 
“everything would come round again exactly as it had been 
before,” his recollection of the “Pollio” is a little hazy. These 
things were among the priscae vestigia fraudis which would vanish 


when the new Age of Gold was fully come. Mr. Taylor is 
eminently judicial in his treatment of Hobbes, whether regarded 
as moralist or as politician. Mr. Alexander would seem to be 
more of a “ Lockian” than Mr. Taylor is of a “ Hobbist,” but he 
brings an open mind to the consideration of his subject. We do 
not know where a fairer discussion of the man and his system 
could be found. 








CHATS ON OLD MINIATURES. 

Chats on Old Miniatures. By J. J. Foster. (T. Fisher Unwin. 
5s. net.) —This book announces itself on its cover as “A Practical 
Guide to the Collector.” Happily it has also a wider function, 
and appeals to a larger public, for the collector must not only be 
a millionaire—and even in these days of big fortunes this is not 
easy—but he must have a certain knowledge of art. In the 
province of the miniature there is a huge total of imposture, for, 
indeed, a miniature lends itself to this kind of fraud. Defects that 
would be manifest in a big canvas may escape notice in a painting 
not bigger than the palm of the hand. Did not Gulliver think 
all the Lilliputians beautiful? But apart from possible collectors, 
there are many readers who will find great enjoyment in this 
volume. The matter is interesting, and it is copiously illustrated. 
Mr. Foster’s method is mainly historical, though he treats 
separately of different materials, and of some great collections. 
Practically the period to be dealt with is but small. There are 
miniatures in missals, &c., evidently portraits, so strongly marked 
is the individual character in them. An example is given from 
a fifteenth-century missal. No one can doubt fora moment that 
the “ Philosopher ” on p. 47 is taken from life. This is a piece of 
Italian work. But the subject proper, as the miniature is 
commonly understood, begins with the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Foster describes the various schools, with some of their most 
eminent artists, always illustrating his text with a well-chosen 
selection of portraits. But no notice can give any idea of the 
charm of the volume. It is not one of the books from which we 
can pick out the best plums. 








OUT OF DOORS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
Out of Doors in the Holy Land. By Henry Van Dyke. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. net.)—Dr. Van Dyke journeyed through the 
Holy Land, avoiding as much as possible the ready-made methods 





TES 
of travel—riding, for instance, and, where it was possible, camping 
out—and preferring the unfrequented tothe common route. Here 
he gives us his experiences. We are glad to have them, only we 
could wish that the form had been somewhat simpler. They are 
not of the out-of-door kind, as far as their literary quality is cop. 
cerned; they have a strong flavour of the study. But they are 
distinctly an addition to the literature of Palestinian travel. Dr 
Van Dyke has his own beliefs and feelings, and he does not heai- 
tate to express them. Jerusalem does not appeal to him, for all 
the profound interest of its history. ‘One impression deepens in 
my mind with every hour: this was never Christ’s city 
It was not here that Jesus found the men and women who 
believed in Him.” Curiously enough, of Palestinian cities there 
is not one which seems to have impressed him more favourably 
than Nazareth. Well, Jerusalem did for a day or so acknowledge 
the Christ; Nazareth, as far as we know, never. Naturally, he 
finds at the Lake of Galilee what he seeks. It had many attrac. 
tions for him; one, for which he has no need to apologise, that he 
found fish there that would rise to his flies. “How surprised the 
old fisherman was,” he says, “when he saw the fish jumping at 
these tiny hooks with feathers.” “The Springs of Jordan” 
furnish the subject of another pleasing chapter. There are some 
attractive illustrations in colour. 








COURSES OF STUDY. 

Courses of Study. Edited by John M. Robertson, M.P. (Watts 
and Co. 6s. net.)—This work was first published in 1904, and now 
appears in a revised and enlarged form. Seven hundred new 
books have been included, and a course on “ Geography ” has been 
added. It is beyond question a useful book, and would have been 
more so if the editor had been less of a partisan and had not 
attempted so much. (He speaks in his preface of competent 
assistants, but gives no names.) When Mr. Robertson is engaged 
in his polemic against Christianity he might appropriately speak 
of the “pagan myth of the Virgin Birth,” but the expression is 
an indecency in a book of this character. As to the range of Mr. 
Robertson’s knowledge, it may be noted that in 1904 he had never 
heard of J.G. Frazer’s monumental work on Pausanias (published 
in 1898)—* well translated in the Bohn Library” is all that he 
has to say of Pausanias—and that no “coadjutor in the first 
edition” or “intelligent reader” has enabled him to repair the 
omission. Dr. Frazer’s work is incomparably the greatest addition 
made of late years in this province of classical learning. One 
might as well give a bibliography of evolution and omit the name 
of Darwin. 








DR. JAMESON. 

Dr. Jameson. By G. Seymour Fort. (Hurst and Blackett. 
10s. 6d. net.)—We should have thought that the biography of 
Dr. Jameson was one of those for which it is well to wait. It is 
probable, indeed, that some of the difficulties which surround the 
critical periods will never be cleared away. Meanwhile we may 
be sure that, South African politics being what they are, the last 
word cannot be said now. On the story of the early life, as Mr. 
Fort tells it, we have no criticism to offer. We see a very 
strenuous person who knew that he had his own way to make, and 
made it. He was a highly successful student of medicine at 
University College, London. He had not wasted any time in what 
Mr. Fort is pleased to call the “semi-scenic world of Oxford and 
Cambridge,” a world which, we may remind him, Mr. Rhodes, who 
was certainly Dr. Jameson’s leader, did his best to enlarge. Then 
came eleven years of practice at Kimberley, and then an active 
share in South African affairs, resulting in first the occupation 
and then the administration of Mashonaland. After this we 
have the “Raid.” Mr. Fort is not able to throw any light 
upon this strange event. That Dr. Jameson believed absolutely 
in himself and in his “luck” is all that he can say. The 
imprisonment, the trial, the House of Commons’ Committee, 
and finally the Premiership, succeed. These we may pass 
over without comment. Mr. Fort is, of course, a partisan, but 
reasonably fair. 





AND LIVERWORTS. 

Mosses and Liverworts. By T. H. Russell, F.L.S. With Ilus- 
trations from Original Microscopic Drawings. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) —This introduction to the study of 
a group of plants known to botanists as bryophytes is written 
with the least possible use of scientific phraseology. In speaking 
of the archegonia and antheridia of mosses as “flowers” Mr. 
Russell goes rather far in trying to avoid technical terms; and 
the beginner is not taught at once to distinguish between 
flowering plants which produce seeds and cryptogams which - 
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reproduce themselves by spores. The distinction is important, and 


confusion of mind may follow from neglect to realise it. Mr. 
Russell, who is an enthusiastic botanist, manages to secure his 
reader's interest. His book has much to commend it, and we do 
not know of any existing popular work of the kind already in 
the field. There is a chapter on collecting and preserving 
specimens, also on microscope work, without which, unfor- 
tunately, little can be done in studying the lower plants. 
The plates are clear and excellently drawn, and there is a short 
glossary of terms used. 








FOREST ENTOMOLOGY. 

Forest Entomology. By A. T. Gillanders, F.E.S. With 
$51 Illustrations. (W. -Blackwood and Sons. lds. net.)—The 
study of insects injurious to man opens up a vast field for 
research, and Mr. Gillanders, who is woods manager to the Duke 
of Northumberland, has written a guide to the insects which 
injure man by attacking his trees. The student of forestry will 
find this treatise a useful introduction to the subject, with a 
number of excellent illustrations of insects and the injuries they 
inflict. The list of trees at the end of the book, with the names 
of the insects which injure them, will be of value in enabling the 
forester to identify the species, and to study the life-history of 
the insect in the body of the book. There is an introductory 
chapter which treats the elements of entomology very clearly, 
and the later parts of the book deal with the researches of German 
as well as English authorities. Preventive and remedial 
measures are also, where practicable, suggested. 











THE FACT OF CONVERSION 

The Fact of Conversion. By George Jackson, B.A. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d.)—‘* The evidence for Christianity,” wrote 
Henry Drummond, “is a Christian.” That puts the experimental 
proof ina few words. If wrong--call it “sip ’ o. anything else-- 
is the great thing which all religions worthy of the name and 
all non-religious moralities are contendiuy agaist, must we not 
accord the highest place to thai one whir: claims to have the 
most potent means of vanquishiug ity Christianity proclaims in 
effect that it can touch the wrong at its source, the heart of the 


wrongdoer. It would not, we think, be right absolutely to restrict : 


the operation of this power within Christian limits. Is there 
not the story of how Polemo, the philosopher, was converted from 
the evil ways of a profligate youth by the lecture of Xenocrates ? 
Does not the Brahmo-Somaj claim experiences of a similar kind ? 
But the overwhelming majority of these cases of sudden change 
come within Christian history. Mr. Jackson's book is well worth 
study. 








Description of the Natural Histery of the Coasts of North 
America. By Nicholas Denys. Translated and Edited by 
William F. Ganong, Ph.D. (Champlain Society, Toronto.)— 
Ricard Denys, born at Tours in 1598, and descended from an 
early explorer of North America, was engaged in the Acadian 
fisheries for many years. He had various ups and downs of 
fortune—the French adventurers in the New World were not very 
scrupulous in their methods—but in 1654 he was a great man, 
sharing with La Tour the command of a large region in North 
America. His book was published in 1672: sixteen years later he 
died, probably at his North American home. The “coasts” 
described are those of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, 
and Prince Edward Island, and of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The 
picture that he gives of this region is highly interesting. The 
writing is of the simplest, one might say the rudest, kind; but 
thi fact may well be taken as adding to the value of his 
testimony. The Champlain Society have done well to republish 
the book, and they could not have chosen a more competent 
editor. 


Benares. By the Rev. C. Phillips Cape. (R.Culley. 2s. 6d.)— 
Benares, says Mr. Cape, who is engaged in missionary work in 
that city, is “the Jerusalem of the Hindu.” If it could be won 
to Christianity, a great work indeed would have been accom- 
plished. But it is a stronghold, and strongholds are not 
easily captured. Anyhow, this gives a special interest to Mr. 
Cape’s book. We want to hear all about a place so important. 
Here we have a seasonable instalment. We read of the part 
which it has had in British history; of its forms of worship, 
Juggernaut (rightly spelt “Jagannith”) among them; of the 
“Holy Men,” many of whom, unhappily, are “ notoriously 
unholy”; of the great buildings; of the peculiarities of caste ; of 
the plagues of life, mosquitoes, fleas, and snakes; and of many 
other things, good and bad. Some of the chapters are specially 
written for children; as a whole, the book is much to be 
commended. 





Fonts and Font Covers. By Francis Bond. (Henry Frowde. 
12s. net.)—This is a very elaborate work, of which we must be 
content to give a most inadequate notice. Part I. supplies: a 
sketch of the rite of baptism historically considered. What was 
the form? Was it immersion or aspersion? The question is too 
large to be considered here. Theoretically, if we are to conclude 
from the term itself, we must decide for immersion. To this, also, 
the symbolism appears to point. Yet the evidence is adverse. 
There we seem to see affusion. (It must be remembered, however, 
that this form lends itself to artistic representation, while 
immersion does not.) It is, again, a noticeable fact that 
the ancient baptisms are mostly of such dimensions that 
immersion would be impossible. Mr. Bond, as he proceeds with 
his subject, has much to say on the symbolism, accessories 
material, position, &., of fonts. In Part IIL. he gives a fully 
illustrated list of fonts chronologically arranged. 


Government of the United Kingdom: its Colonies and Dependencies. 
By Albert E. Hogan, LL.D. (W. B. Clive. 2s. 6d.)—This modest 
volume contains a great amount of information. There is a brief 
historical introduction ; then comes an account of the two Houses 
of Parliament, with a paragraph on Convocation. After this we 
have a description of the legislative power, and of the actual 
processes by which it is set to work. Part III. describes the 
Executive, with a prefatory sketch of its history, and a chapter 
on the development of party. Part IV. is given to the Judiciary 
in the past, and as it exists in the present, in its two great depart- 
ments of civil and criminal justice. Part V. deals with local 
government. Finally, in VI. we have a summary of the relations 
between the Mother-country and (1) the Colonies, self-governing, 
Crown Colonies, &c.; (2) India. The book is an excellent piece 
of work which should certainly be useful beyond its primary 
purpose of giving help to examinees. 

Ruined and Deserted Churches. By Lucy Elizabeth Beedham, 
(Elliot Stock. 5s.)—Any one who looks through the pages of a 
clergy guide will sometimes see the entry, “Church iv Ruins.” 
This is the text which Miss Beedham takes and preaches on. It 
is a» melancholy story, and the numbers given here are more tha. 
sufficiently formidable. “ Norfolk counts seventy-two churches 
either in ruins or totally destroyea, Buckinghamshire sixty, 
Essex tv euty-four,”—these lists might be indefinitely prolonged 
It must be remembered that even now Englanc has far more 
churches in proportion to area and populatiou tnar any otber 
country in the world. Still, itis well to be reminded ot misdoiuy 
and neglect, and Miss Beedham has done good service in this 
unpretending but attractive little volume. 


Plotinus on the Beautiful. By Stephen McKenna. (Shakespeare 
Head Press, Stratford-on-Avon. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a fine 
rendering of a fine original, set off by all that is to be desired in 
the way of paper and print. Here is a specimen :—“ Withdraw 
into yourself and look. And ii you do not find yourself beautiful 
as yet, do as does the creator of a statue that has to be made 
beautiful; he cuts away here, he smoothes there, he makes this 
lighter, this other purer, till he has shown a beautiful face upon his 
statue. So do you also: cut away all that is excessive, straighten 
all that is crooked, bring light to all that is shadowed, labour to 
make all glow with beauty.” One does not come across such noble 
admonition every day. 


When and Where of Famous Men and Women. (G. Routledge 
and Sons. Ils. net.)\—A volume of the “ Miniature Reference 
Library,” giving some ten thousand names of celebrities, ancient 
and modern, with dates of birth and death and brief descrip- 
tions. Such omissions as we have found are in the classical 
section. Claudian is given, but not Ausonius; Statius, but not 
Valerius Flaccus or Silius Italicus. Athenaeus and Aulus Gellius 
are wanting. So are Suetonius and Cornelius Nepos. It might 
have been as well to put “ Linguist” after the name of Cardinal 
Mezzofanti, as this was his title to fame. Our own Watts was his 
equal, or even his superior, in this respect, but we did not expect 
to find his name. Audubon is misspelt Audebon. 


Crops and their Cultivation. By Primrose McConnell. (Cassell 
and Co. 1s.)—This is a section of “The Complete Farmer,” 
which promises to be a most serviceable book. It is up to date, 
clearly written, and unpadded, and there is no unbusinesslike 
talk in it about tariffs. Mr. McConnell incidentally shows that 
while “the invention of the string-binder and the harvesting 
machine, the cheapening of sea carriage, and other causes” have 
enabled cultivators abroad to “ grow wheat wholesale in gigantic 
acreages and to transport it at an excessively cheap rate to our 
markets,” it now pays to produce wheat in this country. This 
is due, of course, to “improved methods of cultivation and the 
use of labour-saving machinery.” 
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From Island to Empire. By John S. C. Bridge. With an 
Introduction by Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge, G.C.B. (Chatto 
and Windus. 6s.)—This little book gives us a rapid survey “of 
the expansion of England by force of arms.” With the notable 
exceptions of Australia and New Zealand, the history of the 
growth of the Empire is closely linked with that of our great 
soldiers and sailors. Mr. Bridge begins with the Elizabethan 
seamen and ends with Lord Roberts. The writer’s style is clear 
and readable, and the historical table and the numerous maps are 
useful for reference. 


The Christian Movement in Japan. Edited by Ernest W. 
Clement, A.M., and Galen M. Fisher, A.M. (Methodist Publishing 
House, Tokio. )—This is the sixth annual issue, coming out under 
the auspices of the “Co-operating Christian Missions.” The 
volume contains, in addition to its special information, a survey 
of Japanese affairs. We cannot pretend to summarise the state- 
ments about the progress of Christian belief in the country. One 
significant fact is that the difficulty of the religious vocabulary 
is being overcome. This always means an important step forward. 
The Christian religious terms are said to be more generally 
intelligible than those of Buddhism. 


The Bible and the Church. By Sir Robert Anderson. (Hodder 
and Stoughton. 5s.)—Sir Robert Anderson leaves the critics for 
a while, and directs his attack against Rome and Anglican 
Romanisers. With much that he writes we agree. We wish he 
could be persuaded that the believing critics—that there are 
unbelieving critics we frankly acknowledge—are his best allies. 
The view which the Pope and Sir Robert Anderson take of the 
Bible is really the same, as far as regards its essential character. 
This is the most important thing, and it is here that Christendom 
will ultimately find its dividing line. 


We welcome again The Dickensian, Edited by B. W. Matz 
(Chapman and Hall, 4s. net). This “magazine for Dickens 
Lovers” seems to have no difficulty in filling its pages with 
interesting reading and appropriate illustrations, and we are glad 
to find that it commands a satisfactory audience. Dickens’s fun, 
like other good things, is not for every one; but those who love 
it will find an abundance of matter in these pages. 








“JOHN LONG’S Novels are read by 
everybody who is anybody.”—Mapame_. 


JOHN LONG'S POPULAR NOVELS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The following are the latest addi- 
tions :—THE QUENCHLESS FLAME, by Violet Tweedale ; 
THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS, by William Henry 
Lang; and THE COMBAT, by Arthur Campbell. 

A Second Edition is now ready of THE WHIPS OF TIME, by 
Arabella Kenealy, and a Third Edition of THE OTHER 
SARA, by Curtis Yorke. 





SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
THE QUENCHLESS FLAME Viotet TWEEDALE 
THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS Witti4m H. Lane 
THE COMBAT ArtTuur CAMPBELL 
The WHIPS of TIME (2nd Edition) AnaneLLa KENEALY 
LADY LETTY BRANDON Annig E. Hontpswortu 
HARRY OF ATHOL R. H. Forster 
THE CASE OF SIR GEOFFREY F.Lorence Warpen 
THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAS Henry Byarr 
IDOLS OF FLESH 
A SOUL’S AWAKENING 
THE GIRL FROM GATFORD 
FATALITY 
THE OTHER SARA (8rd Edition) 
THE COURTSHIP OF SYBIL 
FLOWER OF THE WORLD 


*,* Large supplies of the above Novels are now ready at all Libraries 
and Booksellers’, and may be had for the mere asking. 


PAuL CRESWICK 

W. TeiagnmMouta SHore 
OuiviA Ramsey 
G. G. CHATTERTON 
Curtis YoRKE 

L. T. Meape 

Mrs. Henry Tippett 








~ JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14 Norris Street, Haymarket, London, 








JULIAN REVELSTONE 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY, 

Author of “Dear Lady Disdain,” 

“ A History of Our Own Times,” &c, 
A great novel by a great author. A story possessin 

charm and interest that Mr. McCarthy is so thoroughly bry 


impart, and one that will be welcome to all lovers of un i 
ably good fiction. — 


A QUESTION of MEANS. 


By M. B. CROSS, 6s, 
Author of “Love and Olivia,” &c. 
: An absorbing story of modern English life, written from a dis. 
tinctly novel point of view. 


‘Her characters are good to be with. Moreover, 
always healthy and self-controlled.”-—Times. 


THE ROGUE OF RYE 


Feb. 4, By W. WILLMOTT DIXON. 6s. 


_A clever historical novel dealing with Napoleon's attempted 
invasion of England. A spirited narrative, replete with stirring 
incidents and dramatic situations. 


IDOLATRY. 


By ALICE PERRIN, 
Author of “The Stronger Claim,” 
“The Waters of Destruction,” &c, 
This is another of Mrs. Perrin’s fascinating Anglo-Indian stories, 


Those who have read and enjoyed her previous novels will not be 
disappointed in “ Idolatry.” 


THE JUNE PRINCESS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, 
Author of “ An April Princess,” 6s, 


The story of a girl's search for happiness. She battles bravely 
through many an adventure, experiences many different kinds of 
love, and eventually discovers the goal of her long journey. 


THE MERRY HEART. 


Feb. 25, By FRANK A. SWINNERTON. 6s. 


A story of life in modern London. It relates with imagination 
and delicate humour the adventures of several young men and 
women engaged in daily work in the city. 


AN INLAND VOYAGE. 


By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Newly set in special large type, with 12 full-page ilbustrations 
after water-colours, and 12 facsimile drawings, also designed title, 
end-paper maps, and cover design, by NOEL ROOKE. Extra 
crown 8yo, cloth, 7s. 6d, net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Als» 
numbered large-paper copies on pure rag-paper, the plates mounted, 
and bound in whole parchment, 21s. net. 


** Both typographically and pictorially the volume is exceedingly pleasinz. 
eianes We know of no prettier edition of an ever delightful book.” —Guardwa, 


PIPPA PASSES; and 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


By ROBERT BROWNING. 


With 10 full-page illustrations after water-colours by ELEANOR 
F. BRICKDALE, Large feap. 4to, cloth, gilt top, 6s, net. A 
limited edition of numbered large-paper copies, on pure rag-pape?, 
the plates mounted, bound in whole parchment, 12s. 6d. net. 

* Eleanor F. Brickdale’s delicate and dainty illustrations reveal a vivid 


fancy no less than technical skill. She has helped to make a volume wh.ch 
every lover of Browning and of art should value.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Now ready. 


6s, 


Now ready. 


her narrative manner is 


Feb. 11. 6s, 


Feb, 18. 





Prospectuses of any or all of the following series post-free : 


The Medici Series of Coloured | Authors for the Pocket. 
Reproductions after the Old! Books for Children, 
Masters. The Shakespeare Library. 

The New Medieval Library. The King's Classics, 

The St. Martin’s Library. Bibliotheca Romanica, 


— ED 








London : CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 
RECOLLECTIONS or BARON DE FRENILLY 


PEER OF FRANCE. (1768-1828.) 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
ARTHUR CHUQUET (Membre de l'Institut). 


Translated by FREDERIC LEES (Officier de I’Instruction 
Publique). 
With a Portrait, demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


~ GONQUERING THE ARCTIC ICE. 


By EJNAR MIKKELSEN. 
Profusely Illustrated, demy S8vo, 20s. net.* 
“ Not surpassed by any other work of the kind with which we are acquainted, 
Every incident or discovery is faithfully noted, and for the practical guidance 


of future Nansens and Pearys, his narrative will be of incalculable service,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


TUNIS, KAIROUAN, AND GARTHAGE. 


Described and Illustrated with 48 Coloured Plates 
By GRAHAM PETRIE, R.I. 
Royal 8vo, 16s. net.* 


Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 100 Numbered Copies on 
Hand-made Paper with Illustrations Mounted, £2 12s. 6d. net.* 


IN JAPAN. 
Pilgrimages to the Sanctuaries of Art, 
By GASTON MIGEON, Conservator of the Louvre Museum. 
With 68 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 6s. net. 




















ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


3y G. LENOTRE, Author of “Marie Antoinette.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo, 20s. net. 


AFTER WATERLOO: 


Reminiscences of European Travel from 1819. 


By Major W. E. FRYE. Edited by Dr. SALOMON REINACH. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. net.* 


DAN TO BEERSHEBA. 


Work and Travel in Four Continents. 


By ARCHIBALD R, COLQUHOUN, F.R.G.S. 
With Portrait, demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A SPINSTER AUNT. 
Edited by S. SOPHIA BEALE, Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


‘THE THUNDERBOLT. 


An Episode in the History of a Provincial Family, in Four Acts 
By ARTHUR W. PINERO. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper, Is. 6d. 
New Six-Shilling Novels. 
RACHEL LORIAN. 

By Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY, Author of ‘ Folly Corner,” &c. 


THE CLIMBER, 
By E. F. BENSON. 


A PRINCE OF DREAMERS. 
By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


SYRINX. 
By LAURENCE NORTH. 


THE MAGICIAN. 
By W. S. MAUGHAM, Author of “The Explorer.” 


THE GUEST OF QUESNAY. 
By BOOTH TARKINGTON, Author of “ Monsieur Beaucaire,” 


CHRISTOPHER HIBBAULT. 
By MARGARET BRYANT. 


MARCIA IN GERMANY. 
An Indiscreet Chronicle. 

















[ Second Impression, 


* Prospectus of these Works on application. 





Some “R.T.S.” New Books 


AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK. 
Folio (16} in. by 12} in.), artistically bound in white cloth, 
full gilt, 16s. net. 


THE GOSPEL +. OLD TESTAMENT 


Containing 24 Original Coloured Pictures (mounted on stout 
artistic paper) by HAROLD COPPING, with Descriptive 
Letterpress by the LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM. 


The Guardian says :—‘ This is an exceedingly handsome volume, admirably 
produced inall respects. Mr. Copping’s pictures are clever as well as attrac- 
tive, and full of sympathy with his subject. The colouring and drawing are 
delightful throughout, The Bishop of Durham's letterpress is by way of being 
a devotional commentary, and is simple and adequate.” 
The Morning Post says :—‘ It is a series of little Scriptural idylis perfectly 
illustrated and described.” 

The Times says :—“ It is a fine volume.” 

The Christian World says :—“ Altogether asa gift-book nothing handsomer 
could be desired.” 

The Standard says: —‘ The pictures are strong and vivid in conception, while 
the execution is marked by power and reverence.” 








AN ARTISTIC NATURE GIFT-BOOK.—i0s. 6d. net. 


A handsome crown folio volume, containing 24 Unique Photos 
from Nature (size of pictures 6 in. by 9 in.), each mounted on 
stout, dark paper, 10 in. by 14} in. ; with Descriptions by Mr. PIKE, 
written from first-hand knowledge gained by tireless observation. 


BEHIND THE VEIL IN BIRD-LAND. 


Some Nature Secrets Revealed by Pen and Camera. 
By OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., Author of “ Home Life in 
Birdland,” “ Woodland, Field, and Shore,” &c. 


The Church Times says:—“ The photographs are wonderful, But it is not a 
mere picture-book ; Mr. Pike writes also with knowledge and spirit.” 

The Globe says :—“ His descriptions are as fascinating as his photographs.” 

The Standard says :—‘‘ Some of the photographs are especially fine.” 

The Christian World says :—‘ They are exquisite bits of photography, most 
exquisitely produced.” 
The Morning Post says :—‘‘ The naturalness of the photographs is charming.” 


With One Hundred Pictures of Life and Work in Uganda. 


THE BAGANDA AT HOME. 


By C. W. HATTERSLEY, Secretary, Board of Education, 
Uganda, and Author of “ Uganda by Pen andCamera.” With 
100 Illustrations from Photographs, demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 
5s. net. 

The Daily News says :—“It is quite one of the most enjoyable missionary 
volumes we have read for a long time.” 

The Christian says: —‘* We seem to see the people living their daily life, and 
making marvellous strides in the pathway of civilization. Mr. Hattersley 
has the faculty for being entertaining and instructive at the same time.” 

The C.M.S. Review says :—“ A very prodigal supply of illustrations embellish 
this book, and serve to make more real its graphic account of the Baganda as 
seen in the conditions which civilisation and Christianity have introduced 
among them.” 





THE 400TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF CALVIN, 
READY IMMEDIATELY.—Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN CALVIN: THE MAN AND His WoRK 


By the Rev. C. H. IRWIN, M.A. With Portraits and 
numerous other Illustrations. 


In July, 1909, the 400th Anniversary of Calvin's birth will be celebrated, 
Influential Committees have been onpemtes to arrange celebrations through- 
out the world, This new popular Life of Calvin is the fruit of years of special 
study of the leading French and German as well as British authorities. It 
appeals to the man in the street as well as to the scholar; to the student of 
history as well as to the theologian. The following chapter-headings give 
some idea of the contents of the book: The World into which Calvin Came— 
Calvin's Early Days—The “‘ Institutes of the Christian Religion” : its Origin, 
Object, and Teaching—Calvin Comes to Geneva—An Exile in Strassbarg— 
Calvin’s Character and Life—Calvin as Reformer—His Influence on the 
Reformed Churches—Calvin and Servetus—Calvin as a Religious Teacher. 


I. and Il. THESSALONIANS: 


A Devotional Commentary. 


By the Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Morning Preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital. In 2 vols. 2s, each. 
“ Mr. Buckland’s Commentary has uniformly interested and delighted me.” 
—Bisnor or Durga, 


“It is simple, direct, and withal virile. It has a wide cuggestivences.” m 
— Standerd. 


“To those who wish a clear, terse, sympathetic treatment of St. Paul's 
message, the book will prove most helpful."’—Scottish Review. 





GENESIS: a DEVOTIONAL COMMENTARY. 
By the Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D., Principal 
of Wycliffe Hall, Oxford. In 8 vols. 6s. per set (sold 
separately, 2s. per volume). 


“It will prove suggestive to Bible students as expounding this part of 
Scripture in a spirit noticeably distinct from that in which it is usually 
approached by modern theologians of the critical sort.”—Scotsman. 


London : . 














WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.0, 


4 BOUVERIE STREET, & 65 ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, E.C. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 
Planned by the late Lord Acton. Edited by A. W. 
phat D.. G 


Leath 


. W. Prothero, Litt.D. and Stanley 


Volume XI, THE GROWTH OF NATION- 
ALITIES, is now ready. The volume covers the 
period 1845-1871, an epoch of violent inter- 
national disturbance, probably from the point 
of view of Universal History the most important 


THE AUTHORISED VERSION OF THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 1611. Edited by William Aldis 
Wright, M.A., Vice-Master of Trinity College 
Cambridge. In five volumes ’ 

The text of modern English Bibles differs 
considerably from _ the original Authorised 
Version of 1611. With the idea of correct 
or improving the translation a large number 4 





period since the Congress of Vienna. 

“It covers every country on the map of 
Europe: from the English point of view its range 
is coextensive with the British Empire...... Here 


Crown 8vo 
5 vols. 
20s net 


alterations have from time to time been made in 
words and phrases, spelling and punctuation, 
The present edition, treating the Version as the 
greatest of English Classics, gives a verbatim 


Royal 8vo 
16s net 


ITALY FROM 1494 TO 1790. By Mrs. 


H. M. Vernon (K. Dorothea Ewart), Author of Cusimo 
de’ Medici in the Foreign Statesmen Series 


Crown 8vo 
4 maps 
5s 6d net 


YUN-NAN, THE LINK BETWEEN INDIA 


AND THE YANGTSE. By Major H. R. Davies, 52nd 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry 


With map 

& 73 plates 

Demy 8vo 
16s net 


in this volume the history of yesterday will be 
found set forth with all the learning and skill 
which the best minds and pens of our time can 
bring to the task.”—Birmingham Post. 

Ten of the twelve volumes in which the text 
of the History will be completed are now ready, 
two only remaining to be published, Vol. VI 
and Vol. XII. The price of any volume is 
16s net, but subscriptions of £7 10s net are 
received for the complete text in twelve 
volumes. 


The history of Italy in the period treated 
divides itself naturally into two parts, 1494— 
1559 and 1559—1790. Since the events of the 
earlier years are fully described in numerous 
accessible works, the author deals with them 
briefly, in spite of their importance, treating 
them rather as an introduction to the later and 
neglected period, about which it is difficult for 
the ordinary reader to obtain information. 


The main part of the book deals with the 
author’s own travels, in the course of which he 
covered 5,500 miles of road, a great part of the 
country traversed not having before been visited 
by other travellers. The volume also contains 
information concerning the projected railway, 
the products of the province and the various 
tribes of Western China. It should be useful 


reprint of the original text, in a form intended 
to appeal to the reader as distinguished from 
the theologian. A full prospectus of this 
edition, with specimen pages, will be sent on 
application. 


THE RHETORIC OF ARISTOTLE. A 


Translation by the late Sir R. C. Jebb, 0.M., Littp. 
Edited by J. E. Sandys, Litt.D. 


This translation, left in manuscript by Sir 
Richard Jebb and not hitherto published, has 
Demy 8vo been revised by the editor, who has supplied a 
6s net few accidental omissions and a brief analysis 
partly founded on the translator's own 

memoranda. 


ARISTOTLE: NICOMACHEAN ETHICS, 


Book VI. Edited, with Essays, Notes and Translation, 
by L. H. G. Greenwood, M.A. 


In spite of the importance of the Sixth 
Book of the Nicomachean Ethics, probably 
no book among the whole ten has received 
so little attention from Aristotelian students, 
The present volume is introduced by an 
examination of the evidence for and against 
Aristotle’s authorship, followed by a full dis- 
cussion of the doctrine of the Sixth Book and 
its relation to the whole treatise. The text and 
translation are followed by two essays on 
Dialectic Method and on Formal Accuracy in 
Aristotle, 


THE HISPERICA FAMINA. Edited by 


Demy 8vo 
6s net 








to the traveller and to those interested in the 
subject of through communication between 
India and China and in the development of our 
trade with the latter country. 


THE CARE OF NATURAL MONUMENTS 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO GREAT BRITAIN 
AND GERMANY. By H. Conwentz, Prussian State 
Commissioner for the Care of Natural Monuments 


The present book is an expansion of a lecture 
delivered at the Leicester meeting of the British 


10 illus- Association. The author classes among monu- 
trations ments of Nature, as distinct from the results of 
Crown 8vO man’s activity, examples of beautiful scenery, 
2s 6d net’ characteristic soil-formations, interesting asso- 


ciations of plants and animals, and rare species 
of indigenous flora and fauna. 


CAMBRIDGE COUNTY GEOGRAPHIES. 
General Editor: F. H. H. Guillemard, M.A., M.D. 


Each of these volumes gives an account of 
the history, antiquities, natural history, 
industries and physical, geological and general 
characteristics of the county. The books each 
contain two coloured maps and a very large 


Foolseap number of illustrations. ‘The following are the 
8vo first six volumes, and others are in active 
is 6d each preparation ;— 


KENT. By G, F. Bosworth, F.R.G.S. 
SURREY. By G. F. Boswortn, F.R.GS, 
ESSEX. By G. F. Boswortn, F.R.G,S, 





SUSSEX. By G. F. Bosworrn, F.R.G.S. 
NORFOLK. By W. A. Durr 
SUFFOLK. By W. A. Durr 


WILLIAM COBBETT : 


WILLIAM HAZLITT: 


SIR WALTER SCOTT: 


F. J. H. Jenkinson, University Librarian, Cambridge 


The text of this work is here reproduced 


; as left by Henry Bradshaw, with some 
oe occasional modifications. Other editors, Mr 
plates Jenkinson writes, “have been content toa 
Demy 8vo reproduce the work in prose, whereas Bradshaw 
6s net points out its metrical character, and arranges 
it in lines, with a colon or point to mark the 

middle of each line.” 
ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. 


A series of reading-books for the upper and middle 
forms of Secondary Schools 


DANIEL DEFOE: MEMOIRS OF A CAVA- 
LIER. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Exizaseru O’NEILL 


CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH : TRUE TRAVELS: 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
E. A. Bentans, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge 


RURAL RIDES. 


Foolsecap Selected and Edited by J. H. Lopzan, M.A, 
8vo Lecturer in English Literature, Birkbeck 
is 4d each College, London 


CHARACTERS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by J. H. Lopsan 


TALES OF A 
GRANDFATHER. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by P. Gries, M.A. 
LL.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge 





London, Fetter Lane: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE: C.F. Clay, Manager 
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